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TEETH AND PAINLESS aii tan. 
ESTE, \oNINBSIMEDN 41830 Oe ee 


: ® SONS S, Zhe UST RA TEES 
S=DENTISTS “+ | Ge 
on 3 ee eS 


80, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE 
CHARING GROSS RAILWAY STATION). 


Their pom artificial teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, comfort, and all purposes 
of articulation and mastication. They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are se spe at prices 
completely defying competition. Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
patient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets from Five to Twenty-five Guineas, warranted. For the 
efficacy, utility, and success of their system, vide “ Lancet.” Waily attendance, 3), Berners Street, 
Oxford Street; 448, Strand, London; 15, Whitefriargate, Hull; 10, Norfolk Street, Sheffield; 4, East 
Parade, Leeds; and 14, St. Nicholas Street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Established 1830. No connection with any of the same name. 


LETTERS PATENT, 1823. 
PRIZE MEDALS, 1862 and 1865. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROAT 


Is the most valuable preparation for making pure and delicate’ Gruel. Modern Chemistry has shown that this 
food is easy of digestion and rich in nutriment. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 


Makes a delicious custang padding, directions for which have been given by Mons. C. E. Franeatelli; it is appreciated as 
a non-inflammatory “drink, is excellent for mothers nursing, and has been used with great success for rearing 
children by hand, : 
Sold by most Grocers throughout Great Britain and the Colonies, in 4 lb. packets, 6d. ; in 1 1b, Canisters, 1s. ; 
and in 6 lb. Canisters, 5s. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & CO., LONDON. 























Rlanntacturers to the Queen. 


WM. POLSON & CO.’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, &c. 


Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 








Dr. Lancaster says—‘‘I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the Ub, ( Ly K 4 7 
Autograph of our firm, — 


Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Street, London, E.C. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING ‘MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Braiding, and Embroidery: will do 
all kinds of domestic work: in short, it is the Cheapest and Best Family Sewing Machine in the 
world, Cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour. 

Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Tilustrated Price-Lists gratis and Post-free. Inspection invited, 


PRICE from £8. 
186, REGENT STREET, LONDON, lt 
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' THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANCES, £3,104,000. REVENUE, £120,000. 


Accumulated Funds, upwards of Half-a-Million. 


THIS COMPANY offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, Moderate 
Prémiums, Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great Freedom in respect of 
Foreign Residence and Travel; and has powers under Special Act of Parliament, which 
simplify discharge of claims in event of Assured dying abroad. 








° ici | N 
Progress of the Business. | Tonag? | Sums Assured. | premiums, 
Average of the five years - 1855—1859 ...... 396 £227,612 £6,200 
Average of the five years - 1860—1864 ...... 404 | 274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January . os + Ranice 563 | 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January, 1866 ...... 713 | 402,488 13,461 











The two years ending 20th January, 1865 and 1866, the most prosperous in the history of the Company, 
are the first in the period of five, at the end of which the system of division of profits lately adopted will come 


into full operation. All assurances effected in the current year will participate in the profits of this period. 


LONDON OFFICE— 


12, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


—H01f40 NITANG 





GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


“*RECONNOITERER” CLASS 20/20; 


‘ITAUIS CNVIZHONWISAM ‘9% 








THIS TOURIST’S FAVOURITE 


| 8 gael shows windows and doors of houses 10 miles off ; Landscape at 30 miles ; Jupiter's Satellites, Venus in 

Crescent, Mountains of the Moon, &c. Marquis of Carmarthen :—‘‘ The Reconnoiterer is very good.” Earl of Breadalbane—‘‘I find it all 
you say: wonderfully erful for so very small a glass.” Earl of Caithness—‘‘ It is a beautiful glass.” Lord Gifford, of Ampney—‘‘ Most 
useful.” Lord Garvagh—‘‘ Remarkably good.” Rev. Lord Scarsdale—‘‘ Approves of it.” Sir Digby Cayley—“‘It gives me complete satis- 
faction, and is wonderfully good.” Sir W. H. Feilden—‘ For its size I do not think it can be surpassed ; it gives great satisfaction.” Major 
Starkey, of Wrenbury—‘“‘Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s.” Capt. Sendey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield—‘“‘I have found it 
effective on the 1000 yards range.” F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq.—‘‘I never before met a glass combining so much power for its size with 
so much clearness.” Field —‘‘ We have found it fully equal to others which had cost more than four times its price.” | Notes and Queries— 
“ What tourist will now start without such an indispensable companion?” The ‘‘HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet mark8 at 1200 yards, and 
men at 34 miles, 31s. 6d. These glasses are only to be had direct from SALOM & CO., 137, Recent Street, Lonpon, W., and 98, PRINCES 
Srreet, EpinsuRGH, whose Name and Trade-mark are upon each, NO AGANTS of any kind anywhere. A few hours suffice to carry a glass 
to almost any part of the kingdom. 








GODDARD Sronmercura PLATE POWDER 


IS Powder has now obtained a reputation throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies altogether unequalled by 

any article ever introduced for cleaning Plate. See the Recommendations of more than 500 Leading Firms which accompany each 
muine box. Sold by all Chemists and the principal Ironmongers and Silversmiths, in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. olesale 
y the leading Patent Medicine Houses and Factors; and by the Inventor, Gopparp, Chemist. Leicester. 


WAVERLEY PEN 


MPORTANT TO WRITERS, CLERGYMEN, BUSINESS-MEN, WRITERS FOR THE PRESS, 
TEACHERS, &c.—The manufacturers of the WAVERLEY PENS beg to draw the attention of the public to the superiority of the 
Waverley Pen for all purposes of quick writing. The use of the Waverley Pen does not fatigue the hand, though used for many hours ata 
time. It is the only steel pen that can be ui with freedom on rough paper. This pen has had the largest sale of any pen ever made. 
Though made only a few months, many millions of them have been sold, and hundreds of satisfactory notices have appeared in the public 
press. This pen is patent, and parties are cantioned against buying any without trade mark, the Sword and the Pen,. Traders are cautioned 
against buying any infringement of this patent, as they are liable in so | * To be had, wholesale and for export, from MACNIVEN and 
CAMERON, 97, Newgate Street, London, and 23, Blair Street, Edinburgh. tablished 1770. Waverley Pen, 1s. per box; by post, 1s. 2d. 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


"He - £7-7-0 
Simple. 0A 
an 














COMPLETE, 
Noiseless. 


Compact. ~% 24 A N 
2 


: Effective. 'y D 
Bs tue paitish sewing” V4» 
~~ _MACHINE COMPANY (LIMITED), 


AS APPLIED TO THE 
“VICTORIA” FOLDING CABINET 
(PILBEAM’S PATENT), 
Sewing Machine. 
Size 18 in. x 13 in 


Forms the only complete Portable 


THE “ALEXANDRA,” 











ERITANNIA WORKS, GLASGOW; LONDON DEPOT, 71, OXFORD STREET (ncarly opposite the Pantheon) 





The Editor oj Tar Sunpay MaGazine, while deepiy grateful for the kind tone that characterizes the numberless letters addressed to him 











* AUC cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. jorwarded by volunteer writers. 
* ommunicaiions respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be avdressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 


, begs to tatemate that he 
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PURE 


FOR .THE HOUSEHOLD: 'PURER AND BETTER CANNOT BE MADE THAN 


SOAP 


WYSON & CO’S PALE WAX SOAP. 
TYSON & .CO.S BROWN WAX SOAP. 


Tyson & 'Co.’s eritire Mahttfacttre—Pale, Crown, and Brown Sdap— made wholly of ‘the best and purdst ingredients— 


can be confidently recommended to Families as being gratefal to thovtein ; lasting, ‘efficient, and pleasanttin use ; 


such as will not injure clothes. 


Observe!that the name ‘‘Tyson & Co.” is’stamped on every bar, and that all warranted perfectly free from Cocoa-nut | 


oil, Silicate or Waterglass, Clay, Glue, Colouring, and every extraneous substance. 


SOLD -BY GROCERS AND CHANDLERS. 


‘TYSON, RICHMOND, .& JONES, VAUXHALL.SOAPERY, ‘LIVERPOOL. 
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SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 
MESSRS. T. H. FILMER & SON 
Respectfully call 
‘attention to ‘their 
célelgated § EAsy 
Cuarrs, which with 
their stock. of su- 
perior FPCRNITURE 
‘(the largest in. the 
Kiagdom), may be 
setn “at their dld- 
established Fattory 
and. Show’ Rooms, 
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i CHLORODYNE,TOWLE’S 





= 1S-much favoured Preparation, on account of its known 
AL  Qemposition, is-admitted by the Medical Profession to 


be'one ofthe ¢mdst valuable. meiicines*yet:ittroduced. 


Tin Coughs, Bronvlbtitis AAstinna; 8 Gonsumption, 


its’ effeets ‘are’ truly wonderful ;.-immediately relieving the 


‘tightness of the Chest, ‘allaying irritation of the Throat, 


moting Expectoration, and effectually subduing the Cough. 
Price'ls, 14d., 2s. 9d.,;"& 4s;-6d., of most Chemists, 


OR, THE.MANUBACTURER, 


‘A! P. TOWLE, STOSKPORT ROAD, MANGHESTER. | | 
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BROWN AND 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


. Seynhehryr 
¥ _f. 2 eee 


‘ROLSON'S 


CTLY PURE. 





*MOCH RECOMMENDED 





To -obtwin°ektra”profit ‘by the sale, counterfeit cheap: kinds .are-sometimes: offered: instead 


of Brown & Polson’s. 
“JOHN BROWN,” 


“JOHN POLSON,” 


As signed by the wmakers*on eavh ‘package. 





BROWN AND .POLSON’S 


PATENT POWDER STARCH, 


FIRST INTRODUCED IN 1822, 


MAINTAINS the HIGHEST REPUTATION for EXCELLENGE of QUALIT 
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THE BEST -AND .CHEAPEST .STATIONERY IN -THE -WORLD. 
SAUNDERS BROTHERS, 


WHOLESALE STATIONERS AND ENVELOPE MAKERS, 
104, LONDON WAWL, LONDON, E.C. 


FACTORIES : ALBION Pxuace, @ross'Key Court, ap Orrcus Prace, E.C. 
Carriage Paid toruny' Railway Station #Englardor Wales.upon. Orders exceeding 20s. Orders ever. £2°sent, carriage paid, 
to Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Dublin, or to any port in Scotland or Ireland. having direct conwnunieation with London. 





Cream Laid! Note ae. ee <a 1/10ream. | Large Blue’Commercial Note. Se » 2/9 reams |" Moutming Envelopes ............... 4/6 1000 
Superfine ditto +. 2/Sand 3/8 - Foolscap Paper, from ........e0- 5/6, Large Commercial ditto os 
Glazed Straw Note... . /eand 2/3 so, Cream Laid Envelopes. .+..+0.+.-- 2/9 1000 | Commercial Buffditto....... “oe ae 
Mourning Notefany: width) eerevd 38/8 a Superfine ee. . cxaws 4/8 and 5/6 ” Bankers’ Shaped ditto.............. 6/6 ,, 


8 Diesewunk at 1d. per letter, and meta’, 18.;°Crest Dies cut for 5s.; and Monogram Dies, 5s. 6d. 
NO CHARGE made-for ‘Plain Stamping ; Cameo’Stamping; 13.:6d. per 1000; Relief Stamping (any colour),’5s, perream, or 9s. per 1000. 
COMMERCIAL-“STATIONERY AND ACCOUNT BOOKS OF THE BEST’ MANUFACTURE ‘AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


A‘Sample Packet of Stationery containing Samples of about Eighty kinds.of Writing and Blotting ‘Papers. and Envelopes, 
priced and numbered, forwarded ’free,-on-receiptiof Four Stamps, by return of Post. 


Shipping Orders. carefully and\promptly-executéd.—Hlustrated Price Lists Gratisjand Bost Free. 
SAUNDERS BROTHERS, WHOLESALE AND EXPORTYMANGRACTURING STATIONERS, 104, LONDON WALL, 


JUST PUBLISHED (GRATIS), 


Expressly for Ball Rooms, Hotels, Churéhes, THE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 


AND FOR CARRYING: ABOUT, 
SOLVED BY “HER” MAJESTY 


THE WASTELESS CANDLES! THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


Recistered Ladies should at once obtain Gratis of their Draper or Corset 
(Registered), Maker, THOMSON’S .New.Llustration, showing.4he veritable 


withstand any heat and draught, and with ‘s ee DE L’IMPERATRICE.” 
FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING. TAPERING ENDS, A‘SIXPENNY’ PACKET OF 


sutlee's 3 Rosentary Hatr Cleaner 








Fit any Candlestick without. either paper or scraping, and keep 





perfectly upright in the Chandelier. Makes a Pint‘of First-rate-Hatr-Wasu. 
To-be had of all Dealers in Town and Country, 1s. 3d. per lb. in all Used regularly since 1850, in Thousands of Families. 
the usual sizes. | ar Sold by all Chemists, or of Mr. BurLer, Wycombe; for 6 Stamps. 





WITH TAPERING ENDS. 
‘NO PAPER OR SCRAPING ‘REQUIRED 


J.C. & J. FIELD'S PATENT CANDLES, 
eFITTING ANY CANDLESTICK:AND BURNING TO THE-END. 
SAFE—CLEANLY—AND ‘ECONOMICAL. 
»Seld: everywhere — and. Oilmen, ‘in all ‘the ‘usual sizes, ‘and of “various qualities. 


‘Wholesale ar and for Export-at the'Works, UpperMarsh, Lambeth, London, where also may be { 
had their richly perfumed and 


CELEBRATED 'UNFTED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
And the PRIZE: MEDAL :PARAFFINE.OANDLES 
® AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. Gye 
‘ALLNUTT'S .FRUIT LOZENGES, Semnieaaamaeinammean 


For COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROATS, HOARSENESS, &e. Prepared ‘solely tfrom the iP ‘and’ Rvening and other ‘Times and Occa- 














BLACK CURRANT. orKinnell. “ Ieany-emong you aflloted ? tet 
Soldvonly:in Boxesat‘1s. 14d.‘each,and inlarger Boxes (one containing three) at 2s: 6d: each, him 2 Is po 4 mene let. him sin: 
byene or: more Patent'-Medicine Vendors in-each Town.in Great Britain. pealial my AMES V. Ay ‘ es 
FREDERICK ALLNUTT, 12 &13, CHAPEL ROW, PORTSBEA. “Edinburgh © Wt a? Nao. 
‘By Bo ‘Royal Conmmund. ‘London : SIMPEIN, “Marsua.i, & Co. 





IMPOR'FANT &wNNOU NOBMENT. 
PATENT SAFES, 
AND 
VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
making Steel Pens, he has ntrodueed: a SEW SERIES ‘of his useful productions, “which, 
for EXCELLENCE OF ‘TEMPER, QUALITY OF: MATERIAL, and, above: all, CHEAPNESS“IN PRICE, LOCKS 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. CHUBB’S 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
PATENT STEEL PEN ‘MANUFACTURER, 
EGS to inform the Commercial’ World, Scholastic Institutions, ‘and the PATENT DETECTOR 
Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Mackiitrery for 
on ame SepreAE es ae Oty Comaptiton, of quality ; and they-are put up 


in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac-simile-of hissigriature. Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially: to ‘their and post-free. 


use, being of different degrees:of flexibility, and with fine, ‘medium, ‘and points, 
suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 
Sold Retail by.all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants.and Wholesale ‘Déalers*can 


57, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 





and at 37, GRaCECHURCH ‘Srreer, Lonbon. 











be supplied at the Works, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM ; at 91, JOHN Sraeet, New-York ; LONDON. 
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“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY? " 






@AWARDED AT THE lg 


GREAT EXHIBITIONS or 1851&1862 


AND ALSO THE 


ONLY BRITISH MEDAL 
ley, AT THE 


62: 
Oy 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


a Jy lporar Linding, | 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


Easy to Operate. SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINES, They Run, Tuck, Hem, 
FOR EVERY HOME. Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 


PRICE FROM £6 6s. ; 
Price from £6 68. WHIGHT & MANN, 148, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. Price from £6 6s, 


SEWING MACHINE. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Binding, Cording, Quilting, and Gathering and Sewing on 

Ruffle at the same time, it MAKES FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES, has Parent REVERSIBLE 

Feep Motion, Fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improve- 

ments, for which the Highest Premium (GuLD MEDAL) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing 

Machines at the EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, held at New York, 1865. 
Copy oF CoMMITTEE’s REPORT AND PROSPECTUS, WITH SAMPLE OF WORK, Post FREE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Appress: FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 

























Simple to Learn. 


Quiet in Working. Braid, and Embroider. 














KEATING’S | OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMP- 
PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. | aaah, Gineeeas time 
: , : oan Pa fas KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
LEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, ANTS, ” 7 7 TLTy 
% k ’ *> | WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 
MOSQUITOS, MOTHS, &c., are instantly destroyed by this | Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as 
Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life. the most effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough, 
Imported and sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., each ; or 1s. | and all Disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat. 
Packets, free by Post, for 14 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of | Sold in Boxes, 1s. Idd. ; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
36. Also in Bottles with Bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each,, by THOMAS | T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. retail by all Druggists, &c. 















Requires neither hemming nor 
whipping, and is of a fine and 
peculiarly durable material, 
erfectly free from all dress. 
t is of various widths. 
For trimming all kinds of 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
WASHING APPAREL. 


—. : — sta = containing 12 yards. and bearing the 
a ” ee names of J. & J. CASH, Patentees. 


N Eas 
This Frilling is not attached to any band, and can be sewn on with great neatness, 
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ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


[See page 569. 
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ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


BY THE VICAR, 


XXiI, 


As the winter went on, it was sad to look on the 
evident though slow decline of Catherine Weir. It 
seemed as if the dead season was dragging her to its 
bosom, to lay her among the leaves of past summers. 
She was still to be found in the shop, or appeared in 
it as often as the bell suspended over the door rang 
to announce the entrance of a customer ; but she was 
terribly worn, and her step indicated much weakness. 
Nor had the signs of restless trouble diminished as 
these tide-marks indicated ebbing strength. There 
was the same dry fierce fire in her eyes; the same 
forceful compression of her lips ; the same evidences of 
brooding over some one absorbing thought or feeling. 
She seemed to me, and to Dr. Duncan as well, to be 
dying of resentment. Would nobody do anything for 
her? I thought. Would not her father help her? He 
had got more gentle now; whence I had reason to 
hope that Christian principles and feelings had begun 
to rise and operate in him ; while surely the influence 
of his son must, by this time, have done something 
not only to soften his character generally, but to ap- 
pease the anger he had cherished towards the one ewe- 
lamb, against which, having wandered away into the 
desert -place, he had closed and barred the door of the 
sheep-fold. I would go and see him, and try what 
could be done for her. : 

I may be forgiven here if I make the remark that I 
cannot help thinking that what measure of success I 
had already had with my people, was partly owing to 
this, that when I thought of a thing and had concluded 
it might do, I very seldom put off the consequent 
action. I found I was wrong sometimes, and that the 
particular action did no good; but thus movement 
was kept up in my operative nature, preventing it 
from sinking towards the inactivity to which I was but 
too much inclined. Besides, to find out what will not 
do, is a step towards finding out what will do. More- 
over, an attempt in itself unsuccessful may set some- 
thing or other in motion that will help. 

My present attempt turned out one of my failures, 
though [ cannot think that it would have been better 
left unmade. 

A red rayless sun, which one might have imagined 
sullen and disconsolate because he could not make 
the dead earth smile into flowers, was looking through 
the frosty fog of the winter morning as I walked across 
the bridge to find Thomas Weir in his workshop. The 
poplars stood like goblin sentinels, with black heads, 
upon which the long hair stood on end, all along the 
dark cold river. 
which the love has vanished. 
hastened on. 


That will 


a thought—a far more important fact. 
come again only when its time comes first. 
‘*A cold morning, Thomas,” I called from the 
door. 
**T can always keep myself warm, sir,” returned 


| Thomas, cheerfully. 


** What are you doing, Tom?” I said, going up to 
him first. 


** A little job for myself, sir, I’m making a few 


| bookshelves,” 





| spell, 
Nature looked like a life out of | had not had this safety-valve of bodily exertion, I 
I turned from it and | cannot even imagine. , 


**T want to have a little talk with your father. 
Just step out in a minute or so, and ket me have 
half-an-hour.”’ 

** Yes, sir, certainly.” 

I then went to the other end of the shop, for, curi- 
ously, as it seemed to me, although father and son 
were on the best of terms, they always worked as far 
from each other as the shop would permit, and it was 
a very large room, 

“It is not easy always to keep warm through and 
through, Thomas,” I said. 

I suppose my tone revealed to his quick perceptions 
that ‘‘ more was meant than met the ear.” He looked 


| up from his work, his tool filled with an uncompleted 


shaving. 

** And when the heart gets cold,” I went on, ‘‘ it 
is not easily warmed again. The fire’s hard to light 
there, Thomas,” 

Still he looked at me, stooping over his work, ap- 
parently with a presentiment of what was coming. 

‘*T fear there is no way of lighting it again, except 
the blacksmith’s way.” 

‘Hammering the iron till it is red-hot, you mean, 
sir ?” 

“Tdo, When a man’s heart has grown cold, the 
blows of affliction must fall thick and heavy before 
the fire can be got that will light it.—When did you 
see your daughter Catherine, Thomas ?” 

His head dropped, and he began to work as if for 
bare life. Not a word came from the form now bent 
over his tool as if he had never lifted himself up since 
he first began in the morning. I could just see that 
his face was deadly pale, and his lips compressed like 
those of one of the violent who take the kingdom of 
heaven by force. But it was for no such agony of 
effort that his were thus closed. He went on work- 
ing till the silence became so lengthened that it 
seemed settled into the endless, I felt embarras:eJ. 
To break a silence is sometimes as hard as to break a 
What Thomas would have done or said if he 


*¢ Thomas,” I said, at length, laying my hand on 


Thomas was busy working with a spokeshave at the | his shoulder, “you are not going to part company 


spoke of a cart-wheel. 


visual fact will sometimes keep its place in the memory, | 


| 


How curiously the smallest | with me, I hope.” 


‘*You drive a man too far, sir. Ive given in 


when it cannot with all earnestness of eudeavour recall | more to you than ever I did to man, sir; and I 
II.—40. 





——— 
—— 
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could be done for her. 


thing or other in motion that will help. 


left unmade. 


hastened on. 





II.—40. 





— 


She was still to be found in the shop, or appeared in 
it as often as the bell suspended over the door rang | 
to announce the entrance of a customer ; but she was | him first. 
terribly worn, and her step indicated much weakuess. 
Nor had the signs of restless trouble diminished as 
these tide-marks indicated ebbing strength. 
was the same dry fierce fire in her eyes; the same 
forceful compression of her lips ; the same evidences of 
brooding over some one absorbing thought or feeling. 
She seemed to me, and to Dr. Duncan as well, to be 
dying of resentment. Would nobody do anything for 


had got more gentle now ; whence I had reason to 
hope that Christian principles and feelings had begun 
to rise and operate in him ; while surely the influence 
of his son must, by this time, have done something 
not only to soften his character generally, but to ap- 
pease the anger he had cherished towards the one ewe- 
lamb, against which, having wandered away into the 
desert-place, he had closed and barred the door of the | shaving. 
sheep-fold. I would go and see him, and try what 


I may be forgiven here if I make the remark that I 
cannot help thinking that what measure of success I 
had already had with my people, was partly owing to 
this, that when I thought of a thing and had concluded 
it might do, I very seldom put off the consequent 
action. I found I was wrong sometimes, and that the 
particular action did no good; but thus movement | sir?” 
was kept up in my operative nature, preventing it TF do. 
from sinking towards the inactivity to which I was but 
too much inclined. Besides, to find out what will not 
do, is a step towards finding out what will do. 
over, an attempt in itself unsuccessful may set some- 


My present attempt turned out one of my failures, 
though I cannot think that it would have been better 


A red rayless sun, which one might have imagined 
sullen and disconsolate because he could not make 
the dead earth smile into flowers, was looking through 
the frosty fog of the winter morning as I walked across 
the bridge to find Thomas Weir in his workshop. The | seemed settled into the endless, 
poplars stood like goblin sentinels, with black heads, 
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There 


| 
} 


bare life. 





| Thomas, cheerfully. 
** What are you doing, Tom?” I said, going up to 


‘A little job for myself, sir. 
bookshelves,” 

**T want to have a little talk with your father. 
Just step out in a minute or so, and let me have 
half-an-hour.”’ 

** Yes, sir, certainly.” 

I then went to the other end of the shop, for, curi- 
ously, as it seemed to me, although father and son 
her? I thought. Would not her father help her? THe | were on the best of terms, they always worked as far 
from each other as the shop would permit, and it was 
a very large room. 

** Tt is not easy always to keep warm through and 
through, Thomas,” I said. 

I suppose my tone revealed to his quick perceptions 
that ‘‘ more was meant than met the ear.” He looked 
up from his work, his tool filled with an uncompleted 


heaven by force. 
effort that his were thus closed. 
ing till the silence became so lengthened that it 






XXI, |@ thought—a far more important fact. That will 
As the winter went on, it was sad to look on the | come again only when its time comes first. 
evident though slow decline of Catherine Weir. It| ‘*A cold morning, Thomas,” I called from the 
seemed as if the dead season was dragging her to its | door. 
bosom, to lay her among the leaves of past summers. | ‘I can always keep myself warm, sir,” returned 


I’m making a few 


** And when the heart gets cold,” I went on, ‘‘ it 
is not easily warmed again. 
there, Thomas.” 

Still he looked at me, stooping over his work, ap- 
parently with a presentiment of what was coming. 

‘*T fear there is no way of lighting it again, except 
the blacksmith’s way.” 

‘* Hammering the iron till it is red-hot, you mean, 


The fire’s hard to light 


When a man’s heart has grown cold, the 
blows of affliction must fall thick and heavy before 
the fire can be got that will light it—When did you 
More- | see your daughter Catherine, Thomas ?” 

His head dropped, and he began to work as if for 
Not a word came from the form now bent 
over his tool as if he had never lifted himself up since 
he first began in the morning. 
his face was deadly pale, and his lips compressed like 
those of one of the violent who take the kingdom of 
But it was for no such agony of 
He went on work- 


I could just see that 


I felt embarras:ed, 
To break a silence is sometimes as hard as to break a 
upon which the long hair stood on end, all along the | spell. What Thomas would have done or said if he 
dark cold river. Nature looked like a life out of | 


had not had this safety-valve of bodily exertion, I 
which the love has vanished. I turned from it and | cannot even imagine. 


** Thomas,” I said, at length, laying my hand on 


Thomas was busy working with a spokeshave at the | his shoulder, ‘‘ you are not going to part company 
spoke of a cart-wheel. How curiously the smallest | with me, I hope.” 
visual fact will sometimes keep its place in the memory, | ‘* You drive a man too far, sir. 
when it cannot with all earnestness of eudeavour recall | more to you than ever I did to man, sir; and I 


I’ve given in 
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don’t know that I oughtn’t to be ashamed of it. But | 
you don’t know where to stop. If we lived a thou- | 
sand years you would be driving a man on to the last. 
And there’s no good in that, sir. A man must be at 
peace somewhen.” 

‘The question is, Thomas, whether I would be 
driving you on or back. You and I too must go on 


or back. I want to go on myself, and to make you 
goon too. I don’t want to be parted from you now 
or then.” 


‘¢ That’s all very well, sir, and very kind, I don’t 
doubt ; but, as I said afore, a man must be at peace 
somewhen.” 

“ That’s what I want so much that I want you 
to go on. Peace! I trust in God we shall both 
have it one day, somewhen, as you say. Have you 
got this peace so plentifully now that you are satis- 
fied as you are? You will never get it but by going 
on. ” 

‘*Tdo not think there is any good got in stirring a 


puddle. Let by-gonesbeby-gones. You make a mis- 
take, sir, in rousing an anger which I would willingly 
let sleep.” 


‘* Better a wakeful anger, and a wakeful conscience 
with it, than an anger sunk into indifference, and a 
sleeping dog of a conscience that will not bark. To 
have ceased to be angry is not one step nearer to your 
daughter. Better strike her, abuse her, with the 
chance of a kiss to follow. Ah, Thomas, you are 
like Jonas with his gourd.” 

**T don’t see what that has to do with it.” 

‘¢T will tell you. You are fierce in wrath at the dis- 
grace to your family. Your prideisupinarms. You 
don’t care for the misery of your daughter, who, the 
more wrong she has done, is the more to be pitied by 
a father’s heart. Your pride, I say, is all that you 
care about. The wrong your daughter has done, you 
care nothing about ; or you would have taken her to 
your arms years ago, in the hope that the fervour of 
your love would drive the devil out of her and make 
her repent. I say it is not the wrong, but the dis- 
grace you care for. The gourd of your pride is 
withered, and yet you will water it with your daugh- 
ter’s misery.” 

**Go out of my shop,” he cried ; “‘or I may say 
what I should be sorry for.” 

I turned at once and left him. I found young 
Tom round the corner, leaning against the wall, and 
reading his Virgil. 

**Don’t speak to your father, Tom,” I said, “for 
awhile. I’ve put him out of temper. He will be 
best left alone,” 

He looked frightened. 

‘* There’s no harm done, Tom, my boy. I’ve been 
talking to him about your sister. He must have 
time to think over what I have said to him.” 

“T see, sir; I see.” 

** Be as attentive to him as you can.” 

‘¢T will, sir.” 

It was not alone resentment at my interference 
that had thus put the poor fellow beside himself, I 





was certain: I had called up all the old misery 
—set the wound bleeding again. Shame was once | 
That his | 


more wide awake and tearing at his heart, 





daughter should have done so! For she had been 
his pride. She had been the belle of the village, 
and very lovely ; but having been apprenticed toa 
dressmaker in Addicehead, had, after being there 
about a year and a half, returned home, apparently 
in adecline. After the birth of her child, however, 
she had, to her own disappointment, and no doubt to 
that of her father as well,. begun to recover. What 
a time of wretchedness it must have been to both 
of them until she left his house, one can imagine, 
Most likely the misery of the father vented itself in 
greater unkindness than he felt, which, sinking into 
the proud nature she had derived from him, roused 
such a resentment as rarely if ever can be thoroughly 
appeased until Death comes in to help the reconcilia- 
tion. How often has an old love blazed up again 
under the blowing of his cold breath, and sent the 
spirit warm at heart into the regions of the unknown ! 
She never would utter a word to reveal the name or 
condition of him by whom she had been wronged. 
To his child, as long as he drew his life from her, she 
behaved with strange alternations of dislike and pas- 
sionate affection ; after which season the latter began to 
diminish in violence, and the former to become more 
fixed, till at length, by the time I had made their ac- 
quaintance, her feelings seemed to have settled into 
what would have been indifference but for the con- 
stant reminder of her shame and her wrong together, 
which his very presence necessarily was. 

They were not only the gossips of the village who 
judged that the fact of Addicehead’s being a garrison- 
town had something to do with the fate that had be- 
fallen her ; a fate by which, in its very spring-time, 
when its flowers wefe loveliest, and hope was its 
strongest for summer, her life was changed into the 
dreary wind-swept, rain-sodden moor. The man who 
can accept such a sacrifice from a woman,—I say nothing 
of wiling it from her—is, in his meanness, selfishness, 
and dishonour, contemptible as the Pharisee who 
with his long prayers devours the widow’s house. 
He leaves her desolate, while he walks off free. 
Would to God a man like the great-hearted, pure- 
bodied Milton, a man whom young men are com- 
pelled to respect, would in this our age, utter such 
a word as, making ‘*mad the guilty,” if such grace 
might be accorded them, would ‘‘appal the free,” 
lest they too should fall into such a mire of selfish 
dishonour! 


XXII. 


About this time my father was taken ill, and several 
journeys to London followed. It is only as vicar that 
I am writing these memorials—for such they should 
be called, rather than annals, though certainly the 
use of the latter word has of late become vague enough 
for all convenience—theréfore I have said nothing 
about my home-relations ; but I must just mention 
here that I had a half-sister, about half my own age, 
whose anxiety during my father’s illness rendered my 
visits more frequent than perhaps they would have been 
from my own, But my sister was right in her anxiety. 
My father grew worse, and in December he died. I 
will not eulogise one so dear to me. That he was no 
common man will appear from the fact of his uncon- 
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ventionality and justice in leaving his property to my 
sister, saying in his will that he had done all I could 
require of him, in giving me a good education ; and 
that, men having means in their power which women 
had not, it was unjust to the latter to make them, 
without a choice, dependent upon the former. After 
the funeral, my sister, feeling it impossible to remain 


in the house any longer, begged me to take her with | 
me. So, after arranging affairs, we set out, and | 


reached Marshmallows on New Year’s Day. 


My sister being so much younger than myself, her | 
presence in my house made very little change in my | 


habits. She came into my ways without any difli- 


culty, so that I did not experience the least restraint | 
And I soon began to | 


from having to consider her. 
find her of considerable service among the poor and 
sick of my flock, the latter class being more numerous 
this winter, on account of the greater severity of the 
weather. 

I now began to note a change in the habits of Cathe- 


rine Weir. As far as I remember, I had never up to this | 


time seen her out of her own house, except in church, 
at which she had been a regular attendant for months. 
Now, however, I began to meet her when and where 
I least expected—lI do not say often, but so often as 
to make me believe she went wandering about fre- 
quently. It was always at night, however, and 
always in stormy weather. 
a sick woman could do so—for a sick woman may 


I could not see how I was to make any progress 
towards her favour. There seemed a barrier as in- 
aurmountable as intangible between her and me. The 
will of one woman came between and parted us, and 
that will was as the magic line over which no effort 
of will or strength could enable the enchanted knight 
to make a single stride. And this consciousness of 
being fettered by insensible and infrangible bonds, 
this need of doing something with nothing tangible 


| in the reach of the outstretched hand, so worked upon 


my mind, that it naturally sought relief, as often as 
the elemental strife arose, by mingling unconstrained 
with the tumult of the night.—Will my readers find 
it hard to believe that this disquietude of mind should 
gradually sink away as the hours of Saturday glided 
down into night, and the day of my best labour drew 
nigh? Or will they answer, ‘* We believe it easily ; 
for then you could at least see the lady, and that 
comforted you” ? Whatever it was that quieted me, 
not the less have I to thank God for it. All might 
have been so different. What a fearful thing would 
it have been for.me to have found my mind so full 
of my own cares, that I was unable to do God’s 
work and bear my neighbour’s burden! But even 
then I would have cried to Him, and said, *‘ I know 


| thee that thou art 2o0¢ a hard master.” 


The marvel was, not that | 


be able to do anything—but that she could do so | 
more than once: that was the marvel. At the same | 
_ the eccentricity of whose late behaviour, being in the 


time, I began to miss her from church. 


Possibly my reader may wonder how I came to | 


have the chance of meeting any one again and again 
at night and in stormy weather. I can relieve him 


from the difficulty. Odd as it will appear to some | 
readers, I had naturally # predilection for rough | 
the wind blowing hard from the south-west, melting 


weather. I think I enjoyed fighting with a storm in 
winter nearly as much as lying on the grass under a 
beech-tree in summer. Possibly this assertion may seem 
strange to one likewise who has remarked the ordinary 
peaceableness of my disposition. But he may have 
done me the justice to remark at the same time, that I 
have some considerable pleasure in fighting the devil, 
though none in fighting my fellow-man, even in the 
ordinary form of disputation, in which however it is 
not heart’s blood, but soul’s blood, that is so often 


Now, however, that I have quite accounted, as I 
believe, by the peculiarity both of my disposition and 
circumstances, for unusual wanderings under con- 
ditions when most people consider themselves fortu- 
nate within doors, 1 must return to Catherine Weir, 


particulars discussed identical with that of mine, led 
to the necessity for the explanation of my habits given 
above. 

One January afternoon, just as twilight was folding 
her grey cloak about her, and vanishing in the night, 


the snow under foot, and sorely disturbing the dignity 
of the one grand old cedar which stood before my 


_ study window, and now filled my room with the great 
sweeps of its moaning, I felt as if the elements were 


shed. Indeed there are many controversies far more | 
immoral, as to the manner in which they are con- | 


ducted, than a brutal prize-fight. There is a pleasure 
of its own in conflict ; and I have always experienced 
a certain indescribable, though I believe not at all 
unusual exaltation, even in struggling with a well- 
set, thoroughly roused storm of wind and snow or 
rain. The sources of this by no means unusual 
delight, I will not stay to examine, indicating only 
that I believe the sources are deep.—I was now quite 
well, and had no reason to fear bad consequences 
from the indulgence of this surely innocent form of 
the love of strife. 

But I find I must give another reason as well, if I 
would be thoroughly honest with my reader. The 
fact was, that as I had recovered strength, I had be- 
come more troubled and restless about Miss Oldcastle. 


calling me, and rose to obey the summons. My sister 
was, by this time, so accustomed to my going out in 
all weathers, that she troubled me with no expostula- 
tion. My spirits began to rise the moment I was in the 
wind. Keen, and cold, and unsparing it swept through 
the leafless branches around me, with a different 
hiss for every tree that bent, and swayed, and tossed 
in its torrent, as 1 made my way to the gate and out 
upon the road, by which, turniug to the right, away 
from the village, I “sought a kind of common, open 
and treeless, the nearest approach to a moor that 
there was in the county, I believe, over which such 
a wind swept unstayed by house, or shrub, or fence, 
the only shelter it afforded lying in the inequalities 
of its surface. 

I had walked with my head bent low against the 
blast, for the better part of a mile, fighting for every 
step of the way, when, coming to a deep-cut in the 
common opening at right angles from the road, whence 
at some time or other a large quantity of sand had 
been carted, I turned into its defence to recover my 


| breath, and listen to the noise of the wind in the 
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fierce rush of its sea over the open channel of the 
common. And I remember I was thinking with 
myself : ‘* If the air would only become faintly visible 


for a moment, what a sight it would be of waste | 


grandeur with its thousands of billowing eddies and 
self-involved, conflicting, and swallowing whirlpools 
from the sea-bottom of this common!” when, with 
my imagination resting on the fancied vision, I was 
startled by such a moan as seemed about to break into 


a storm of passionate cries, but was followed by the 


words: 

*©Q God! I cannot bear it longer. 
help for me?” 

Instinctively almost, I knew that Catherine Weir 
was beside me, though I could not see where she was. 
In a moment more, however, I thought I could dis- 
tinguish through the darkness—imagination no doubt 
filling up the truth of its form—a figure crouching in 
such an attitude of abandoned despair as recalled one 
of Flaxman’s outlines, the body bent forward over 


Hast thou no 


the drawn-up knees, and the face thus hidden even | 


from the darkness. I could not help saying to my- 
self, as I took a step or two towards her, ‘* What is 
thy trouble to hers !” 

I may here remark that I had come to the conclu- 
sion from pondering over her case, that until a yet 
deeper and bitterer resentment than that which she 
tore to her father was removed, it would be of no 
use attacking the latter. For the former kept her in 
a state of hostility towards her whole race : with her- 
self at war she had no gentle thoughts, no love for 
her kind ; but ever 


She fed her wound with fresh-renewed bale 


from every hurt that she received from or imagined to 
be offered her by anything human. Sol had resolved 


that the next time 1 had an opportunity of speaking | 
to her, I would make an attempt to probe the evil to | 


its root, though I had but little hope, I confess, of 
doing any good. And now when I heard her say, 


‘* Hast thou no help for me?” I went near her with | 


the words : 

**God has, indeed, help for his own offspring. 
Has He not suffered that He might help ? 
have not yet forgiven.” 


When I began to speak, she gave a slight start: | a house to keep fair and pure for Him? 


But you | 


set her beside him on the rock which he felt firm 
under his own feet. 

“TI will not leave you alone, Catherine,” I said, 
feeling that I must at length assume another tone of 
|; Speech with her who resisted gentleness. ‘‘ Scorn 
| my interference as you will,” I said, ‘‘I have yet to 
give an account of you. And I have to fear lest my 
Master should require your blood at my hands, [ 
did not follow you here, you may well believe me; 
but I have found you here, and I must speak.” 

All this time the wind was roaring overhead. But 
in the hollow was stillness, and I was so near her, 
that I could hear every word she said, although she 
spoke in a low compressed tone. 

‘Have you a right to persecute me,” she said, 
*¢ because I am unhappy ?” 

**T have a right, and more than a right, I have a 


duty to aid your better self against your worse. You, 
I fear, are siding with your worse self.” 
| You judge me hard. I have had wrongs 


that . 

And here she stopped in a way that let me know 
she would say no more, 

**That you have had wrongs, and bitter wrongs, I 
do not for a moment doubt. And him who has done 
you most wrong, you will not forgive.” 

cc No. 2 . 

**No. Not even for the sake of Him who, hang- 
ing on the tree, after all the bitterness of blows and 
whipping, and derision, and rudest gestures and 
taunts, even when the faintness of death was upon 
Him cried to his Father to forgive their cruelty. 
He asks you to forgive the man who wronged you, 
and you will not—not even for Him! Oh, Catherine, 
Catherine !” 

‘* It is very easy to talk, Mr. Walton,” she returned 
with forced but cool scorn. 

‘¢Tell me, then,” I said, ‘‘have you nothing to 
repent of? Have you done no wrong in this same 
miserable matter ?” 

‘*T do not understand you, sir,” she said, freezingly, 
| petulantly, not sure, perhaps, or unwilling to believe, 
that I meant what I did mean. 

I was fully resolved to be plain with her now. 

*‘ Catherine Weir,” I said, *‘ did not God give you 
Did you 





she was far too miserable to be terrified at anything. | keep it so?” 


Before I had finished, she stood erect on her feet, | 


facing me with the whiteness of her face glimmering 
through the blackness of the night. 

**T ask Him for peace,” she said, ‘and he sends 
me more torment.” 


And I thought of Ahab when he said, ‘* Hast thou | 


found me, O mine enemy ?” 

‘*Tf we had what we asked for always, we should 
too often find it was not what we wanted, after 
all.” 

** You will not leave me alone,” she said. 
too bad.” 

Poor woman ! 
to God in her trouble ; for she could scarcely endure 
a word from her fellow-man. She, despairing before 
God, was fierce as a tigress to her fellow-sinner who 


Tt is 


It was well for her she could pray | 


would stretch a hand to help her out of the mire, and | 





“He lied to me,” she cried fiercely, with a cry 
that seemed to pierce through the storm over our head, 
up towards the everlasting justice. ‘He lied, and I 
trusted. For his sake I sinned, and he threw me 
from him.” 

“You gave him what was not yours to give. 
| What right had you to cast your pearl before a 

swine? But dare you say it was all for his sake 
you did it?” 2 

| She made a broken gesture of lifting her hands to 
her head, let them drop by her side, and said nothing. 
| You knew you were doing wrong. You felt it 
even more than he did. For God made you with a 
more delicate sense of purity, with a shrinking from 
the temptation, with a womanly foreboding of dis- 
grace, to help you to hold the cup of your honour 
steady, which yet you dropped on the ground. Do 
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not seek refuge in the cant about a woman’s weak- 
ness. The strength of the woman is as needful to 
her womanhood, as the strength of the man is to his 
manhood ; and a woman is just as strong as she will 
be. And now, instead of humbling yourself before 
your Father in heaven, whom you have wronged more 
even than your father on earth, you rage over your 
injuries and cherish hatred against him who wronged 
you. But I will go yet further, and show you in 
God’s name, that you wronged your seducer. For you 
were his keeper, as he was yours. What if he had 
found a noble-hearted girl who also trusted him en- 
tirely—just until she knew she ought not to listen 
to him a moment longer ? who, when his love showed 
itself less than human, caring but for itself, rose in 
the royalty of her maidenhood, and looked him in 
the face? Would he not have been ashamed before 
her, and so before himself, seeing in the glass of her 
dignity his own contemptibleness ? But instead of 
such a woman he found you, who let him do as he 
would. No redemption for him in you. And now 
he walks the earth the worse for you, defiled by your 
spoil, glorying in his poor victory over you, despising 
all women for your sake, unrepentant and proud, 
ruining others the easier that he has already ruined 
you.” 

** He does! he does!” she shrieked, “ but I will 
have my revenge. I can and I will.” 

And, darting past me, she rushed out into the 
storm. I followed, and could just see that she took 
the way to the village. Her dim shape went down 
the wind before me into the darkness. I followed in 
the same direction, fast and faster, for the wind was 
behind me, and a vague fear which ever grew in my 
heart, urged me to overtake her. What had I done? 
To what might I not have driven her? And although all 
I had said was true, and I had spoken from motives 
which, as far as I knew my own heart, I could not 
condemn, yet, as I sped after her, there came a re- 
action of feeling from the severity with which I had 
displayed her own case against her. ‘* Ah! poor 
sister,” I thought, ‘‘ was it for me thus to reproach 
thee who hadst suffered already so fiercely? If the 
Spirit speaking in thy heart could not win thee, how 
should my words of hard accusation, true though they 
were, every one of them, rouse in thee anything but 
the wrath that springs from shame? Should I not 









The wind fell a little as we came near the village, and 
the rain began to come down in torrents, There must 
have been a moon somewhere behind the clouds, for 
the darkness became less dense, and I began to fancy 
I could again see the dim shape which had rushed 
from me. I increased my speed, and became certain 
of it. Suddenly, her strength giving way, or her 
foot stumbling over something in the road, she fell to 
the earth with a cry. 

I was beside her in a moment. She was insensible, 
I did what I could for her, and in a few minutes 
she began to come to herself. 

“Where am I? Who is it ?” she asked, listlessly. 

When she found who I was, she made a great effort 
to rise, and succeeded. 

You must take my arm,” I said, ‘and I will help 
you to the vicarage.” 

‘**T will go home,” she answered. 

‘Lean on me now, at least ; for you must get 
somewhere,” 

‘What does it matter?’ she said, in such a tone 
of despair, that it went to my very heart. 

A wild half-cry, half-sob followed, and then she 
took my arm, and said nothing more. Nor did I 
trouble her with any words, except, when we reached 
the gate, to beg her to come into the vicarage instead 
of going home. But she would not listen to me, and 
so I took her home. 

She pulled the key of the shop from her pocket, 
Her hand trembled so that I took it from her, and 
opened the door. A candle with a long snuff was 
flickering on the counter ; and stretched out on the 
counter, with his head about a foot from the candle, 
lay little Gerard, fast asleep. 

‘© Ah, little darling!” I said in my heart, “ this is 
not much like painting the sky yet. But who knows?” 
And as I uttered the common-place question in my 
mind, in my mind it was suddenly changed into the 
half of a great dim prophecy by the answer which 
arose to it there, for the answer was ‘‘ God.” 

I lifted the little fellow in my arms. He had 
fallen asleep weeping, and his face was dirty, anl 


| streaked with the channels of his tears. Catherine 


have tried again, and yet again, to waken thy love ? | 
offering any opposition, his mother followed, and 


and then a sweet and healing shame, like that of her 
who bathed the Master’s feet with her tears, would 
have bred fresh love, and no wrath.” 

But again I answered for myself, that my heart had 
not been the less tender towards her that I had tried 
to humble her, for it was that she might slip from 
under the net of her pride. 
spoke the hardest things I could find, my heart was 
yearning over her. 


mon wrong between them help her to forgive? And 
with the first motion of willing pardon, would not a 


spring of tenderness, grief, and hope, burst from her | 


poor old dried-up heart, and make it young and fresh 


ence more? Thus I reasoned with myself as I fol- | 


lowed her back through the darkness, 


| it was upon which that dim light fell! 


Even when my tongue | 


If I could but make her feel that | 
she too had been wrong, would not the sense of com- | 


had snuffed the candle, and now stood with it in her 
hand, waiting for me to go. But, without heeding 
her, I bore my child to the door that led to their 
dwelling. I had never been up those stairs before, and 
therefore knew nothing of the way. But without 


What a sad face of suffering and strife 
She set the 
candle down upon the table of a small room at the 
top of the stairs, which might have been comfortable 


lighted me. 


‘enough but that it was neglected and disordered. 


And now I saw that she did not even have her child 
to sleep with her, for his crib stood in a corner of 
this their sitting-room. 

I sat down on a hair-cloth couch, and proceeded to 
undress little Gerard, trying as much as I could not 
to wake him. In this I was almost successful. 
Catherine stood staring at me without saying a word. 
She looked dazed, perhaps from the effects of her fall. 
But she brought me his nightgown notwithstanding. 
| Just as I had finished putting it on, and was rising 
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to lay him in his crib, he opened his eyes, and looked 
at me; then gave a hurried look round, as if for his 
mother ; then threw his arms round my neck and 


kissed me. I laid him down and the same moment 
he was fast asleep. In the morning it would not be 
even a dream to him. 

** Now,” I thought, ‘‘ you are safe for the night, 
poor fatherless child. Even your mother’s hardness 
will not make you sad now. Perhaps the Heavenly 
Father will send you loving dreams,” 

I turned to Catherine, and bade her good-night. 
She just put her hand in mine ; but, instead of re- 
turning my leave-taking, she said : 

** Do not fancy you will get the better of me, Mr. 
Walton, by being kind to that boy. I will have my 
revenge, and I know how. I am only waiting my 
time. When he is just going to drink, I will dash it 
from his hand. Iwill. At the altar I will.” 

Her eyes were flashing almost with madness, and 
she made fierce gestures with her right arm. I saw 
that argument was useless. 

** You loved him once, Catherine,” I said. ‘‘ Love 
him again. Love him better. Forgive him. Revenge 
is far worse than anything you have done yet.” 

‘© What do I care! Why should I care? ” 

And she laughed terribly. 

I made haste to leave the room and the house; 
but I lingered for nearly an hour about the place 
before I could make up my mind to go home, so 
much was I afraid lest she should do something alto- 
gether insane. But at length I saw the candle appear 
in the shop, which was some relief to my anxiety ; 
and reflecting that her one consuming thought of 
revenge was some security for her conduct otherwise, 
I went home. 

That night my own troubles seemed small to me, 
and I did not brood over them at all. My mind was 
filled with the idea of the sad misery which, rather 
than in which, that poor woman was; and I prayed 
for her as for a desolated human world whose sun had 
deserted the heavens, whose fair fields, rivers, and 
groves were hardening into the frost of death, and all 
their germs of hope becoming but portions of the life- 
less mass. ‘* If Iam sorrowful,” I said, ‘* God lives 
none the less, And his will is better than mine, 
yea is my hidden and perfected will. In Him is my 
life. His will be done. What, then, is my trouble 
compared to hers? I will not sink into it and be 
selfish.” 

In the morning my first business was to inquire 
after her. I found her in the shop, looking very ill, 
and obstinately reserved. Gerard sat in a corner, 
looking as far from happy as a child of his years could 
look. As I left the shop he crept out with me. 

‘*Gerard, come back,” said his mother, 

‘*T will not take him away,” I said. 

The boy looked up in my face, as if he wanted to 
whisper to me, and I stooped to listen, 

**T dreamed last night,” said the boy, “that a big 
angel with white wings came and took me out of my 
bed, and carried me high, high up—so high that I 
could not dream any more.” 

‘* We shall be carried up so high one day, Gerard, 
my boy, that we shall not want to dream any more. 





For we shall be carried up to God himself. 
back to your mother.” 

He obeyed at once, and I went on through the 
village. 


Now go 


XXIII. 
I waNnTED just to pass the gate, and look up the 


road towards Oldcastle Hall. I thought to see nothing 


| acquaintance, had returned. 


| both, 


but the empty road between the leafless trees, lying 
there like a dead stream that would not bear me on to 
the ‘‘ sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice” that lay 
beyond. But just as I reached the gate, Miss Old- 
castle came out of the lodge, where I learned afterwards 
the woman that kept the gate was ill. 

When she saw me she stopped, and I entered 
hurriedly, and addressed her. But I could say noth- 
ing better than the merest commonplaces. For her 
old manner, which I had almost forgotten, a cer- 
tain coldness shadowed with haughtiness, whose influ- 
ence I had strongly felt when I began to make her 
Icannot make my reader 
understand how this could be blended with the 
sweetness in her face and the gentleness of her manners ; 
but there the opposites were, and I could feel them 
There was likewise a certain drawing of her- 
self away from me, which checked the smallest advance 


| on my part; so that—I wonder at it now, but so it 


was—after a few words of very ordinary conversa- 


| tion, I bade her good-morning and went away, feeling 


like ‘*a man forbid’”’—as if I had done her some 
wrong, and she had chidden me for it. What a stone 
lay in my breast! I could hardly breathe for it. 
What could have caused her to change her manner 


| towardsme? I had made no advance; I could not 


' and here stood I, outside the gate. 


' to the village. 


have offended her. Yet there she glided up the road, 
That road was 
now a flowing river that bore from me the treasure of 
the earth, while my boat was spell-bound, and could 
not follow. I would run after her, fall at her feet, 
and intreat to know wherein I had offended her. But 
there I stood enchanted, and there she floated away 
between the trees ; till at length she turned the slow 
sweep, and I, breathing deep as she vanished from my 
sight, turned likewise, and walked back the dreary way 
And now I knew that I had never 
been miserable in my life before. And I knew, too, 
that I had never loved her as I loved her now. 

But, as 1 had for the last ten years of my life been 
striving to be a right will, with a thousand failures 
and forgetfulnesses every one of those years, while 
yet the desire grew stronger as hope recovered from 
every failure, I would now try to do my work as if 
nothing had happened to incapacitate me for it. Sol 


| went on to fulfil the plan with which I had left home, 


including, as it did, a visit to Thomas Weir, whom I 
had not seen in his own shof since he had ordered me 
out of it. This, as far as I was concerned, was more 
accidental than intentional. I had, indeed, abstained 
from going to him for a while, in order to give him 
time to come round ; but then circumstances which I 
have recorded intervened to prevent me; so that as 
yet no advance had been made on my part any more 


| than on his towards a reconciliation ; which, however, 





could have been such only on one side, for I had not 
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been in the least offended by the way he had behaved 
to me, and needed no reconciliation. To tell the 
truth, I was pleased to find that my words had had 
force enough with him to rouse his wrath. Anything 
rather than indifference! That the heart of the 
honest man would in the end right me, I could not 


doubt :-in the meantime I would see whether a | 


friendly call might not improve the state of affairs. 
Till he yielded to the voice within him, however, I 
could not expect that our relation to each other would 
be quite restored. As long as he resisted his con- 
science, and knew that I sided with his conscience, it 
was impossible he should regard me with peaceful 
eyes, however much he might desire to be friendly 
with me. 

I found him busy, as usual, for he was one of the 
most diligent men I have ever known. But his face 
was gloomy, and I thought or fancied that the old 
scorn had begun once more to usurp the expression of 
it, Young Tom was not in the shop. 

“It is a long time since I saw you, now, Thomas.” 

‘TI can hardly wonder at that,” he returned, as if 
he were trying to do me justice, but his eyes dropped, 
and he resumed his work, and said no more. I 
thought it better to make no reference to the past even 
by assuring him that it was not from resentment that 
Thad been a stranger. 

**How is Tom ?” I asked. 

‘* Well enough,” he returned, Then, with a smile 
of peevishness not unmingled with contempt, he 
added: *‘ He’s getting too uppish for me, I don’t 
think the Latin agrees with him.” 

I could not help suspecting at once how the matter 


stool—namely, that the father, unhappy in his con- | 


duct to his daughter, and unable to make up his mind 
to do right with regard to her, had been behaving 
captiously and unjustly to his son, and so had ren- 
dered himself more miserable than ever. 

‘*Perhaps he finds it too much for him without 
me,’’I said, evasively ; ** but I called to-day partly to 
inform him that I am quite ready now to recommence 
our readings together ; after which I hope you will 
find the Latin agree with him better.” 

**T wish you would let him alone, sir—I mean, 
take no more trouble about him. You see I can’t do 
as you want me; I wasn’t made to go another man’s 
way ; and so it’s very hard—more than I can bear— 
to be under so much obligation to you.” 

** But you mistake me altogether, Thomas, It is 


for the lad’s own sake that I want to go on reading | 


with him. And you won’t interfere between him and 
any use I can be of to him, I assure you, to have 


you go my way instead of your own is the last thing | 


I could wish, though I confess I do wish very much 
that you would choose the right way for your own 
way.” 

He made me no answer, but maintained a sullen 
silence, y 

** Thomas,” I said at length, ‘Ihad thought you 
were breaking every bond of Satan that withheld you 
from entering into the kingdom of heaven ; but I fear 
he has strengthened his bands and holds you now as 
much a captive as ever. So it is not even your own 
Way you are walking in, but his.” 


| Cassius to a degree that bewildered the latter, who 


‘*Tt’s no use your trying to frighten me. I don’t 
believe in the devil.” 

**It is God I want you to believe in. And I am 
not going to dispute with you now about whether 


| there is a devil or not. In a matter of life and death 


we have no time for settling every disputed point.” 
** Life or death! What do you mean?” 
**T mean that whether you believe there is a devil 


or not, you know there is an evil power in your mind 


dragging you down, Iam not speaking in generals ; 
I mean now, and you know as to what I mean it. 
And if you yield to it, that evil power, whatever 
may be your theory about it, will drag you down to 
death. It is a matter of life or death, I repeat, not of 
theory about the devil.” 

*¢ Well, I always did say, that if you once give a 


| priest an inch he’ll take an ell; and I am sorry I for- 


got it for once.” 

Having said this, he shut up his mouth in & manner 
that indicated plainly enough he would not open it 
again for some time. This, more than his speech, 
irritated me, and with a mere *‘ good morning,” I 
walked out of the shop. 

No sooner was I in the open air than I knew that 
I too, I as well as poor Thomas Weir, was under a 
spell; knew that I had gone to him before I had 


| recovered sufficiently from the mingled disappoint- 


ment and mortification of my interview with Miss 
Oldcastle ; that while I spoke to him I was not speak- 
ing with a whole heart ; that I had been discharging a 
duty as if I had been discharging a musket; that, 
although I had spoken the truth, I had spoken it 
ungraciously and selfishly. 

I could not bear it. I turned instantly and went 
back into the shop. 

** Thomas, my friend,” I said, holding out my 
hand, ‘*I beg your pardon. I was wrong. I spoke 
to you as I ought not. I was troubled in my own 
mind, and that made me lose my temper and be rude 
to you, who are far more troubled thanI am, For- 
give me!” 

He did not take my hand at first, but stared at me 


_as if, not comprehending me, he supposed that I was 
| backing up what I had said last with more of the 


game sort. But by the time I had finished he saw 
what I meant ; his countenance altered and looked 
as if the evil spirit were about to depart from him ; 


| he held out his hand, gave mine a great grasp, dropped 


his head, went on with his work, and said never a 
word. 

I went out ‘of the shop once more, but in a greatly 
altered mood. 

On the way home, | tried to find out how it was 
| that I had that morning failed so signally. I had 
‘little virtue in keeping my temper, because it was 


| naturally very even; therefore I had the more 


shame in losing it. I had borne all my uneasiness 
about Miss Oldcastle without, as far as I knew, 
transgressing in this fashion till this very morn- 
ing. Were great sorrows less hurtful to the temper 
than small disappointments? Yes, surely. But 
Shakspeare represents Brutus, after hearing of the 
sudden death of his wife, as losing his temper with 
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said he did not know that Brutus could have been so 
angry. Is this consistent with the character of the 
stately-minded Brutus, or with the dignity of sorrow ? 
It is. For the loss of his wife alone would have made 
him only less irritable ; but the whole weight of an 
army, With its distracting cares and conflicting inte- 
rests, pressed upon him ; and the battle of an empire 
was to be fought at daybreak, so that he could not be 
alone with his grief. Between the silence of death in 
his mind, and the roar of life in his brain, he became 
irritable. 

Looking yet deeper into it, I found that till this 
morning I had experienced no personal mortification 
with respect to Miss Oldcastle. It was not the 
mere disappointment of having no more talk with 
her, for the sight of her was a blessing I had not 
in the least expected, that had worked upon me, 
but the fact that she had repelled or seemed to repel 
me. And thus I found that self was at the root 
of the wrong I had done to one over whose mental 
condition, especially while I was telling him the un- 
welcome truth, I ought to have been as tender as a 
mother over her wounded child. I could not say that 


it was wrong to feel disappointed or even mortified; | 


but something was wrong when one whose especial 
business it was to serve his people in the name of Him 
who was full of grace and truth, made them suffer 
because of his own inward pain. 

No sooner had I settled this in my mind than my 
trouble returned with a sudden pang. Had I actually 
seen her that morning, and spoken to her, and left 
her with a pain in my heart? What if that face of 
hers was doomed ever to bring with it such a pain— 
to be ever to me no more than a lovely vision radi- 
ating grief? If so, I would endure in silence and as 
patiently as I could, trying to make up for the Jack 
of brightness in my own fate by causing more bright- 
ness in the fate of others. I would at least keep on 
trying to do my work. 

That moment I felt a little hand poke itself into 


mine. I looked down, and there was Gerard Weir | waiting for its people. No. 
I found myself in the midst | Never mind.—How full of meaning the vaulted 


looking up in my face. 
of the children coming out of school, for it was 
Saturday, and a half-holiday. He smiled in my 
face, and I hope I smiled in his; and so, hand 
in hand, we went on to the vicarage, where I gave 
him up to my sister. But I cannot convey to my 


meant when he said, ‘* Your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” I knew that there was a deeper self than that 
which was thus troubled. 

I had not had my usual ramble this morning, and 
was otherwise ill-prepared for the Sunday. So I went 
early into the church ; but finding that the sexton’s 
wife had not yet finished lighting the stove, I sat 
down by my own fire in the vestry. 

Suppose I am sitting there now while I say one 
word for our congregations in winter. I was very 
particular in having the church well warmed before 
Sunday. I think some parsons must neglect seeing 
after this matter on principle, because warmth may 
make a weary creature go to sleep here and there 
about the place: as if any healing doctrine could 
enter the soul while it is on the rack of the frost, 
The clergy should see—for it is their business—that 
their people have no occasion to think of their bodies 
at all while they are in church. They have enough 
ado to think of the truth. When our Lord was feed- 
ing even their bodies, he made them all sit down on 
the grass. It is worth noticing that there was much 
grass in the place—a rare thing I should think in those 
countries — and therefore, perhaps, it was chosen by Him 
| for their comfort in feeding their souls and bodies both. 
| If I may judge from experiences of my own, one of the 
reasons why some churches are of all places the least 
likely for anything good to be found in, is, that they are 
as wretchedly cold to the body as they are to the soul— 
too cold every way for anything to grow in them. 
Edelweiss, ‘‘ Noble-white ”—as they call a plant grow- 
ing under the snow on some of the Alps—could not 
survive the winter in such churches. ‘There is small 
welcome in a cold house. And the clergyman, who is 
the steward, should look to it. It is for him to give 
his Master’s friends a welcome to his Master’s house— 
for the welcome of a servant is precious, and now-a- 
days very rare, 

And now Mrs. Stone must have finished. I go 
into the old church which looks as if it were quietly 
She has not done yet. 





roof looks! as if, having gathered a soul of its 
own out of the generations that have worshipped here 
for so long, it had feeling enough to grow hungry for 
a psalm before the end of the week. 

Some such half-foolish fancy was now passing 





reader any notion of the quietness that entered my | through my tranquillized mind or rather heart—for 


heart with the grasp of that childish hand. 
it was the faith of the boy in me that comforted me, 
but I could not help thinking of the words of our 
Lord about receiving a child in his name and so re- 
ceiving Him. By the time we reached the vicarage 
my heart was very quiet. As the little child held by 
my hand, so I seemed to be holding by God’s hand. 
And a sense of heart-security, as well as soul-safety, 


awoke in me ; and I said to myself,—Surely He will | 


take care of my heart as well as of my mind and my 
conscience. For one blessed moment I seemed to be 


at the very centre of things, looking out quietly upon | 
my own troubled emotions as upon something outside | 


of me—apart from me, even as one from the firm 
rock may look abroad upon the vexed sea. And I 
thought I then knew something of what the Apostle 


I think | the mind would have rejected it at once—when to 


my—what shall I call it ?—not amazement, for the 
delight was too strong for amazement—the old organ 
woke up and began to think aloud. As if it had 
been brooding over it all the week in the wonderful 
convolutions of its wooden brain, it began to sigh out 
| the Agnus Dei of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass upon the 
| air of the still church, which lay swept and garnished 
for the Sunday.—How could it be? I know now; 
| and I guessed then; and my guess was right ; and 
| my reader must be content to guess too. I took 
'no step to verify my conjecture, for I felt that 
I was upon my honour, but sat in one of the pews 
| and listened, till the old organ sobbed itself into 
silence. Then I heard the steps of the sexton’s wife 
vanish from the church, heard her lock the door, and 
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knew that I was alone in the ancient pile, with 
the twilight growing thick about me, and felt like 
Sir Galahad, when, after the ‘rolling organ-harmony,” 
he heard ‘‘ wings flutter, voices hover clear.” In a 
moment the mood changed ; and I was sorry, not that 
the dear organ was dead for the night, but actually 
felt gently mournful that the wonderful old thing 
never had and never could have a conscious life of 
its own. So strangely does the passion—which I had 
not invented, reader, whoever thou art that thinkest 
love and a church do not well harmonize—so strangely, 
I say, full to overflowing of its own vitality, does it 
radiate life, that it would even of its own superabund- 
ance quicken into blessed consciousness the inanimate 
objects around it, thinking what they would feel had 
they a consciousness correspondent to their form, were 
their faculties moved from within themselves instead 
of from the will and operation of humanity. 

T lingered on long in the dark church, as my 
reader knows I had done often before. Nor did I 
move from the seat I had first taken till I left the 
sacred building. And there I made my sermon for 
the next morning. And herewith I impart it to my 
reader. But he need not be afraid of another such 
as I have already given him, for I impart it only in 
its original germ, its concentrated essence of sermon 
these four verses: 


Had I the grace to win the grace 
Of some old man complete in lore, 
My face would worship at his face, 
Like childhood seated on the floor. 


Had I the grace to win the grace 
Of childhood, loving shy, apart, 
The child should find a nearer place, 
And teach me resting on my heart. 


Had I the grace to win the grace 
Of maiden living all above, 

My soul would trample down the base, 
That she might have a man to love. 


A perfect grace I could not win 
Knocks now at my half-open door : 

Ah, Lord of glory, come Thou in, 
Thy grace divine is all and more. 


This was what I made for myself. I told my people 
that God had created all our worships, reverences, 
tendernesses, loves. ‘That they had come out of his 
heart, and He had made them in us because they 
werein Him first, That otherwise He would not have 
cared to make them, That all that we could imagine 
of the wise, the lovely, the beautiful, was in Him, 
only infinitely more of them than we could not merely 
imagine, but understand, even if He did all He could 
to explain them to us, to make us understand them. 
That in Him was all the wise teaching of the best 
man ever known in the world and more ; all the grace 
and gentleness and truth of the best child and more ; 
all the tenderness and devotion of the truest type of 
womankind and more ; for there is a love that passeth 
the love of women, not the love of Jonathan to David, 
though David said so; but the love of God to the 
men and women whom He has made. Therefore, we 
must be all God’s ; and all our aspirations, all our 
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worships, all our honours, all our loves, must centre 
in Him, the Best. 


XXIV. 


FEE.InG rather more than the usual reaction so 
well-known to clergymen after the concentrated duties 
of the Sunday, I resolved on Monday to have the 
long country walk I had been disappointed of on the 
Saturday previous. It was such a day as it seems 
impossible to describe except in negatives, It was 
not stormy, it was not rainy, it was not sunshiny, it 
was not snowy, it was not frosty, it was not foggy, it 
was not clear, it was nothing but cloudy and quiet 
and cold and generally ungenial, with just a puff of 
wind now and then to give an assertion to its un- 
geniality. I should not in the least have cared to 
tell what sort the day was, had it not been an exact 
representation of my own mind. It was not the day 
that made me such as itself. The weather could 
always easily influence the surface of my mind, my 
external mood, but it could never go much further. 
The smallest pleasure would break through the con- 
ditions that merely came of such a day. But this 
morning my whole mind and heart seemed like the 
day. The summer was thousands of miles off on the 
other side of the globe, Ethelwyn, up at the old 
house there across the river, seemed millions of miles 
away. The summer might come back; she never 
would come nearer : it was absurd to expect it. For 
in such moods stupidity constantly arrogates to itself 
the qualities and claims of insight. In fact, it passes 
itself off for common sense, making the most dreary 
ever appear the most reasonable. In such moods a 
man might almost be persuaded that it was ridiculous 
to expect any such poetic absurdity as the summer, 
with its diamond mornings and its opal evenings, 
ever to come again ; nay, to think that it ever had 
had any existence except in the fancies of the human 
heart—one of its castles in the air. The whole of life 
seemed faint and foggy, with no red in it anywhere ; 
and when I glanced at my present relations in Marsh- 
mallows, I could not help finding several circumstances 
to give some appearance of justice to this appearance 
of things. I seemed to myself to have done no good. 
I had driven Catherine Weir to the verge of suicide, 
while at the same time I could not restrain her from 
the contemplation of some dire revenge. I had lost 
the man upon whom I had most reckoned as a seal of 
my ministry, namely Thomas Weir. True there was 
Old Rogers ; but Old Rogers was just as good before I 
found him. I could not dream of having made him 
any better. And so I-went on brooding over all the 
disappointing portions of my labour, all the time 
thinking about myself, instead of God and the work 
that lay for me to do in the days to come. 

*¢ Nobody,” I said, ‘* but Old Rogers understands 
me. Nobody would care, as far as my teaching goes, 
if another man took my place from next Sunday for- 
ward. And for Miss Oldcastle, her playing the 
Agnus Dei on Saturday afternoon, even if she in- 
tended that I should hear it, could only indicate at 
most that she knew how she had behaved to me 
in the morning, and thought she had gone too far 
and been unkind, or perhaps was afraid lest she should 
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be accountable for any failure I might make in my 
Sunday duties, and therefore felt bound to do some- 
thing to restore my equanimity.” 

Choosing, though without consciously intending to 
do so, the dreariest path to be found, I wandered up 
the side of the slow black river, with the sentinel 
pollards looking at themselves in its gloomy mirror, 
just as I was looking at myself in the mirror of my 
circumstances. They leaned in all directions, irregular 
as the headstones in an ancient churchyard. In the 
summer they looked like explosions of green leaves at 
the best ; now they looked like the burnt-out cases of 
the summer’s fireworks. How different, too, was the 
river from the time when a whole fleet of shining white 
lilies lay anchored among their own broad green leaves 
upon its clear waters, filled with sunlight in every pore, 
as they themselves would fill the pores of a million- 
caverned sponge! But I could not even recall the 
past summer as beautiful. I seemed to care for 
nothing. But the first miserable afternoon at Marsh- 
mallows looked now as if it had been the whole of my 
coming relation to the place seen through a reversed 
telescope. And here I was in it now. 

The walk along the side was tolerably dry, although 
the river was bank-full. But when I came to the 
bridge I wanted to cross—a wooden one—I found 
that the approach to it had been partly undermined 
and carried away, for here the river had overflowed 
its banks in one of the late storms ; and all about the 
place was still very wet and swampy. I could there- 
fore get no further in my gloomy walk, and so turned 
back upon my steps. Scarcely had I done so, when 
I saw a man coming hastily towards me from far upon 
the straight line of the river walk. I could not mis- 
take him at any distance. It was Old Rogers. I 
felt both ashamed and comforted when I recognized 
him. 
** Well, Old Rogers,” I said, as soon as he came 
within hail, trying to speak cheerfully, *‘ you cannot 
get much farther this way—without wading a bit, at 
least.” 

‘¢T don’t want to go no further now, sir. 
to find you.” 

*¢ Nothing amiss, I hope ?” 

*¢ Nothing as I knows on, sir. I only wanted to 
have a little chat with you. I told master I wanted 
to leave for an hour or so. He allus lets me do just 
as I like.” 

** But how did you know where to find me ?” 

*¢T saw you come this way. You passed me right 
on the bridge,-and didn’t see me, sir. So says I to 
myself, ‘Old Rogers, summat’s amiss wi’ the parson 


I came 


to-day. He never went by me like that afore. This 
won’t do. You just go and see,’ So I went home 
and told master, and here I be, sir. And I hope you’re 


noways Offended with the liberty of me.” 

‘Did I really pass you on the bridge?” I said, 
unable to understand it. : 

‘© That you did, sir. I knowed parson must be a 
goodish bit in his own in’ards afore he would do 
that.” 

**T needn’t tell you I didn’t see you, Old Rogers.” 

**T could tell you that, sir. Ihope there’s nothing 
gone main wrong, sir. Miss is well, sir, 1 hope?” 











“Quite well, I thank you. No; my dear fellow 
nothing’s gone main wrong, as you say. Some of any 
running tackle got jammed a bit, that’s all. I’m a 
little out of spirits, I believe.” 

‘* Well, sir, don’t you be afeard I’m going to be 
troublesome. Don’t think I want to get aboard your 
ship, except you fling me a rope. There’s a many 
things you mun ha’ to think about, that an ignorant 
man like me couldn’t take up if you was to let ’em 
drop. And being a gentleman, I do believe, makes the 
matter worse betuxt us. And there’s many a thing 
that no man can go talkin’ about to any one but only 
the Lord himself. Still you can’t help us poor folks 
seeing when there’s summat amiss, and we can’t help 
havin’ our own thoughts any more than the sailor’s 
jackdaw that couldn’t speak. And sometimes we may 
be nearer the mark than you would suppose, for God 
has made us all of one blood, you know.” 

*¢ What are you driving at, Old Rogers?” I said 
with a smile, which was none the less,true that I sus- 
spected he had read some of the worst trouble of my 
heart, For why should I mind an honourable man 
like him knowing what oppressed me, though, as 
things were, I certainly should not, as he said, choose 
to tell it to any but one ? 

**T don’t want to say what I was driving at, if it 
was‘anything but this—that I want to put to the 
clumsy hand of a rough old tar, with a heart as soft 
as the pitch that makes his hand hard—to trim your 
sails a bit, sir, and help you to lie a point closer to 
the wind. You’re not just close-hauled, sir.” 

**Say on, Old Rogers. I understand you, and I 
will listen with all my heart, for you have a good right 
to speak.” 

And Old Rogers spoke thus : 

‘¢Oncet upon a time, I made a voyage in a mer- 
chant barque. We were becalmed in the south seas, 
And weary work it wur, a doin’ of nothin’ from day 
to day. But when the water began to come up thick 
from the bottom of the water-casks, it was wearier a 
deal. Then a thick fog came on, as white as snow 
a’most, and we couldn’t see more than a few yards 
ahead or on any side of us. But the fog didn’t keep 
the heat off; it only made it worse, and the water 
was fast going done. The short allowance grew 
shorter and shorter, and the men, some of them, were 
half-mad with thirst, and began to look bad at one 


another. I kept up my heart by looking ahead inside 
me. For days and days the fog hung about us as if 


the air had been made 0’ flocks 0’ wool. The captain 
took to his berth, and several of the crew to their 
hammocks, for it was just as hot on deck as anywhere 
else. The mate lay on a spare-sail on the quarter- 
deck, groaning. I had a strong suspicion that the 
schooner was drifting, and hove the lead again and 
again, but could find no bottom. Some of the men 
got hold of the spirits, and that didn’t quench their 
thirst. It drove them clean mad. I had to knock 
one of them down myself with a capstan-bar, for he 
ran at the mate with his knife. At last I began to 
lose all hope. And still I was sure the schooner was 
slowly drifting. My head was like to burst, and my 
tongue was like a lump of holystone in my mouth. 
One morning, I had just, as I thought, lain down on 
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the deck to breathe my last, hoping I should die before 
I went quite mad with thirst, when all at once the 
fog lifted, like the foot of a sail. I sprung to my 
feet, There was the blue sky overhead ; but the ter- 
rible burning sun was there. A moment more and a 
light air blew on my cheek, and, turning my face to 
it as if it had been the very breath of God, there was 
an island within half a mile, and I saw the shine of 
water on the face of a rock on the shore. [I cried out, 
‘Land on the weather-quarter! Water in sight!’ 
In a moment more a boat was lowered, and in a few 
minutes the boat’s crew, of which I was one, were 
lying, clothes and all, in a little stream that came 
down from the hills above.-—There, Mr, Walton ! 
that’s what I wante:l to say to you.” 

This is as near the story of my old friend as my 
limited knowledge of sea-aflairs allows me to report it. 

**T understand you quite, Old Rogers, and I thank 
you heartily,” I said. 

‘“‘No doubt,” resumed he, ‘King Solomon was 
quite right, as he always was, I suppose, in what he 
said, for his wisdom mun ha’ laid mostly in the tongue 
—tight, I say, when he said, ‘ Boast not thyself of to- 
morrow ; for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth ;? but I can’t help thinking there’s another side 
toit. Ithink it would be as good advice to a man on 
the other tack, whose boasting lay far to windward, 
and he close on a lee-shore wi’ breakers—it wouldn’t be 
amiss to say to him, ‘ Don’t strike your colours to the 
morrow ; for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth.’ There’s just as many good days as bad 
ones; as much fair weather as foul in the days to 
come. And if a man keeps up heart, he’s all the 
better for that, and none the worse when the evil day 
does come. But, God forgive me! I’m talking like a 
heathen. As if there was any chance about what the 
days would bring forth. No, my lad,” said the old 
sailor, assuming the dignity of his superior years under 
the inspiration of the truth, ‘‘ boast nor trust nor 
hope in the morrow. Boast and trust and hope in 
God, for thou shalt yet praise Him, who is the health 
of thy countenance and thy God.” 

Icould but hold out my hand. I had nothing to 
say. For he had spoken to me as an angel of God. 

The old man was silent for some moments: his 
emotion needed time to still itself again. Nor did he 
return to the subject. He held out his hand once 
more, saying— 

** Good day, sir. I must go back to my work.” 

**T will go back with you,” I returned. 

And so we walked back side by side to the village, 
but not a word did we speak the one to the other, till 
we shook hands and parted upon the bridge, where 
we had first met. Old Rogers went to his work, and 
I lingered upon the bridge. I leaned upon the low 
parapet, and looked up the stream as far as the 
mists creeping about the banks, and hovering in thin- 
nest veils over-the surface of the water, would permit. 
Then I turned and looked down the river crawling 
on to the sweep it made out of sight just where 
Mr. Brownrigg’s farm began to come down to its 
banks. Then I looked to the left, and there stood 
my old church, as quiet in the dreary day, though not 
80 bright, as in the sunshine : even the graves them- 








selves must look yet more * solemn sad” in a wintry 
day like this, than they look when the sunlight that 
enfolds them proclaims that God is not the God of the 
dead but of the living. One of the great battles that 
we have to fight in this world—for twenty great battles 
have to be fought all at once and in one—is the battle 
with appearances. I turned me to the right, and 
there once more I saw, as on that first afternoon, the 
weathercock that watched the winds over the stables 
at Oldcastle Hall. It had caught just one glimpse 
of the sun through some rent in the vapours, and 
flung it across to me, then vanished again amid the 
general dinginess of the hour. 


po. 


I HAVE said, near the beginning of my story, that 
my parish was a large one : how is it that I have men- 
tioned. but one of the great families in it, and have 
indeed confined my recollections entirely to the village 
and its immediate neighbourhood? Will my reader 
have patience while I explain this to him a little? 
First, as he may have observed, my personal attraction 
is towards the poor rather than the rich, I was made 
so. I can generally get nearer the poor than the rich. 
But I say generally, for I have known a few rich 
people quite as much to my mind as the best of the 
poor. Thereupon, of course, their education would 
give them the advantage with me in the possibilities 
of communion. But when the heart is right, and 
there is a good stock of common sense as well,—a gift 
predominant, as far as I am aware, in no one class 
over another, education will turn the scale very gently 
with me. And then when I reflect that some of these 
poor people would have made nobler ladies and gentle- 
men than all but two or three I know, if they had 
only had the opportunity, there is a reaction towards 
the poor, something like a feeling of favour because 
they have not had fair play—a feeling soon modified, 
though not altered, by the reflection that they are 
such because God who loves them better than we do, 
has so ordered their lot, and by the recollection that 
not only was our Lord himself poor, but He said the 
poor were blessed. And let me just say in passing 
that I not only believe it because He said it, but 
I believe it because I see that it is so. I think some- 
times that the world must have been especially created 
for the poor, and that particular allowances will be 
made for the rich because they are born into such 
disadvantages, and with their wickednesses and their 
miseries, their love of spiritual dirt and meanness, 
subserve the highest growth and emancipation of the 
poor, that they may inherit both the earth and the 
kingdom of heaven. 

But I have been once more wandering from my 
subject. 

Thus it was that the people in the village lying 
close to my door attracted most of my attention at 
first ; of which attention those more immediately as- 
sociated with the village, as; for instance, the inhabi- 
tants of the Hall, came in for a share, although they 
did not belong to the same class, 

Again, the houses of most of the gentlefolk lay 
considerably apart from the church and from each 
other. Many of them went elsewhere to church, and 
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| 
I did not feel bound to visit those, for I had enough 
to occupy me without, and ha little chance of getting 


a hold of them todo them good. Still there were 


one or two families which I would have visited oftener, | 
I confess, had I been more interested in them, or | 


had I had a horse, Therefore, I ought to have 
bought a horse sooner than I did. Before this winter 
was over, however, I did buy one, partly to please 
Dr. Duncan, who urged me to it for the sake of my 
health, partly because I could then do my duty better, 
and partly, I confess, from having been very fond of 
an old mare of my father’s, when I was a boy, living, 
after my mother’s death, at a farm of his in B—shire. 
Happening to come across a gray mare very much 
like her, I bought her at once. 

T think it was the very day after the events re- 
corded in my last chapter that I mounted her to pay 
a visit to two rich maiden ladies, whose carriage 


stopped at the Lych-gate most Sundays when the | 


weather was favourable, but whom I had called upon 
only once since I came to the parish. I should not 
have thought this visit worth mentioning, except for 
the conversation I had with them, during which a 


hint or two were dropped which had an influence in | 


colouring my thoughts for some time after. 

I was shown with much ceremony by a butler, as 
old apparently as his livery of yellow and green, into 
the presence of the two ladies, one of whom sat in 
state reading a volume of the Spectator. 
tall, and as square as the straight long-backed chair 
upon which she sat. A fat asthmatic poodle lay at 
her feet upon the hearth-rug. The other, a little 
lively grey-haired creature, who looked like a most 
ancient girl whom no power of gathering years 


would ever make old, was standing upon a high | 
chair, making love to a demoniacal-looking cocka- | 


too in a gilded cage. As I entered the room, 
the latter all but jumped from her perch with a 
merry though wavering laugh, and advanced to 
meet me. 

** Jonathan, bring the cake and wine,” she cried to 
the retreating servant. 

The former rose with a solemn stiff-backedness, 
which was more amusing than dignified, and extended 
her hand as I approached her, without moving from 
her place. 

** We were afraid, Mr. Walton,” said the little lady, 
**that you had forgotten we were parishioners of 
yours.” 

*¢ That I could hardly do,” I answered, *‘ seeing you 
are such regular attendants at church. But I confess 
I have given you ground for your rebuke, Miss Crow- 
ther. I bought a horse, however, the other day, and 
this is the first use I have put him to. 

‘* We’re charmed to see you. It is very good 
of you not to forget such uninteresting girls as we 
are.” 

** You forget, Jemima,” interposed her sister, in a 
feminine bass, ‘that time is always on the wing. I 


should have thought we were both decidedly middle- | 


aged, though you are the elder by I will not say how 
many years.” 

** All but ten years, Hester. I remember rocking 
you in your cradle scores of times. But somehow, 


She was very | 






Mr. Walton, I can’t help feeling as if she was my elder 
sister. She is so learned, you see ; and 1 don’t read 
anything but the newspapers.” 

** And your Bible, Jemima. Do yourself justice,” 

** That’s a matter of course, sister. But this is not 
the way to entertain Mr. Walton.” 

‘‘ The gentlemen used to entertain the ladies when 
I was young, Jemima, I do not know how it may 
have been when you were.” 
| Much the same, I believe, sister. But if you 

look at Mr. Walton, I think you will see that he is 
| pretty much entertained as it is.” 

‘*T agree with Miss Hester,” I said. ‘It is the 
duty of gentlemen to entertain ladies. But it is go 
| much the kinder of ladies when they surpass their 
duty, and condescend to entertain gentlemen.” 

‘¢ What can surpass duty, Mr. Walton! I confess 
I do not agree with your doctrines upon that point.” 

**T do not quite understand you, Miss Hester,” I 
returned. 

‘*Why, Mr. Walton—I hope you will not think me 
rude, but it always seems to me—and it has given me 
much pain, when I consider that your congregation is 
chiefly composed of the lower classes, who may be 
| greatly injured by such a style of preaching. I must 
say I think so, Mr. Walton. Only perhaps you are 
one of those who think a lady’s opinion on such mat- 
ters is worth nothing.” 

**On the contrary, I respect an opinion just as far 
as the lady or gentleman who holds it seems to me 
qualified to have formed it first. But you have not 
yet told me what you think so objectionable in my 
preaching.” 

‘* You always speak as if faith in Christ was some- 
thing greater than duty. Now I think duty the first 
thing.” 
| «ey quite agree with you, Miss Crowther. For how 
| can I, or any clergyman, urge a man to that which is 
| not his duty? But tell me, is not faith in Christ a 

duty? Where you have mistaken me is, that you 
| think I speak of faith as higher than duty, when in- 
| deed I speak of faith as higher than any other duty. 
| It is the highest duty of man. I do not say the duty 
| he always sees clearest, or even sees at all. But the 
| fact is, that when that which is a duty becomes the 
| highest delight of a man, the joy of his very being, 
| he no more thinks or needs to think about it as a 
duty. What would you think of the love of a son 
| who, when an appeal was made to his affections, 
| should say, ‘O yes, I love my mother dearly: it is 
my duty, of course’ ?” 

| That sounds very plausible, Mr. Walton ; but 
| still I cannot help feeling that you preach faith and 
(not works. I do not say that you are not to preach 
| faith, of course ; but you know faith without works 

is dead.” ? 

‘‘ Now, really, Hester,” interposed Miss Jemima, 
‘“‘T cannot think how it is, but, for my part, I should 
have said that Mr. Walton was constantly preaching 


works, He’s always telling you to do something or 
other. I know I aiways come out of the church with 


| ’ ; : 
| something on my mind ; and I’ve got to work it off 
| somehow before I’m comfortable.” 


And here Miss Jemima got up on the chair again, 
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and began to flirt with the cockatoo once more, but 
only in silent signs. 

I cannot quite recall how this part of the conversa- 
tion drew to a close. But I will tell a fact or two 
about the sisters which may possibly explain how it 
was that they took up such different notions of my 
preaching. The younger scarcely left the house, but 
spent almost the whole of her time in reading small 
dingy books of eighteenth-century literature. She 
believed in no other ; thought Shakspere sentimental 
where he was not low, and Bacon pompous ; Addison 
thoroughly respectable and gentlemanly. Pope was 
the great English poet, incomparably before Milton. 
The ** Essay on Man” contained the deepest wisdom ; 
the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock” the most graceful imagina- 
tion to be found in the language. The ‘‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ” was pretty, but foolish ; while in philo- 
sophy, Paley was perfect, especially in his notion of 
happiness, which she had heard objected to, and 
therefore warmly defended. Somehow or other, re- 
spectability—in position, in morals, in religion, in con- 
duct—was everything. The consequence was that 
her very nature was old-fashioned, and had nothing in 
it of that lasting youth which is the birthright—so 
often despised—of every immortal being. But I have 
already said more about her than her place in my 
story justifies. 

Miss Crowther, on the contrary, whose eccentri- 
cities did not lie on the side of respectability, had 


gone on shocking the stiff proprieties of her younger | 


sister till she could be shocked no more, and gave in 
as to the hopelessness of fate. She had had a severe 
disappointment in youth, had not only survived it, 
but saved her heart alive out of it, losing only, as 
far as appeared to the eyes of her neighbours at 
least, any remnant of selfish care about herself ; and 
she now spent the love which had before been con- 
centrated upon one object, upon every living thing 
that came near her, even to her sister’s sole favourite, 
the wheezing poodle. She was very odd, it must be 
confessed, with her gray hair, her clear gray eye with 
wrinkled eyelids, her light step, her laugh at once 
girlish and cracked ; darting in and out of the cot- 
tages, scolding this matron with a lurking smile in 
every tone, hugging that baby, boxing the ears of 
the other little tyrant, passing this one’s rent, and 
threatening that other with awful vengeances ; but it 
was a very lovely oddity. Their property was not 
large, and she knew every living thing on the place 
down to the dogs and pigs. And Miss Jemima, as 
the people always called her, transferring the Miss 
Crowther of primogeniture to the younger, who kept, 
like King Henry IV.,— 
‘Her’ presence, like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen but wondered at, 

was the actual queen of the neighbourhood ; for, 
though she was the very soul of kindness, she was de- 
termined to have her own way, and had it. 

Although I did not know all this at the time, such 
were the two ladies who held these different opinions 
about my preaching ; the one who did nothing but 
read Messrs, Addison, Pope, Paley, and Co., consider- 
ing that I neglected the doctrine of works as the seal 
of faith, and the one who was busy helping her 


neighbours from morning to night, finding little in my 
preaching, except incentive to benevolence. 

The next point where my recollection can take up 
the conversation, is where Miss Hester made the 
following further criticism on my pulpit labours, 

** You are too anxious to explain everything, Mr. 
Walton.” 

I pause in my recording, to do my critic the justice 
of remarking that what she said looks worse on paper 
than it sounded from her lips ; for she was a gentle- 
woman, and the tone has much to do with the im- 
pression made by the intellectual contents of all 
speech. 

‘* Where can be the use of trying to make unedu- 
cated people see the grounds of everything?” she 
said, ‘*It is enough that this or that is in the 
Bible.” 

**Yes; but there is just the point. 
Bible? Is it this or that ?” 

**You are their spiritual instructor: tell them 
what is in the Bible.” 

** But you have just been objecting to my mode of 
representing what is in the Bible.” 

‘¢ Tt will be so much the worse, if you add argument 
to convince them of what is incorrect.” 

**T doubt that. Argument will expose itself the 
sooner that it is not on the side of the truth.” 

** You cannot expect them to judge of what you 
tell them.” 

‘The Bible urges upon us to search and under- 
stand.” 

**T grant that for those whose business it is, like 
yourself,” 

“Do you think, then, that the Church consists of 
a few privileged to understand, and a great many 
who cannot understand, and therefore need not be 
taught ?” 

‘*T said you had to teach them.” 

‘* But to teach is to make people understand,” 

**T don’t think so. If you come to that, how 
much can the wisest of us understand? You remember 
what Pope says,— 





What is in the 





Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A mortal man unfold all Nature’s law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And showed a Newton as we show an ape.” 


‘*T do not know the passage. Pope is not my 
| Bible. Ishould call such superior beings very inferior 
beinys indeed.” 

‘* Do you call the angels inferior beings ?” 

*¢ Such angels, certainly.” 

** He means the good angels, of course.” 

‘‘ And I say the good angels could never behave 
like that, for contempt is one of the lowest spiritual 
conditions in which any being can place himself. Our 
Lord says, ‘Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones, for their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father, who is in Heaven.’ ” 

‘¢ Now will you even say that you understand that 
passage ?” 

‘¢ Practically, well enough ; just as the poorest man 
of my congregation may understand it. I am not to 
despise one of the little ones. Pope represents the 
angels as despising a Newton even.” 
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“* And you despise Pope.” 

‘‘T hope not. I say he was full of despising, and 
therefore, if for no other reason, a small man.” 

‘Surely you do not jest at his bodily infirmities.” 

“‘T had forgotten them quite.” 

** In every other sense he was a great man.” 

**T cannot allow it. He was intellectually a great 
man, but morally a small man.” 

** Such refinements are not easily followed.” 

‘¢T will undertake to make the poorest woman in 
my congregation understand that.” 

‘¢ Why don’t you try your friend Mrs. Oldcastle, 
then? It might do her a little good,” said Miss 
Hester, now becoming, I thought, a little spiteful at 
hearing her favourite treated so unceremoniously. I 
found afterwards that there was some kindness in it, 
however. 

*‘T should have very litile influence with Mrs. 
Oldcastle if I were to make the attempt. But Iam 
not called upon to address my flock individually upon 
every point of character.” 

‘*¢T thought she was an intimate friend of yours.” 

*¢ Quite the contrary. We are scarcely friendly.” 

‘*T am very glad to hear it,” said Miss Jemima, 
who had been silent during the little controversy that 
her sister and I had been carrying on. ‘* We have 
been quite misinformed. The fact is, we thought we 
might have seen more of you if it had not been for 
her. And as very few people of her own position in 
society care to visit her, we thought it a pity she 
should be your principal friend in the parish.” 

** Why do they not visit her more ?” 

‘¢ There are strange stories about her, which it is 
as well to leave alone. 
too. But she is not a fit woman to be regarded as 


They are getting out of date | 





| 





the clergyman’s friend. There!” said Miss Jemima, 
as if she had wanted to relieve her bosom of a burden, 
and had done it, 

*‘T think, however, her religious opinions would 
correspond with your own, Mr. Walton,” said Miss 
Hester. 

*¢ Possibly,” I answered, with indifference; J] 
don’t care much about opinion.” 

‘*Her daughter would be a nice girl, I fancy, if she 
weren’t kept down by her mother. She looks scared, 
poor thing! And they say she’s not quite—the thing, 
you know,” said Miss Jemima. 

“‘ What do you mean, Miss Crowther ?” 

She gently tapped her forehead with a forefinger. 

I laughed. I thought it was not worth my while 
to enter as the champion of Miss Oldcastle’s sanity, 

‘¢They are, and have been, a strange family as far 
back as I can remember ; and my mother used to say 
the same. Iam glad she comes to our church now, 
You mustn’t let her set her cap at you though, 
Mr. Walton. It wouldn’t do at all. She’s pretty 
enough, too !” : 

*¢ Yes,” I returned, ‘‘ she is rather pretty. But I 
don’t think she looks as if she had a cap to set at 
anybody.” 

I rose to go, for I did not relish any further pur- 
suit of the conversation in the same direction. 

I rode home slowly, brooding on the lovely marvel, 
that out of such a rough ungracious stem as the Old- 
castle family, should have sprung such a delicate, 
pale, winter-braved flower, as Ethelwyn. And I 
prayed that I might be honoured to rescue her from 
the ungenial soil and atmosphere to which the 
machinations of her mother threatened to confine her 
for the rest of a suffering life. 





MISERERE 


O, HEAR ME! Heavenly Father, 
For I am sore distrest ; 
And clouds of darkness gather, 
- And troubles fill my breast. 


My strength is fast declining, 
And all my days are spent 
In passionate repining 
-And bitter discontent. 


I long for some sure basis 
Whereon to rest my feet ; 
I sigh for some oasis, 
For some secure retreat. 
And must I sigh for ever 
And sorrow all in vain ? 
And wilt Thou never, never 
Have pity on my pain ? 
I would not now dissemble ; 
But, striving to speak out, 
E’en in my trust I tremble 
Upon the brink of doubt. 








MEI DEUS. 


Not doubting Thee, O Father! 
I know how true Thou art ; 

But fearing, doubting rather 
My own deceitful heart. 


For idle thoughts come thronging, 
And foolish thoughts arise ; 
And, while I plead my longing, 


My longing faints and dies. 
Look down in loving-kindness, 

Upon my mournful case, 
And heal my inward blindness, 

And all my guilt efface. 
Look down on my dejection, 

Have mercy on my moan, 
And let my first affection 

Be henceforth Thine alone ! 
I long to win Thy favour, 

To walk the narrow way; 
Against my will I waver, 
And go so far astray. 
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Proud, when I would be humble— 
Blind, when I strive to see ; 

At every step I stumble, 
In coming unto Thee. 


I do try hard to bridle 
The sins that cause my pain ; 
But all my thoughts are idle, 
And all my efforts vain. 
I spend my days in grieving 
Because of my sad state, 
Yet still I go on cleaving 
To that I loathe and hate. 


My faith decays and dwindles, 
My former hopes depart, 

And Satan comes and kindles 
His wildfires in my heart ; 


And lo! his fallen angels, 
Hearing my fervent prayer, 
Robed as Thine own evangels, 
Swoop through the viewless air. 
They come with passionate pleading ; 
They come with love-lit eyes ; 








And leave my bosom bleeding, 
For all their words are lies. 


I fly—they follow after ; 

They mock me for my fears ; 
Fen now, their horrid laughter 

Is ringing in my ears ; 
E’en now I quake and quiver, 

And fear that I shall fall ; 
Deliver me ! deliver 

My faint heart from their thrall. 


I am but poor and lowly, 
And sunk in sin and guilt ; 

O, cleanse me, make me holy ; 
Thou canst, Lord, if Thou wilt. 


I come to Thee in meekness, 
Thy love alone I plead ; 

Thou knowest all my weakness, 
Give me the strength I need. 


Thy loving words thrill through me, 
I lift my arms on high ; 
O, stretch down Thine unto me 
And help me or I die. 
Witu1aAm Henry Harwoop. 





THE RECHABITES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tr is a safe rule to avoid illustrations drawn from 
ships when preaching at a seaport, or from battle-fields 
in a garrison, or from pastoral scenes to a congregation 
of shepherds. The reason of this is obvious, The 
preacher being much less perfectly acquainted with the 
subject that furnishes the illustration than his hearers, 
he is very likely to commit some blunder which the 
humblest of them can detect ; and by this, expose 


was as much needed by them as water by their fleecy 
charges, and exhorting them to seek and enjoy its 


_ mercies as they knew their sheep did the river and the 


mountain streams. Now they knew the reverse of this 


to be true ; and concluded that the preacher must be 


himself and, what is a much more serious evil, his | 


great theme to contempt. So it once fell out with a 


friend of mine when occupying a pulpit in the High- | 


lands of Forfarshire. 
that the twenty-third Psalm offered peculiarly suitable 


He, not unnaturally, thought | 
| extent with culture and climate. 


topics of discourse to the natives of a glen; and having | 
a remarkably good opinion of himself, he never | 
doubted, though a dweller in the plains, that with his | 


knowledge of the habits both of shepherds and their 
sheep, his sermon would prove a success. 

It fell out otherwise ; and thus. Among these hills 
the temperature even in summer is cold rather than 
hot: full of springs and streams, their herbage is 
succulent ; and it is rarely indeed that their pastures, 


very ignorant since he did not know what even their 
children knew ; and as they lingered to light their 
pipes by the church-door, he had the mortification, on 
retiring, to hear himself and his sermon treated with 
contempt ; one saying to another, Puir bodie, heard 
ye ever the like o’ yon about a sheep drinking ! 

The habits of the lower animals change to a certain 
So, indeed, do 
those of man himself—the natives of hot countries, 
for example, living chiefly on vegetables, while the 
Esquimaux, to maintain their vital heat amid the 
rigours of Greenland, require, as well as use, the 


| fattest animal food—seal, whale, and walrus. So, 
in consequence of the dry herbage and great heat, 


like those of Italy or Palestine, are so burned by long | 
| the well where he sat way-worn and weary, in a dry 


droughts and scorching suns as to remind one of the 
Bible figure ‘‘ withered like grass.” This being the 
case, the sheep of the Grampians are independent of 
water ; nor, though it is abundantly supplied by loch 
and dark tarn, dancing-streams and green mossy wells 
where the deer slakes his thirst, do they ever drink— 
unless, indeed, when they are ill. Iguorant of this, 
the preacher expatiated on ‘‘ the still waters” of the 


items 


the sheep of those countries which supplied the sacred 
writers with illustrations, freely use water. There, it 
is indeed necessary to their health and life. Hence 
it was that a man one day saw a flock approaching 


parched land, beneath a burning sun, A common 
sight that ; but not so the guardians of this flock—a 


sight as beautiful as infrequent, seven shepherdesses ; 


sisters all; in the bloom of youth and womanhood, 
Hand in hand, with arms around each other’s necks, 
these fair ones approach, perhaps unaware of a stran- 


| ger’s presence; and, drawing, fill the troughs that 
Psalm—telling his amazed hearers that the Gospel | were there, to water their father’s sheep. But ere 
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this was done, some men, for the wells of the East 
were often common property, arrived with their flocks 
at the same place for the same purpose; and with 
more of the selfishness of human nature than the 
courtesy we are accustomed to associate with Eastern 
manners, they took unmanly advantage of their supe- 
rior strength to drive the maidens and their flock 
aside—an act of rudeness, and of plain injustice also, 
since not they but the shepherdesses had filled the 
troughs. A banished man, with a price set on his 
head, and his thoughts far away in the land where 
his friends and people wore the chains of a galling 
slavery, the stranger was probably too much occupied 
with his own sad reflections to take, in the first in- 
stance, much interest in the scene. But this rude 
injustice and oppression rouses a lion within him: 
and though it was against great odds—he a foreigner 
and the shepherds natives—he one and they many— 
Moses, for it is he, steps forward ; and with that in 
his eye, his tones, and bearing that makes the cowards 
quail and retreat as he advances, he espouses the 
cause of the weaker party—and rights their wrongs. 
Fain, but perhaps too modest to ask him to their 
home, his fair clients content themselves with kind 
looks and grateful thanks. But full of admiration 
of his gallant bearing, they relate the whole affair to 
their father, who instantly sends them back, no un- 
willing messengers, to invite the stranger to the 
house—where, conducted by his future wife and her 
fair train of sisters, Moses found ahome. It is to this 
same house, where he spent forty happy years, that 
I proceed, to trace the remarkable family whose name 
stands at the head of this article. 

On seeing a girl tending a flock of sheep or herd of 
cattle, we might conclude that, though presenting with 
her golden locks, and rosy cheek, and naked feet, a 
beautiful picture, the nature of her occupation proved 
the humbleness of her rank. Such an inference 
would have been wrong in the old times of Scripture. 
People had more true taste and less false shame in 
these early days. Laban, for example, was a man of 
wealth, yet on our first introduction to his daughter, 
Jacob’s future and favourite wife, we find her engaged 
in the care of her father’s flock. ‘‘ Behold,” said the 
shepherds, speaking of Laban, and directing Jacob’s 
attention to a beautiful maiden who approached them, 
‘* Behold, Rachel his daughter cometh with the sheep!” 
But the head of the house to which Moses was con- 
ducted, the father of these fair shepherdesses, held a 
position much superior to Laban’s. Reuel, or Jethro, 
or Hobab, for he goes by all the three names, appears 
to have united in himself both the offices of a priest 
and of a prince in the land of Midian: and thereby 
affords us a curious and interesting glimpse into the 
arrangements of society in the patriarchal age. It is 
probable that at that early period, and among those 
who, preserving the primitive faith, worshipped one 
true God, there was no class specially set apart for 
religious offices—such as the Jews, under the Mosaic 
dispensation, had in their priests, and we, and all 
Christian sects, with a few exceptions, have in those 
called ministers, or clergy. Abraham, for instance, 
offered sacrifices simply as the head of a family ; so 
did Jacob ; and where there was a clan or tribe, the 


= 
| honour and responsibility of discharging such sacred 
| functions belonged probably to its chief, who, after a 
fashion, united Church and State. Melchizedec did 
so. He was King of Salem, and also a priest of the 
Most High God; being honoured and recognised ag 
such on account of his pre-eminent piety through- 
out the whole land, and by many besides his 
own subjects. Moses’ father-in-law seems to have 
occupied a similar position. On visiting the Israel. 
ites in the wilderness, he offered sacrifice ; and in 
taking part with him in that holy office, Aaron and 
the elders of Israel virtually acknowledged what might 
be called his ‘‘holy orders.” Moses, his son-in- 
law, the renowned leader of the Hebrew host, himself 
inspired of God and endowed by nature with the 
highest qualities of a statesman, paid Jethro yet 
higher honours—taking counsel of him, an:l following 
his advice as how best to lighten the burdens of 
government, dispense justice to the people, and 
guide the helm of the Commonwealth. 

This distinguished man was the ancestor of the 
Rechabites—a fact which can be plainly made out by 
bringing together some scattered parts of Scripture 
history. It is true that Jethro, though he visited 
Israel on their approaching his territories during their 
march through the wilderness, and on that occasion 
restored his wife and two sons to Moses, did not abide 
with them ; but, taking his departure, bade them fare- 
well, and ‘went his way into his own land.” A 
branch of his family, however, who were called 
Kenites, afterwards joined themselves to the Hebrew 
nation, and being received into its bosom, became 
partakers of its privileges—an event which is thus re- 
corded in the first chapter of the book of Joshua :— 
** And the children of the Kenite, Moses’ father-in law, 
went up out of the city of palm-trees with the chil- 
dren of Judah into the wilderness of Judah, which 
lieth in the south of Arad: and they went and dwelt 
among the people.” Now the Kenites, being the 
descendants of Jethro, all that is required to prove 
that he was the ancestor of the Rechabites is to show 
their identity with these Kenites, and this is done in 
the last verse of the second chapter of 1 Chronicles, 
where it is said, ‘‘ These are the Kenites that came of 
Hemath, the father of the house of Rechab.” 

I have thus traced the stream to its fountain. 
Sprung from Jethro, the Rechabites had a noble 
origin ; and since it is sometimes with men, as it 
always is with water, that they rise to the height of 
the fountain from which they spring, this tribe may 
have owed somewhat of their superior virtues to their 
honourable descent. That those who are born of 
families distinguished for talents and virtue often pos- 
sess superior properties, is a well-known fact ; one 
recorded in such proverbial expressions as these, “A 
hawk out of a good nest,” ‘ An ounce of blood is 
better than a pound of bone.” If there is so much, 
| as is known to shepherds and sportsmen, in the breed 
| of dogs and horses, much more may we attach value 

to the breed of men, among whom we often see the 
qualities of the heart and head descending, by a law 
more sure than that of entail, from sire to son through 
succeeding generations. How much of their noble 
| character the Rechabites owed to their noble descent, 
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it were not easy to tell. But they were under the 


and honourable families naturally exerts on the minds 
of their representatives. Such families are more than 
merely ornamental to a country, like the old and pic- 
turesque castles they inhabit. The deeds which won 
fame and fortune for the founder of the house, the 
hoary traditions of its past history, the memory of a 
long line of distinguished ancestors—famous in public 
annals for their patriotism, and in the country around 


having to maintain the high character of an ancient 
house, these things do, and cannot fail to exert influ- 


growing and perhaps destined to decay like mushrooms, 
sprung up but yesterday, without any ancestral tra- 
ditions to cherish or ancestral honours to maintain. 


THE PECULIAR CUSTOMS WHICH THE RECHABITES 
PRACTISED. 
For a long period after being adopted into the 
family of Israel, those descendants of Jethro who 


and drink, marry and give in marriage, get quietly, 
and many of them usefully, through their duties, and 
then die off; and, with their memories consigned to 
the same tomb as their bodies, find no place in story. 
There was, indeed, one remarkable exception to this, 
Jael the wife of Heber—she.who slew Sisera, the 
leader of the hosts of Canaan, having enticed him 
into her tent, and when he slept, with a nail driven 


Approve or condemn the part this heroine played in 
that bloody drama—and for myself I am not prepared 
either wholly to applaud or wholly to censure her— 
Heber’s wife did a deed that earned for her the 
thanks of a grateful country, and a place in immortal 


sions, in cottages where women plied the distaff, and in 
camps where soldiers met, of her, the pride of her own 
sex and the envy of the other, they sung, ‘‘ Blessed 


be, blessed shall she be above women in the tent. 
He asked water, and she gave him milk ; she brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish. She put her hand to 


mer ; and with the hammer she smote Sisera, she 
smote off his head, when she had pierced and stricken 
through his temples. At her feet he bowed, he fell, 
he lay down: . . . . where he bowed, there he fell 
down dead.” 

Jael passes away; and long centuries thereafter 
another Kenite, equally distinguished for decision 
of character, steps on the stage. It is Jonadab the 
son of Rechab; and the star of the Kenite is once 
more in the ascendant. To such a height had his 
patriotism, and probably his piety, raised this man 
in public esteem, that Jehu, the executioner of God’s 
wrath on the house of Ahab, courted his favour. 


mere presence ensures success—and the highest testi- 
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favourable influences which the connection with old . 


for their generous and noble charities, the feeling of | 


ences for good which are not felt by families that, | 
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is the argument J chu urges : *‘ Come,” he says, cloak- 
ing, as others have done, selfish ends under the 
appearance of religion, ‘* Come, see my zeal for the 
Lord !” 

There are some who, through the good influences 
they have exerted, live long after they are dead. It 
is said of those who die in the Lord that their works 
do follow them—but while their good works follow 
them to heaven, they also remain behind them on 
earth. Indeed, every one, though only within the 
walls of a humble cottage, or the narrow limits of a 
country village, has an influence for good or evil— 
pebbles as well as rocks, when they fall into a lake, 
raising circles on its glassy surface ; and it is a solemn 
thing to think that no man lives, or can live to him- 
self, without affecting some for weal or woe. But 
from time to time, once in a century or so—as might 
be expected in a world where Nature, though pro- 
ducing many mice, produces but one elephant, at a 
birth—great men arise to stamp their character on 


| their age and nation,—by their thoughts, the princi- 


bore the name of Kenites achieved no distinction : | 
but passed through life like the great mass who eat | 


ples they enunciate, the institutions they establish, 
forming the minds and ruling the destinies of genera- 
tions that walk above their graves. Such men Eng- 
land had in Latimer and Ridley, in the Puritans of a 
succeeding age, and in those bold Barons of an earlier 
era who wrung her Magna Charta from tyrant hands. 
Such a man Scotland had in Knox, whose grave, 
like his who also led forth a nation from the House 
of Bondage, is known to none, but whose life is felt 
and whose memory is honoured by his countrymen— 


| to whatever shores their energy and education have 


through his temples, pinned him dead to the ground. | 


| Inean place, 


song. Long years after, on festive and solemn occa- | 


carried them. Among these moulders of men and 
makers of public opinion the son of Rechab holds no 
No man ever stamped his own features 
more deeply on the mind of others, With a more 
enduring impression than can be made on iron or on 
granite, his descendants took their cast and character 
from him ; religiously observing for three hundred 
years at least, and for how many more | know not, 


_the two customs he imposed on them—a nomade 


| life and abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, 


above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite | 


The instructions of Jonadab to his children, in con- 


_formity to which, since example is better than pre- 


the nail, and her right hand to the workmen’s ham- | 


Some men’s favour is sunshine to a cause—their 


mony to Jonadab’s influence is the anxiety Jehu shows | 
to enlist him on his side, and to Jonadab’s piety | 


cept, he probably shaped his own practice, were these, 
as recorded in the thirty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah ; 
‘¢ We will drink no wine,” said his tribe, ** for Jona- 
dab the son of Rechab our father commanded us, 
saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor your 
sons, for ever: neither shall ye build house, nor sow 
seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any: but all 
your days ye shall dwell in tents.” Thus stedfastly 
adhering to a practice which the founder of their 
house had enjoined, and age had made venerable in 
their eyes, the Rechabites answered Jeremiah, pushing 
away the cup he offered. Though no. without God’s 
sanction, and indeed in obedience to his express 
directions, the prophet had put these stout men and 
their stern principles to no ordinary test. It was in 
the very temple and house of God the wine was offered. 
It was poured out by the hand of one of his most 
pious servants. He was a prophet of the Most High 
God who invited them to drink—what, apart from 
the prohibiton of Jonadab, they probably had no 
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objection to use. How natural in these circumstances 
for them to say—That cannot be forbidden which 
is offered in holy vessels, nor wrong to which a prophet 
invites! Yet they put aside the cup, saying, ‘‘ We 
have obeyed the voice of Jonadab the son of Rechab 
our father in all that he hath charged us, to drink no 
wine all our days, we, our wives, our sons, nor our 
daughters.” Happy family !—of how few, if any, of 
ours could it be said ?-—in which for three hundred years 
there had never been a drunkard to break a mother’s 
heart, to bring shame on those who loved him, to 
fill a dishonoured grave? Such was Jonadab’s—and 
such how many sad mourners wish that theirs had 
been! However people may, or may not, think it 
duty to set the example, and rear their children up 
in the customs of the Rechabites, they cannot but 
admit and admire the wisdom of this man. Holding 


prevention to be better than cure, and that, as all 


experience proves, it is much easier to keep people 
out of temptation than save them in it, Jonadab 
while enjoining his descendants to drink no wine, 
seeks to protect them from temptation ; forbidding 
them, though they might have used the fruit of the 
vine in many other ways than drink, to planf a vine- 
yard. Following his example, and for the same end, 
not a few parents educate their families in habits of 
the strictest temperance, in the use of no cup stronger 
than that 
Which cheers, but not inebriates. 

Christians may differ as to the path of duty in that mat- 
ter. But the general lesson which Jonadab’s injunc- 
tion teaches is one, the truth and importance of which 
none will question. Peace of conscience and purity 
of life turn much more on our avoiding than resisting 
tempations. It is wiser, if it be possible, to flee than 
to fight them: a great truth taught us by a higher 
authority than Jonadab. It stands embodied in the 
Lord’s Prayer, in that, not the least important of its 
petitions, Lead us not into temptation ! 

The second injunction of Jonadab was no less faith- 
fully observed by his posterity. Types of man on this 
earth, and true representatives of Abraham—from 
whose loins they sprung, through Keturah, his second 
wife—they were strangers and sojourners in the land. 
Camping among the hills or grassy plains of Judah, 
they lived a wandering life: a shepherd race, who 
moved about from pasture to pasture with the flocks 
that formed their wealth; neither enervated by the 
luxuries, nor corrupted by the vices of cities. Virtuous 
in their habits, they were simple in their manners. 
Yet shrewd withal: quite able, which many are not, 
to hold fast their principles without riding them to 
the death, For example, notwithstanding their 
ancient customs, and the commandment of Jonadab, 
and their respect for his authority, they abandoned 
their tents ; and fleeing the open country, took refuge 
within Jerusalem when the Chaldeans invaded the land. 
God’s laws admit of no exceptions, But, neither 
bigots nor fanatics, the Rechabites rightly judged that 


man’s do ; and, as they were ready to dwell in houses | 


when it would have been death to dwell in tents, 
they would have been equally ready, I have no doubt, 


to violate in the letter, though not in the spirit, the | 


other law of Jonadab—to drink wine in a case of clear 


necessity, where its use was judged indispensable to 
the preservation of health or life. 

As to the history of these two remarkable customs, 
it was probably the dissolute manners of his age which 
induced Jonadab to institute them. Considerations 
of expediency may make that a duty at one time which 
is not so at another. Medicine—to take an illustration 
from it—is not meat, yet the body is often in such an 
abnormal condition, so unhealthy, as to require its use ; 
and, when the air is charged with the subtle poison of 
disease, precautions are necessary to fortify us against 
its attacks which were superfluous in happier times, 
Such were, perhaps, the grounds on which the son of 
Rechab acted. A sagacious and patriotic man, he 
probably instituted these customs to protect his family 
and their descendants from the general corruption of 
the age—the vices that reigned in cities, and the 
drunkenness that, prevailing everywhere, was under- 
mining the prosperity and happiness, the health and 
lives of thousands. The principle on which he acted 
may be misapplied, yet the Bible sanctions and en- 
forces it ; saying, Go thou and do likewise. Looking 
to the good of others, the glory of God, and the in- 
terests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, Paul says—and 
the apostle’s is a statement that admits of a wide 
application—All things are lawful for me, but all 
things are not expedient. 


THE BLESSING ENJOYED BY THE RECHABITES, 


There are few, if any, estates in our country now 
in possession of the direct, lineal male descendants of 
those who owned them three hundred years ago. Old 
families die out ; their properties pass into the hands 
of aliens, or of collateral heirs; and whether it isa 
royal palace, or a noble’s castle, or a simple mansion- 
house, the place that once knew them knows them no 
more. But for three whole conturies Jonadab the 
son of Rechab never wanted a man to stand up before 
the Lord. His descendants had seen successive 
dynasties on the throne; ancient houses, crushed by 
misfortune, crumble into ruins; honourable families 
sink into mean obscurity ; and many perish altogether 
in the course of time, and under the ravages of 
disease and wars. However, the changes that swept 
away these had but swept over them, as the waves 
over a rock which, so soon as they have burst, 
emerges firm and fixed from the cloud of spray. A 
remarkable result, certainly, and one which becomes 
remarkably instructive when we look to its causes. 
These belong both to Heaven and earth; in other 
words, this result is due both to the Divine blessing 
and to the action of certain natural agents. 

First, their wandering habits, their life passed in 
the open country and in tents, was calculated to pre- 
serve and prolong the existence of this family. No 
mode of life is perhaps s& accordant with our natural 
| instincts as was theirs. It offered, as they roamed 
| from pasture to pasture, constant change of scenery, 
| and in that the greatest pleasure of travelling—a balm 
to grief, a perpetual feast to man’s love of novelty, 
and an innocent stimulant of equal advantage to mind 
and body. How strong the attractions of such a life 
are admits of many illustrations. Let me adduce 
| two—the one a curse, the other a fact. The curse is 
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one employed by the Tartars, themselves nomades, a | 
wandering shepherd race. The only one, indeed, they | 
are accustomed to use, it proves how much people | 
reared to a roaming life come to love it, and how | 
miserable they think any other—the direst wish which | 
a Tartar pronounces against his enemy being, May | 
you live in one place, and work like a Russian! And | 
the fact that proves the charms of such a life is the | 
all but insuperable difficulty of weaning gipsies and 
other such wanderers from their old habits, notwith- 
standing the extreme hardships they entail in our 
uncertain climate. I knew a boy, for instance, be- 
longing to this race, whom his parents had been 
induced to leave with a kind, Christian family, under 


his strength. Though Samson’s was undoubtedly a 
case out of the common course of nature, he may have 
owed his strength in some measure to his abstinence. 
It is a well-established fact, at any rate, that the 
ancient athletes, as do their modern successors 
who engage in pedestrian, wrestling, fighting feats, 
rigorously abstain from the use of stimulants ; regard- 
ing them as not fitted to increase, but to impair their 
strength. And whatever reasons people may find for 
the use of these, there is no doubt that the simpler 
our fare, if nutritious, the better—those having most 
chance of enjoying robust health, long life, and a 
green old age who follow the habits of the Rechabites, 
and abjure all intoxicants. I could prove that ; but 


whose roof he enjoyed many advantages—a comfort- | that needs no proof which the highest medical au- 
able home, good and regular meals, instruction in | thorities affirm, and no well-informed, impartial man 


letters and in habits of honest industry. Yet, not- 
withstanding these, and after being to appearance 
tamed, so strong were the charms of his old life that 
he seized the first opportunity of returning to it, like 
the young chamois which a shepherd of the Alps 
caught,.and, hanging a bell from its neck, reared with 
his goats. Itseemed to be quite domesticated ; going 
and returning with the herd, till a day when it hap- 
pened to hear the cry of its own wild race amid the 
mountain rocks, The creature started, and listened. 
For some moments it stood in an attitude of eager 
attention, trembling with intense excitement; and 
then, all of a sudden bounding from the meadow, it 
sprung into the cliff, and leaping from crag to crag, 
vanished among the heights where it joined its kin- 
dred, and was never more seen; though for years 
thereafter its bell was often heard tinkling among the 
rocks, and the mists that shrouded them. 

The most consonant, as it thus appears, a wandering 
life is to our natural instincts, it is on that and many 
other accounts the most conducive to good health, 
and long life, and the permanent existence of such 
families as practise it—at least in a climate so fine 
and under circumstances so favourable as those of 
the Rechabites were. Towns have many advantages ; 
and who would find the highest types of man, intel- 
lectually, morally, or spiritually, must seek them 


attempts now-a-days to deny. Thus in those customs 
which distinguished the descendants of Rechab from 
others, we find two causes that help to account for 
the fact that while other families perished from the 
face of the earth, they endured—evergreen and im- 
mortal in their virtues ; flourishing amid the nation’s 
decay ; defying alike all changes of fortune, the 
ravages of disease, and the arm of death to extirpate 
and extinguish them. 

I see more, however, in the story of the Rechabites 
than a testimony to the advantages of simple manners 
and sober habits, in favour of what an eminent 
medical authority called the three great physicians, 
namely Air, Exercise, and Water. It was not the 
material or moral advantages which they found in 
these simple and temperate habits—though they might 
have urged these—which they gave to Jeremiah as 
their reasons for declining his invitation. ‘‘ We will 
drink no wine,” they said. And why? They did not 
say, Because we think it a sin ; nor because we, who 
do not use it, enjoy robuster health, longer lives, 
clearer heads, lighter hearts, and heavier purses than 
those who do ; nor because we stand in fear that our 
example might lead some to use wine who would not or 
could not do so without abusing it. The simple ground 
on which they placed their refusal was the respect 
they felt and the obedience they owed to parental 














pt among citizens. Yet through their luxurious and | authority. They say, ‘for Jonadab the son of 
_ unnatural habits of life, the wear and tear and tur- | Rechab our father commanded us ;” and again, 
t, moil of business, their vitiated air, and especially their | ‘‘ Thus have we obeyed the voice of Jonadab the son 
A vices, towns are great devourers of human life, They | of Rechab in all that he hath charged us.” It wason 
- waste it ; nor, as statistics prove, could large cities | this account that they, on the one hand, preserved 
- increase, or even keep up their numbers, without a | the custom of their ancestors, and on this account 
we constant immigration from rural districts. Men get | also, on the other hand, that God preserved them— 
ng dwarfed, dwindle away, and die, more or less like | saying, by the mouth of Jeremiah, ‘‘Thus saith the 
; many trees, amid the smoke of towns; and there can | Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; Because ye have 
- be no doubt that the tented life and roaming habits | obeyed the commandment of Jonadab your father, 
4 of the Rechabites under the genial skies and amid | and kept all his precepts, and done according unto all 
vo the pleasant scenes of Palestine materially contributed, | that he hath commanded you : therefore thus saith 
ral under the blessing of God, to preserve their race. the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; Jonadab the 
ed But, secondly, there can be as little doubt that | son of Rechab shall not want a man to stand before 
y) their habits of temperance, carried to the extent of | me for ever.” 

Im what is called Total Abstinence, so far as natural causes It is a dull ear which does not catch in these words 
oe were considered, contributed also, and still more, to | an echo, as from the rocks of Sinai, of the command- 
nd the same result, It is certain that the strongest man | ment, ‘‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
ife the world has seen drank nothing stronger than water. | days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
_ His cup was filled at the crystal spring ; and it was | God giveth thee.” Eminent examples of filial piety, 
— water, not wine, the bloody jaw-bone yielded to restore | how might that law have been inscribed, as their appro- 
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priate motto, on the banners of the house of Rechab ? | 
Living in remarkable accordance with its precept, they 
were a remarkable monument to the truth of its 
promise. Distinguished from all around them by their | 
superior respect for parental authority, they were | 
equally distinguished by their happier fortune ; while | 
others perished, their days were long upon the land | 
which the Lord their God had given them. That | 
law is one of the Ten which, written by God’s own 
finger, and spoken in thunder tones by his own 
awful voice, were separated and distinguished from 
those Mosaic ordinances, the shadows of good things 
to come, that were buried in the grave of Christ. 
Like the other nine it was fulfilled, not interred by 
the Redeemer. Like all other parts of the Decalogue, 
it is of permanent authority ; and God is still making 
good its promise in the well-doing, the health and 
wealth, and prosperity of thousands who honoured 
their parents however humble they might be, cherished 
them, and yielded to father and mother the reve- 
rence that was their due. 

‘* My son,” says Solomon, ‘‘ hear the instruction of 
thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother, for 
they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head, 
and chains about thy neck.” No man ever found himself 
the worse for taking that advice, nor is there a circle 
however limited but can show cases illustrative of the 
blessing that follows honour paid to father and mother. 
But, leaving these, let me adduce an example of this 
on a scale of no ordinary grandeur. There is a nation 
which numbers both more people and more years than 
any other on earth, ancient or modern, dead or living. 
The Chinese—for of them I speak—can trace their 
national existence to a period not far removed from 
the days of Noah. They appear in the dawn of his- 
tory and earliest ages of antiquity ; cultivating the arts 


when our forefathers, and those of all other existing | 


nations, were barbarians. Unchanged amid perpetual 
and universal change, they saw the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Persian, Grecian, and Roman empires rise 





remarkable, I cannot regard as altogether accidental 


|—-one of the curious coincidences that occasionally 


occur. fIilustrating in their lives the precept, they 
also illustrate in their fortunes the promise of the 
Fifth Commandment; so that, from this nation, 
numerous above all others for its population, and 
venerable above all others for its hoar antiquity, I 
seem to hear the words God sounded forth from Sinai, 
** Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” 

As unquestionably illustrating and enforcing this 
commandment, the history of the Rechabites at any 
rate is at all times instructive, and in these times pe- 
culiarly seasonable. Our age has its peculiar features ; 
but reverence for authority is certainly not one of 
them, Indeed it bodes ill for our country, and for the 
future fortunes of America especially, not that kings 
are no longer “hedged round with divinity,” but 
that a father’s word does not carry the weight, nor 
his presence command the respect, which once belonged 
to them. The age is out of joint. Children are little 
men and little women. Whether it be due to asystem 
of education that, like a hot-house, unduly forces the 
growth of youth, or to that early independence which 
children attain through the manufactures and ma- 
chinery that yield them wages sufficient for their 
support, or to the operation of political and ecclesias- 
tical causes ; whether it be due to one, or to another, 
or to all these influences combined, the tendency of 
this age is to throw off authority, Divine as well as 
human. The daring manner in which many treat 
sacred things—boldly intruding within the veil of the 
temple, sitting in presumptuous judgment on God’s 
character, questioning his providence, setting limits to 
his authority, handling his inspired Word as they would 
the pages of a common history, and by their own little 
line measuring Him who hath measured out the heavens 
and laid the foundations of the earth, these are the 
developments of a spirit which begins by disowning 





and fall, flourish and decay ; and now, a teeming popu- 


lation, they this day cultivate the very fields their | 


ancestors ploughed when the story of the flood was 
fresh, and men, who heard it from the lips of Noah 
or his sons,- told how the windows of heaven and 
the fountains of the great deep were opened. Now, 
though Pagans, two peculiarities have distinguished the 
Chinese from other pagan nations, Unlike the Greeks, 
the natives of Hindoostan, the Romans, and other 


heathens, they, though practising vice, have never | 


deified it ; and, secondly, they have placed reverence 
for parents, and obedience to their authority, at the 


head of all the virtues. When parents die their children | 


even worship them; and while they live, yield such 
blind submission to their will that there is hardly a 
crime a child will not commit at their bidding. Filial 
reverence, in fact, is the redeeming and prominent 
feature of their character—one that has distinguished 
them as much from the nations which they have seen 
grow up and perish, as the oval contour of their heads 
and oblique position of their eyes. The connection 
between a national virtue and a national vitality so 


the authority of man, and ends by disowning that of 
God. When filial reverence is lost, and, despising the 
| judgment of the wise and venerable, men say, ‘‘Let us 
| break their bonds, and cast their cords from us,” it 
looks like the beginning of the end. The rent that 
| goes through the hearth-stone has a tendency to 
extend itself into the foundations of all social order 
'and true piety. Who does not reverence a father 
|on earth is not likely to reverence our Father in 
heaven. Who does not love a mother will not love 
Jesus Christ. Let the subject be looked into, and I 
| dare to say it will be found that there is a far closer 
connection than what lies in their being printed on 
the same page and embraced in the same verse be- 
tween the two great clauses of this beautiful com- 
mandment, Thou shalt rise wp before the hoary head, 
| and honour the face of an old man, and fear thy God. 
| In the words of the hymn, 


A father’s voice with reverence we 
On earth have often heard ; 

The Father of our spirits now 
Demands the same regard. 
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BISHOP HALL AND HIS “CONTEMPLATIONS.” 


Crcrn has mentioned somewhere, that he had a shelf 
in his library on which he placed books that were 
esteemed by him of highest merit, and which he had 
resolved to make his companions for life. He was 
very slow in elevating a book to this position, but | 
when it had once obtaintd such select préeminence, 
he was still more slow in removing it. On this 
honourable elevation, we can scarcely doubt, he had | 
placed the ‘‘ Contemplations on Historical Passages of | 
the Old and New Testament,” by Bishop Hall. For 
we find him alluding to his writings with genial admi- | 
ration ; and this was emphatically a book noi to be | 
read once, and then handed over to cobwebs and dust, 
or turned by the help of the bookbinder into a mere 
library ornament, but to be chosen as a life associate, 


and to be laid open beside the sacred volume itself | 


when its historical parts were studied, that it might 
help the reader, by its quaint originality and proverbial 
wisdom, in extracting the honey out of the inspired 
narrative. It was no rapid and unequal production, 
but the slow and careful growth of thirty years, the 
greater part of it having first been amplified into 
sermons ; and then, as he informs the reader in one 
of his delightfully garrulous notices, he ‘‘ gathered 
the quintessence of those larger discourses into these 
forms of meditation which he sees.” It is gold not 
in the ore, but in the wedge. 

But while his ‘‘ Contemplations” are his magnwin 
opus, and are as popular at this hour as they were 
two centuries ago, they are not the only writings of 
Bishop Hall which give him unquestioned right to 
take first rank among our English Christian classics, 
The latest edition of his collected works by Mr. Pratt, 
consists of ten goodly volumes in which there are 
many other compositions which neither the world nor 
the Church will soon willingly let die. In what cir- 
cumstances, and under what influences, some of the 
chief of these were produccd, will appear from a few 
short notices of his life. 

Joseph Hall, the son of parents ‘* honest and well- 
allowed,” was born July 1, 1574, at Bristow Park, 
in the parish of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 
His father held such an office of trust and respectable 
emolument under the Earl of Huntingdon, as justified 
his honourable ambition to give to one of his child- 
ren the advantage of a university education. His 
mother was one of those rare women who, by their 
wisdom and ungrudging assiduity in the training of 
their families, make the world their debtors. With 
a body that was always weak, and a mind inhabiting 
the frail tenement that was usually sorrowful, Winifred 
Bambridge, with her “‘looks serene and holy,” produced 
lasting impressions on her son, that were prized more 
than all learning, and the boy did not shrink from the 
guidance of her gentle hand although, when he looked 
up, it was often into a pensive countenance. With | 
the exception of Cowper’s inimitable lines on receiving | 
the portrait of his mother, there is nothing in our | 
literature that contains a more beautiful testimony of | | 
filial admiration than that which was borne in after | 





days by this grateful son to his sainted mother. 
** Were it not for my interest in nature, I durst say 
| that neither Aleth, the mother of that just Honour 
| of Clareval, nor Monic a, nor any other of those pious 
matrons anciently famous for devotion, need to disdain 
| | her admittance to comparison, So had she 
| profited in the school of Christ, that it was hard for 
| any friend to come from her dissourse no whit holier. 
| How often have I blessed the memory of those divine 
| passages of experimental divinity which I have heard 
| from her mouth, What day did she pass without a 
large task of private devotion, whence she would still 
| come forth with a countenance of undissembled morti- 
fication. Never any lips have read to me such feeling 
| lectures of piety ; neither have I known any soul that 
more accurately practised them than her own. Shortly, 
| for I can hardly take off my pen from so exemplary 
| a subject, her life and death were saintlike.” 
He received his elementary education in the pub'ic 
school of his native town, where having spent some 


such masters as the place afforded,” and having, by 
the age of fifteen, attained to some competent ripeness, 
it was not without much generous entreaty on the 
part of an elder brother, and considerable family 
pinchings, that he was entered as a student at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. His mind was suited to the new 
atmosphere into which it was brought, so that it re- 
quired no effort for him to appreciate the learned and 
tranquil leisure, the healthy discipline, the venerable 
structures, and the gathering renown of his university. 
But his first two years proving beyond the proportion 
of his father’s means, * whose not very large cistern 
had to feed many pipes besides this,” and this weari- 
ness of expense being acted on by the counsel of un- 
wise friends, led to his withdrawal by his father from 
Cambridge, with a view to his becoming master in the 
school where he had formerly beenascholar. It wasa 
heavy blow to the ardent student, like tearing him from 
the arms of asecond mother. But his visible dejection 
and discovered gifts raised up for him in a distant rela- 
tive an unhoped-for benefactor, who, accommodating 
his liberal help to his father’s lessening means, soon 
reinstated him in that cherished seat of learning. 
These streams continued to flow steadily for four years 
to come ; and by the time that they were exhausted, 
and he had begun to meditate a removal, another of 
those providences which his devout heart delighted to 
mark, unexpectedly opened his way to a fellowship, 
retained him within those walls on which his name 
was one day to shed an enduring lustre, and saved him 
from the great evil of a premature entrance on the 
Christian ministry. ‘‘ Then was I with a cheerful 
unanimity chosen into that society, which, if it had 
any equals, I dare say had none beyond it for good 





order, studious carriage, strict government, austere 
piety,—in which I spent six or seven years more with 
| such contentment as the rest of my life hath in vain 
striven to yield. Now was I called to public disputa- 
tions often with no ill success; for never durst I 


years ‘‘not altogether indiligently under the ferule of 
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appear in any of those exercises of scholarship, till I 
had from my knees’ looked up to heaven for a blessing, 
and renewed my actual dependence upon that Divine 
hand. In this while, two years together was I chosen 
to the rhetoric lectures in the public schools, where I 
was encouraged with a sufficient frequence of auditors ; 
but finding that well-applauded work somewhat out of | 
my way, not without a secret blame of myself for so | 
much excursion, I fairly gave up that task in the 
midst of those acclamations, to a worthy successor, Dr. 
Dod, and betook myself to those serious studies which 
might fit me for that high calling whereunto I was 
destined. Wherein, after I had carefully bestowed 
myself for a time, I took the boldness to enter into 
sacred orders, the honour whereof having once attained, 
I was no niggard of that talent which my God had en- 
trusted to me; preaching often, as occasion was of- 
fered, both in country villages abroad, and at home in 
the most awful auditory of the university.” 

It was during the later years of his Cambridge life 
that he produced his Satires, which were afterwards 
republished under the title of ‘*‘ Virgedemiarum, or Six 
L-indles of Rods,” and were sufticient of themselves to 
secu-e him an honourable place on the roll of English 
poets. Their popularity has been marred by his imi- 
tating the obscurity and abruptness of the Latin 
models, as well as by his needless adoption of many 
of the obsolete words of Chaucer, for wit and satire 
lose much of their effect when they require a com- 
mentary. They are then like some explosive substance 
which has been exposed to damp. But the keen 
penetration of character which his Satires manifest, 
the lively and vigorous colouring with which he holds 
up to the age its form and pressure, exposing the inane 
frivolities of contemporary literature, and punishing 
contemporary vices, together with the point of pis 
style, and the musical cadence of his numbers, were 
such as to make Pope wish that he had known his 
writings earlier, and to remind another equally com- 
petent judge of some of the best passages in Dryden. 
His own lines have well described the legitimate pro- 
vince of Moral Satire ; and he exemplified his own ideal; 
for unlike the satirists of a later age, he never sought | 
to gratify private resentment by personalities, or by | 
the excessive. glow of his pictures excited the very | 
passions which he condemned. 








‘© The satire should be like the porcupine 
That shoots sharp quills out in each angry line, 
And wounds the blushing cheek and fiery eye 
Of him that heares and readeth guiltily.”’ 


At a considerably later period of his life, Mr. Hall 
attempted a ‘* Metaphrase of certain of the Psalms.” 
But his success was indifferent, and the public 
reception of his attempt chilling. It may have 
afforded some solace to his mortification at this 
failure, to know that even his great contemporary, 
Milton, found himself unequal to the task of trans- 
fusing into fitting English numbers the inspired 
odes of David. But the man has probably yet to be 
born who shall express in suitable metrical language 
the lyric energy and living fire of those Hebrew | 
bards. It would require as rare a combination of 
native genius, acquired learning, and emotional piety 


| he entered, about the age of twenty-eight, upon the 
| regular duties of a ministry, after which his heart 


| letter of advices to the young Earl of Essex at a later 


| “through his willing unreverence, had not the hulk of 


| Ardennes, where other men of genius have since 


to translate the Psalms as to interpret the Apoca. 
lypse. ‘‘The harp of David,” it has been happily 
said, still hangs upon the willows, and disdains the 
touch of any hand less skilful than its own.” 

And now he ‘did but wait where and how it 
would please his God to employ him.” And having the 
rectory of Halsted in the ‘‘sweet and civil country 
of Suffolk,” earnestly tendered him by Lady Drury, 


had long yearned. After having almost rebuilt his 
house, which he found in a ruinous condition, “ the 
uncouth solitariness of his life,” he tells us with 
a quaint felicity which any other words would alter 





for the worse, “‘drew his thoughts, after two years, 
to condescend to the necessities of a married state, 
And being commended to a Miss Winniff, of Breten- 
ham, and convinced of the many virtues that lodged 
in that seemly presence, he offered her his hand, and 
at last, upon due prosecution, happily prevailed, 
enjoying the comfortable society of that meet help 
for the space of forty-nine years.” 

After some years, his quiet and congenial labours 
at Halsted were not unpleasantly interrupted for a 
time, by an invitation from Sir Edmund Bacon to 
accompany him in his travels on the Continent to the 
Spa of Ardennes. The fascination of such a request 
was irresistible to a mind like his so capable of 
shrewd observation, of storing itself with undying 
pictures, and of turning facts into thoughts. Ina 


period, he showed how well he understood the uses 
of foreign travel. ‘Think it not enough that you 
see, or can say you have seen, strange things 
of nature or event: it is a vain and dead travel 
that rests in the eye or the tongue. All is but 
lost, unless your busy mind shall from the body that 
it sees, draw forth some quintessence of observation 
wherewith to inform and enrich itself. There is 
nothing can quit the cost and labour of travel but the 
gain of wisdom.” 

Besides, he desired to look upon Popery, not as he 
had seen it in England, but in its true spirit and 
fully developed proportions where it reigned. We 
wish we had space to quote in full the letter in 
which he describes his gay silken disguise assumed to 
escape the serious inconvenience and hazard of being 
known as a Protestant divine,—his keen disputes 
with the famous Jesuit Costerus and others at 
Brussels, in which his learning and dialectic skill as 
well as his suspiciously good Latin almost made his 
lay-disguise too thin for him, and more than once 
awakened the alarm of his patron for his safety,— 
and his eager witnessing of a Romish procession in 
honour of John the Baptist at Antwerp, when his 
curiosity would have drawn him into danger 


a tall Brabanter, behind whom he stood in the corner 
of the street, shadowed him from notice.” 
It was while wandering among the solitary hills of 


received inspiration, that Mr, Hall finished his 
**Three Centuries of Meditations ;” a work which, 
while indicating the growth of his devotional spirit, 
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revealed to the world his remarkable gifts of compact | ing, good conference, are the business of this day, 
brevity and ethical eloquence. It was on account of | which I dare not bestow on any work or pleasure but 
this work that he began to be styled by his contem- | heavenly. I hate superstition on the one side, and 
poraries the ‘‘ English Seneca,” a designation in which | looseness on the other ; but I find it hard to offend 
the compliment was fully as great to the Roman | in too much devotion, easy in profaneness, The whole 
moralist as to the English divine. We are tempted | week'is sanctified by this day; and according to my 
to quote one of those golden sayings: ‘‘ As there is | care of this day, is my blessing on the rest.” 
a foolish wisdom so there is a wise ignorance, in not It must have been during his long pastorate at 
prying into God’s ark, nor enquiring into things not | Waltham that Mr. Hall prepared his ‘‘ Explications of 
revealed. I would fain know all that I need and all | Hard Texts of the whole of Divine Scripture,” a work 
that I may: I leave God’s secrets to himself. It is | which must have carried him over every sentence of the 
happy for me that God makes me of his Court, | Bible. It gives results rather than the processes of 
though not of his Council.” learned and devout inquiry by which they have been 
His labours at Halsted were soon found to be | reached ; but there is always evidence of the previous 
much more abundant than his remuneration, for he | mental toil, in the well-weighed words and the won- 
was ‘‘obliged to write books in order to buy books.” | derful clearness and condensation of phrase in which 
His straitened circumstances, coupled with the know- | the results are given. The book has the rare merit 
ledge that a portion of his rightful emoluments was | of offering help where it is really needed, unlike 
annually appropriated by his patron, made him will- | many commentaries which too often amplify what is 
ing to accept the living of Waltham, which was | plain, but desert you when their help would be most 
pressed upon him by Lord Denny, and ‘ whose con- | welcome, reminding us of a recent experience -on a 
ditions were, like the mover of them, free and | pass in the Alps, where the rope that had guided us 
bountiful.” Upon this new sphere of his ministry, | when the path was easy, disappeared beneath the 
which he entered in 1612, and where he continued | snow when we reached the most steep and slippery 
for two-and-twenty years, he concentrated all the | edge of the precipice. 
strength of his now ripened powers and of his pastoral On three occasions during his loved pastorate at 
affection, so that even the repeated requests of the | Waltham, Mr. Hall was summoned to exchange his 
“sweet Prince Henry,” then the pride and hope of | quiet labours for the discharge of high public duties. 
the nation, to become his resident chaplain at Court, | First, to accompany the Earl of Doncaster on an im- 
were not able to withdraw him from ‘‘his Waltham,” | portant embassy to France; next, to follow King 
—‘‘where in a constant course I preached a long time, | James into Scotland, for the purpose of disposing her 
as Thad done also at Halsted before, thrice in the | people to episcopacy—a reluctant service, in which, 
week, Yet never durst I climb into the pulpit to | while winning the respect of her clergy for his modera- 
preach any sermon, whereof I had not before, in my | tion and wisdom, he did little to unsettle their Pres- 
poor and plain fashion, penned every word in the | byterian preferences. And his third public commission 
same order wherein I hoped to deliver it, although in | was in 1618, to attend as a deputy from England, 
the expression I listed not to be a slave to syllables.” | along with Davenant and others, at the famous Synod 
‘The picture which he has given in one of his letters, of | of Dort, in order to assist in adjusting the differences 
his life of sacred study and quiet order in the arrange- | which had begun to rend the Church of the Nether- 
ment ard economy of his time, in which he could “all | lands on the ‘ five busy Arminian points.” His solid 
day make himself music (as ringers do), with the | learning, Christian moderation, and _ perspicuous 
changes,” has become one of the gems of epistolary eloquence, drew around him the universal respect of 
literature, and presents a strange contrast to the life | that great ecclesiastical assembly, a respect which was 
of many a minister in modern times, whose temper is | formally and fitly conveyed to him by the scholarly 
so often fretted and his weeks consumed by the | Heinsius. But the humid atmosphere of Dort and the 
ceaseless worry of miscellaneous engagements and | ceaseless noises of its garrison robbing him of his 
frivolous interruptions. It is curious to take a letter | wonted sleep, drove him first to the Hague and then 
of Dr. Chalmers from Glasgow, in which he complains | to England, where he soon found the controversy 
of a hundred calls in a week, and to mark what a | transferred to his own Church, and ‘‘ scorched him- 
difference there is between the pastoral experiences of | self a little with the flame which he desired to 
the seventeenth century and ours. Can anything | quench.” Next to the"Assembly of Divines at West- 
exceed in holy and tranquil beauty Mr. Hall’s descrip- | minster, this Synod of Dort was perhaps the most 
tion of one of his Sundays at Waltham ? important that had been held by Protestants since 
‘Such are my common days ; but God’s day calls | the age of the Reformation. Its history has never 
for another respect. The same sun arises on this day | yet been written as it ought to be written, We have, 
and enlightens it : yet because the Sun of righteous- | indeed, respectable chronicles and dry narratives, but 
hess arose upon it, and gave a new life to the world | no such living picture as makes us see the men and 
in it, and drew the strength of God’s moral precept | watch their keen dialectics and clash of arms. Why 
upon it, therefore justly do we sing with the Psalmist, | should not some one yet do for this Synod what 
‘This is the day which the Lord hath made.’ NowI)| Bungéner has not unsuccessfully attempted for the 
forget the world, and, in a sort, myself, and deal with | Council of Trent ? 
my wonted thoughts as great men do who, at some Seven years after his return from the Netherlands, 
times of their privacy, forbid the azcess of all suitors. Dr. Hall was appointed Bishop of Exeter, and in 1641 
Prayer, meditation, reading, hearing, preaching, sing- , he was translated to the See of N orwich, But the times 
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of the Parliament and the Commonwealth had now 
come, when the vessel of the Church was exposed to a 
lengthened storm, and those who stood in its high 
places were sure to be the greatest sufferers by the 
tempest. In the very thick of the commotion he 
might have been seen measuring arms not ingloriously 
with Milton. His sufferings increased with the throes 
and shakings of the ecclesiastical structure which 
he defended. Having joined with the prelates who 
protested against the validity of all laws made during 
their forced absence from Parliament, he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, where he remained a prisoner for 
five months. Immediately after his liberation he re- 
turned to Norwich, where, with scarcely an interval 





of rest, he was driven from his palace, and both | 
his episcopal revenues and his personal property | 
sequestrated. Retiring to Higham, a little village | 
in the neighbourhood of Norwich, he leased a small | 
farm, and lived on a pittance that was allowed him 
from his formerly princely income. On occasion 
of the death of his wife, the meet help of nearly half | 
a century, he wrote his ‘“‘ Songs in the Night,” which 
is indeed music out of the depths, and has revived the 
fainting spirit of many a mourner from that hour to 
the present. Suffering and increasing infirmity never 
deprived him of his cheerfulness, or of his charity. 
When disabled from preaching by age, or hindered by 
legal prohibitions, he was content to sit at the feet of 
the youngest of his disciples, as diligent a hearer as 
he had been a preacher. At length, at the venerable 
age of 82, on September 8, 1656, he fell asleep. 
During more than one half of what may be termed 
the intellectual and active portion of his life, he had 
been engaged in slowly preparing and piling up his 





*¢ Contemplations,”” which were to be the crown of 
his literary and theological toils, and to make his 
name precious and fragrant to the universal Church, 
Those who are most familiar with these remarkable 
compositions, will wonder least at their undiminished 
popularity alike with the learned and the unlearned, 
It is not one but many great qualities that account 
for this, There are pithy apophthegm and sententious 
proverb, vivid pictures of scenes, life-like delineations 
of character, frequent flashes of original thought, un- 
expected lessons drawn from apparently barren inci- 
dents, so that the seeming desert blossoms as the rose, 
a kind of intuitive penetration into the meaning of 
texts, as if he often knew of some secret and shorter 
path to it, and seer-like bursts of devotion. These are 
the qualities that render the work, in some respects, 
unique in our religious literature ; while the skill with 
which he handles the English tongue, not simply as a 
master, but as a magician, makes us feel at times as if 
a style like his had become one of the lost arts. And 
yet even the ‘‘Contemplations” may be said to be 
an unfinished work, for it stops at the end of the 
Gospel history. One is apt to wish that he had con- 
tinued his meditations through the ‘* Acts of the 
Apostles,” and to imagine how he would have mused 
on the scenes of Pentecost, or reflected the grandeur 
and the pathos of Stephen’s martyrdom, or presented 
the varied and glowing lessons from the conscience- 
terrors of Felix, or the hesitancy of King Agrippa, 
or the shipwreck of Paul, or the incident with the 
viper on the shore of Melita. As it is, how few 
authors have left behind them to the Church of all 
times so rich and rare a legacy. 

Anprew Tuomson, 





THE DRAUGHT OF 


** O wok is me that, face to face, 
The Lord of Hosts have seen ! 
How shall I stand in holy place 
With heart and lips unclean ?”’ 


So oft of old cried out, afraid, 
The chosen of His Word, 

When bright before them shone display’d 
The angel of the Lord. 


And such, upon Capernaum’s lake, 
The fisher’s first dismay, 

Ere Jesus call’d him thence to take 
Henceforth a nobler prey. 


Amazed, that Holy One he own’d, 
At whose mysterious will 

The obedient shoals came crowding round, 
His empty nets to fill. 


And, as in that broad flood of light 
Which leaves no nook conceal’d, 

He sees in all its doleful plight 
His own dark heart reveal'd ; 


All-prostrate, ‘‘ Leave, O Lord,” he cries 
‘* A sinful soul like mine!” 





FISHES. 


Too vivid gleam’d for mortal eyes 
The rays of light divine. 


Yet, fear not—conscious what thou art ; 
No Sinai’s awful blaze 

Strikes terror through a hopeless heart 
Beneath the Saviour’s gaze. 


Now art thou fittest to forsake 
Thy long-plied earthly toil, 
And in the nets of Christ to take 
The Heaven-directed spoil. 


For who shall make to hearts that melt 
Their balm of healing known, 

Like them whose souls have deepest felt 
The evil of their own ? 

2 

Or who, while others deem it vain, 
Shall, patient, labour on, 

And, cheerful, fling the net again, 
When every hope seems gone 


Like him who firmest holds the thought 
That not by human skill 
Souls to his outspread net are brought, 
But by his Master’s will ? 
J. H. Cian. 
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CHASTISEMENT. 


Ir it is possible in the twenty-third Psalm to 
trace the outlines of David’s history, it is equally 
possible in the third verse to guess the workings of 
his mind. He had been exulting in his assurance 
of the good Shepherd’s love. His lips were yet 
trembling with that exquisite chant of praise for 
pastures green and waters still, when suddenly (it 
may be) the thought flashed across him—‘‘ Has it 
been always so?” and while memory recalled the 
interruption of mercy, conscience betrayed the cause, 
‘Were the pastures green and the waters still when 
Bathsheba’s child died ; or when Absalom drove me 
from my home and my kingdom, and I went up 
Olivet barefoot, weeping as I went up? when con- 
fusion covered my face, and reproach broke my heart, 
and all God’s waves and billows went over me? 
No: yet it was through my own sin, not through the 
unfaithfulness of God. I had gone astray like a lost 
sheep, to slake my thirst with draughts of guilty plea- 
sure in the way of my own heart; and the rough 
road by which He brought me back was his way of 
bringing me out of my sin. It was to restore my 
soul, and to lead me in the paths of righteousness for 
his name’s sake,” 

Nothing so much tests our knowledge of God, or 
our actual standing-place in his kingdom, as the way 
in which we interpret chastisement. Those who are 
altogether without God in the world are disposed to 
look on it as an unkind and unaccountable inter- 
ference with their happiness; an evidence, indeed, of 
Divine power, but not of Divine goodness. They do 
not hear in it a kind voice saying to them, “ Turn 
ye unto me.” They do not bow humbly to the rod, 
which deals its stripes in this life, only that thereby 
they may be spared in the next. There is suffering, 
but no healing process afterwards; a sense of un- 
easiness, but no real sorrow for sin. Who can wonder 
then that afliliction hardens instead of softening them ; 
that, instead of coming out into the light of the re- 
conciled face of God, in the spirit of a penitent child, 
they go back, like Pharaoh, into their Egyptian 
darkness with hearts of stone ! 

David, however, in a very different spirit accepts 
that chastisement of which, with all his prosperity, 
he had as large a share as most men. He connects 
it with the Providence of God, he beholds in it 
the purpose of God, he accepts it as the mercy 
of God, he recognises in it the character of God. 
And this, his explanation of it, teaches us that for 
Christians there are two aspects in which it may be 
profitably considered: the one, what God means 
in it with respect to us; the other, what He means 
in it with respect to Himself. With respect to us 
He means restoration and holiness ; restoration in 
the case of our having gone back: ‘* He restoreth 
my soul.” Holiness, as the unvarying and ulti- 
mate end of all his dealings with us, whom He 
has from the beginning chosen ‘‘ to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth :” 


L_ ° 





| go after that which is lost, until he find it ?” 





‘* He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake,” 

The office of a shepherd is not only to guide and 
protect, and provide for the sheep, but also to go 
after them when they have strayed away. Our Lord, 
in the first of the three parables in the fifteenth chapter 
of St. Luke, appeals to this as to an universally re- 
cognised habit among men. ‘* What man of you, 
having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth 
not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and 
But 
Ezekiel assigns this office to Messiah, ‘For thus 
saith the Lord God; Behold I, even I, will both 
search my sheep, and seek them out. As a shepherd 
seeketh out his flock in the day that he is among his 
sheep that are scattered ; so will I seek out my sheep, 
and will deliver them out of all places where they 
have been scattered in the cloudy and dark day” 
(xxxiv. 11, 12). 

Restoration implies wandering or backsliding, and is 
applicable either to a case of lapse, where there has 
been a real, though not necessarily a visible falling 
away from God; or to a besetting sin, which is 
seriously affecting the spiritual state, and, like a rank 
and noxious weed, must instantly and at any cost be 
cut down to the roots, Of actual falls from God, open 
or secret, David himself is a memorable instance. 
When the man after God’s own heart went astray, 
God indeed restored him, but it was with pangs and 
convulsions, as when a man all but drowned struggles 
back from suspended animation into life. The greater 
the height he had reached, the deeper his fall from it ; 
the more marked his holiness, the more scandalous his 
sin. If ever man suffered in this life the temporal 
consequences of guilt, it was David. Yet there are 
other kinds of falling away than his. Many, whose 
hearts are as much estranged from God as the 
Psalmist’s, are never surprised into an outburst of 
crime, simply because they are too cold or too cautious 
to commit themselves publicly. Nay, their secret sins 
may be of quite another kind to his ; sins, it may be, 
for which they may even gain credit; ‘*men will 
praise thee, when thou doest well unto thyself :” yet 
sins far more abhorred by Him who can weigh motives 
and pity weakness ; and known only to Him to whom 
all hearts are open, and from whom no secrets are hid. 

We have an instance of this kind in the Church of 
Sardis. ‘‘Iknow thy works, that thou hast a name 
that thou livest, and art dead.” Stronger language 
than this could hardly be used of any within the 
kingdom. Yet it describes the actual condition of 
thousands upon thousands, who have lost their first 
love, and are fallen back from their early aspirations ; 
who pray, and yet restrain prayer ; who open their 
Bible, and sit with it before them, but in no sense 
love it as their necessary food ; who give away, but 
never really deny themselves of anything for Christ’s 
sake, and in whom a steadily lessening zeal for God, 
and a wofully diminished anxiety for the welfare of 
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others, indicate but too surely the ebb of their inner 
life. 


Human judgment, indeed, must not presume to | 


penetrate either into the recesses of a fellow-sinner’s 
conscience, or into the possible meaning of the right- 
eous chastisements of God. Yet, perhaps, these are 
cases which more than any require the knife and the 
cautery of severe affliction ; and when such a soul, 
writhing in its misery, bitterly complains that its 
punishment is more than it can bear, the not yet 
drugged conscience finds a ready answer. ‘‘Is there 
not a cause?” For when sin comes to a head, and 
discharges itself from the system in a complete though 
in a virulent outbreak, the scandal to the Church may 
be greater, but the peril to the sinner is less, Fever 
is often preferable to paralysis. The loss of a limb 
may be a less severe shock in the end than the gradual 
corruption of the blood or the steady enfeebling of the 
vital powers. When a soul is asleep, yet dreams that 
it is awake ; when the discharge of religious duties, 
the use of religious privileges, the companionship of 
religious people, and the uttering of religious phrases 
condone to the self-complacent soul for chilled love to 
men and suspended intercourse with God, it is not a 
soft and gentle voice that will whisper it out of its 
death sleep : maybe only a life-long sorrow will bring 
it back to the Shepherd’s arms. 

But over and above the instances of a public fall or 
a secret decay, there is the yet more frequent instance 
of special acts of sin visited with special acts of punish- 
ment ; the act indicating the habit; the punishment 
not only suited to the sin, but in proportion to it ; 
the purpose of God being, not to cast off and destroy, 
but to admonish and restore. Rebekah, Jacob, Moses, 
Josiah, Elijah, are each of them instances of special 
sins and imperfections meeting with special chastise- 


ment ; ‘‘and these are written for our admonition, on | 


whom the ends of the world are come.” 

Rebekah’s sin was that of favouritism. Through 
her scheming partiality Jacob was successfully urged 
to supplant Esau ; but her heart’s desire, when it 
came, was as an apple of Sodom. Both mother and 
son were punished ; but the mother’s penalty is most 
significant. Thinking to send her son away for a few 
days till Esau’s anger was abated, unwittingly she dis- 
missed him for ever ; and she herself found the worm 
that was to gnaw at the root of her gourd. Jacob’s 
characteristic sin was deceit, the flaw that runs through 
his whole life, and robs his character of strength and 
dignity. But as he sinned in deceit, so was he 
punished by it; as he conspired to deceive his own 
parent, his sons conspired to deceive him. The heart- 
less falsehood of Joseph’s pretended death, which 
withered the patriarch’s very soul, must also have 
smitten him with a bitter remorse for the fraud he had 
practised on his blind father. His sin found him out, 
and pursued him, and would not leave him, till he laid 
him down in his grave. 

If we pass from sins to faults, from what is perverse 
and deliberate to what is simply infirm and imperfect 
(a subject for reflection, quite as useful and quite as 
necessary), we shall see how, in the case even of the 
most eminent of God’s servants, impatience and self- 
will and unbelief cause us to wander from the path of 


| he was resolved on 


| duty, and compel for us the firm, though tender, ad- 
| monition of God. 
Moses thought to serve God when he went to visit 
| his Hebrew kinsmen, and when he desired, though at 
| his own risk, to assert their cause. But, so far as we 
| can see, he was not justified in taking the law into his 
| own hands, and slaying that Egyptian. It was not 
| trusting God, who knew his people’s sorrows as well 
; as he did, nor was it really aiding his friends. The 
| result of it was that, unable to vindicate himself, he 
| had to flee ; and though in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
| we read God’s own approval of his final choice between 
| the reproach of Christ and the treasures in Ezypt, 
there is not a word to defend that hasty homicide, 
| For all that we know to the contrary he paid as his 
| penalty an exile of forty years in the wilderness ; and 
| though we can well understand how that time was 
| blessed to him and used by him, but for that charac- 
| teristic impatience Israel might not have had to wait 
so long*for their freedom ; he, at least, might have 
passed more happily that third of his noble life, 

Josiah is a signal instance of the fatal errors into 
which self-will may sometimes lead a good man, and 
of the severity with which God must visit it. The 
Chronicles, which give a fuller account than the 
Kings (2 Chron. xxxv. 20—24), make it sufficiently 
clear, not only that King Necho had no personal 
design against Judah at that time, but that he con- 
ceived himself to be actually carrying out the designs 
of Divine Providence, and did his utmost to dissuade 
Josiah from hindering them. Josiah, however, for 
reasons which it is unnecessary to examine, obstinately 
persisted in his purpose. Bent on his own way, he 
had it, but it cost him his life and his crown ; and that 
disastrous end to such a promising beginning is both a 
terrible proof that we may and must go wrong, if we 
are resolved on it, in spite of all warning to the con- 
| trary ; and that God will not interfere to preserve his 
| own ‘saints from the consequences of a headstrong 
folly. 

Elijah, strange as it may sound, is an instance of 
| despondency and unbelief, which God could not 
| altogether pass over. After the slaughter of the 
| priests on Carmel, we should have thought him capable 
| of any daring ; and had that great blow at idolatry 
| been instantly followed up by decided action, the 
| worship of Jehovah might have been restored in 
| Samaria. But a message came from Jezebel, and a 
| great panic smote the prophet with sudden helpless- 

ness, and he who had defied a whole priesthood, with 

a king at their head, fled away in fear at the threat of 
1‘ vindictive woman, and going a day’s journey into 
| the wilderness, that no one might trace him in his 
| flight, at length asked to die. Bent on even a longer 
| flight, he was graciously strengthened by God for so 
| great fatigue ; yet we must not interpret that as a 
| proof that God’s Providence in the first instance 

pointed him to Horeb. It merely implies that, since 
going, God would enable him to 





| reach his journey’s eud, that there He might meet 
him and ask him about his fear. But, surely, had he 
| trusted in God that He would deliver him and yet 
| further use him, he would never have fied there at 
| all. In one point of view it was so much lost time, 
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and the throwing away of an opportunity, which was 


ficant enough of God’s interpretation of his conduct. 
Though his chastisement was confined to reproof, 
even to be reproved was a fall for a saint like him. 
*¢ What doest thou here, Elijah?” this was his Lord’s 
expostulation with him for his sudden giving way to 
that utter despondency. He was at once sent back 
across the whole extent of the land, and on an errand 
of as great peril as that from which he had so lately 
escaped, 

Yes, let us remember, that even our faults grieve 
the good Spirit of God ; and our infirmities and im- 
perfections, if not watched against by us, must be 
chastened by Him. Though God is not extreme to 
mark what is done amiss, faults may grow into sins, 
sins may harden into habits, ‘* Without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it should be 
holy and without blemish ”—this is the description 
of the glorious Church which, in the day of his return, 
shall be worthy to be the Lamb’s wife ; here, too, is 
the key to the discipline, the secret of the purpose, 
which is in Christ’s heart about us now. 

Possibly, indeed, if we had the same opportunity 
for analysis and induction in the moral government 
of God that we possess in his natural government, we 
might come to see that every moral act inevitably 
brings about sooner or later its own result, as any 
other effect follows any other cause in the other 
departments of his Providential kingdom ; that, in 
this respect, we are still under a system of present 
rewards and punishments, the form somewhat changed, 
but not the esseuce ; the principle being everlasting, 
though the manner of its manifestation transitory. 
Thus, in this court of law there is no appeal, and for 
these offences (in the sense of a present chastisement) 
no atonement. Christ died, not to save us from the 





would simply be impunity in sin), but from the 
deserved penalty of our actions hereafter. To spare 
us the needful pain of chastisement would be to 


the cause, as well as heal the sorrow. It would not 
only frustrate the purpose of Christ’s death, ‘‘ who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works,” it would also contradict the 
prophet’s explanation of chastisement, given through 
the Spirit of God. ‘‘ Wherefore doth a living man 
complain, a man for the punishment of his sins? Let 
us search and try our ways, and turn again to the 
Lord. Let us lift up our heart with our bands unto 
God in the heavens.” 

But chastisement is sent not only to recall the 
backslider, or to set the mark of God’s displeasure on 
some act or habit of sin; it is to sanctify us, to add 
to our positive and personal holiness, to edify us 
higher into tlie image of Christ. ‘Every branch in 
me that beareth not fruit He taketh away ; and every 
branch that beareth fruit, He purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.” 

And here let it be observed what sanctification 
really means ; what is possible and what impossible 
in the way of growth in grace, and in putting on the 
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never repeated. The question asked of him is signi- | 


inevitable consequences of our actions here (which | 


deprive us of the only medicine which can remove | 


| Lord Jesus Christ. It is not mending the old nature, 
| which we inherit from Adam; it is cultivating and 
developing the new nature which we receive from 
| Christ. The old nature cannot be improved ; it is 
under a ban and a curse ; it is to be crucified with its 
| affections and lusts, and mortified in its members ; 
| we are to put it off, as we put off a worn-out and 
| defiled garment ; nay, we are to count ourselves dead 
| to it, as if it had no more relation to us, since we 
| are alive to God through Jesus Christ our Lord. The 
| soul is like a house of which strangers have taken 
possession, and lord it cruelly over the owner. What 
shall you do for your liberty? Can you change their 
hearts and make them other men, so that you would 
| be content or even glad they should remain? That 
is impossible. Pride will never be humble, lust will 
| never be pure, selfishness will never think of a neigh- 
bour’s interests, envy will never exult in a neighbour’s 
joy. The only thing to be done is to turn them out 
by bringing in others stronger than they, who will, 
little by little, get the mastery over them. Thus the 
way to conquer pride is to cultivate humility ; if we 
would be gentle, let us practise self-control ; if we 
would think of others and help them, we must bear 
their burdens. The old affections must be expelled 
by new ; the invading tyrants must be besieged and 
cast out by legitimate owners ; and though we shall 
carry with us to our grave the roots of our old nature, 
though not till we have cast off the garment of our 
corruptible flesh shall we have our full liberty as 
sons of God, it is of infinite moment to us to ascertain 
that the only way of holiness is to overcome evil with 
good ; and that there is no limit to the power of the 
| grace of God save that which is imposed by ourselves. 
In the light of these remarks the necessity and the 
purpose of chastisement will be seen more clearly. 
‘¢ Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, O Lord, 
and teachest him out of thy law.” Chastisement in- 
structs us, softens us, educates us, elevates us. There 
are many lessons it teaches us of God, and the world, 
and ourselves ; but the one thing we have first to learn, 
and the lesson it imparts to us more distinctly, more 
| continually than any other, is the nature, and the 
| depth, and the complicatedness, and the deceitfulness 
| of sin. Then we see how sin, like a foreign poison in 
| the blood, affects and corrupts our entire nature, 
tainting innocent affections, perverting harmless dis- 
| positions, and, like the roots of a noxious weed, 
| spreading itself secretly over the whole surface of our 
| being. Affliction detects our secret, and perhaps un- 
| suspected faults, much in the same way that acid acts 
| on litmus paper. It also decomposes our complex cha- 
| racter into all its multitudinous and varied elements, 
| tages bare, to our surprise and sorrow, deformities 
of which we never dreamed. We discover (and any 
| child of God can testify to the bitterness of such dis- 
covery) what unbelief lurks in us, what unthankful- 
ness, what desperate selfishness, what numbness of 
heart both towards God and man, what petulance 
and waywardness, what obstinacy and self-will, what 
real shrinking from close intercourse with God. Then 
if we, tainted and cheated by sin as we all are, come 
in any degree to hate and fear it, it is only a step 
| further to regard it as God regards it: and to see 
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how it is not his hatred of us, nor his desire to 
destroy us, but his hatred of sin and his purpose to 
save us from it, that brings down his rod. There 
are three distinct proofs of God’s abhorrence of sin : 


Christ’s cross, the whole creation groaning and tra- | 


vailing together in pain, and hell. Pain, whether of 


body or mind, is the visible mark of God’s displeasure | 


at sin; and, as conscience is the witness of God 
within us, sorrow is the witness of God without us, 
that He hates it with a perfect hatred, and would 
have us hate it too. 


out in a remarkable light. If ever one man in this 





| or much encumbered with temptation, affliction acts 
| through the memory, like ballast on a vessel, to keep 
| us steady, and sober, and humble. Joseph is an in. 
| stance in point. For him the prison was the only safe 
approach to the throne. No one can govern who has 
not first learned to obey. He had to learn within the 
prison-walls lessons of human nature, his own as well 
as other men’s, which he could not have learned before, 
| which it would have been too late for him to have 


| learned afterwards ; he was also to be instructed how 


The fifty-first Psalm brings this | 


world was cruelly wronged by another, Uriah was | 


wronged by David. Yet his sin against man, in that 
hour of his overwhelming remorse, seemed nothing 
when compared with his sin against God. ‘ Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in 
thy sight: that thou mightest be justified when 
thou speakest, and be clear when thou judgest.” 
O let us see that there can be no real beginning in 
holiness, much less no true growth in it, no adequate 
and absorbing appreciation of Christ’s atoning sacri- 
fice, no crying out for pardon through his precious 
blood, and no living gladness in it when it is found : 
no honest wrestling with wickedness in our own hearts, 
and no determined battling with it in the world 


around us, without deep and abiding convictions of | 


its abominableness before God—in other words, with- 


to suffer patiently, how to be silent under calumny, 
how to requite with justice, how to recompense with 
mercy. ‘** What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.” If only we could believe this, 
how plain, how bright, how happy our life would be! 

But there is one other result which chastisement 
aims at producing in us—greater nearness to God, and 
so greater meetness for heaven. As it is impossible to 
overstate the desire of God’s heart, that we would re- 


| ceive his love, and walk in fellowship with Him, and 


out that chastisement through which those convictions | 
| elsewhere to be blessed in the present world. Health, 

But there is another result purposed for us in chas- | 
tisement, which affects not merely the apprehension of | 
truth, but the moulding of character ; which, besides | 


come, 


enlarging our knowledge, fertilises our heart. Sorrow, 
the temper, curbs the passions, pulverises, so to speak, 


of hard clay on the surface of a tilled field, turn the 
edge of the plough and baulk the skill of the sower. 


consult Him in our difficulties, and worship Him with 
our entire souls, so is it needful to confess, humbling 
and saddening as the confession must be, that we do 
not do this willingly, nor heartily, nor entirely, 
though, so far as we go, it may be deliberately and 
sincerely ; we give self and the world as much as we 
can, Him as little, For, though we can trust God for 
our salvation, we distrust Him for our happiness. We 
look to Him to bless us in the world to come, we look 


money, friends, advancement, society, knowledge, 
business—these are the gods that we worship, on 
these we rely ; and we do not discover that they are 


| but broken cisterns which hold no water, until God 
as a discipline for the soul, subdues the will, softens | 


shatters them at a blow, and so we fall back on Him 


| as our only abiding portion, in whom alone are the 
the rough excrescences of character, which, like lumps | 
| 


It is not that we are to lose our will ; that would be | 
to lose our individuality ; but that we are to retain it, | 


that we may offer it up daily as a living sacrifice to 
God. 
self thus: Thou hast chastised me, and I was chas- 


**T have surely heard Ephraim bemoaning him- | 


tised, as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke: turn | 


thou me, and I shall be turned; for thou art the Lord 
my God. Surely after that I was turned, I repented ; 
and after that I was instructed, I smote upon my 
thigh.” (Jeremiah xxxi, 18, 19.) Oh! there are 
thousands upon thousands much chastened because 
much loved ; because much loved, taken such pains with 
that they might grow like God. In a little while, 
instead of murmuring at it, we shall exult over it in a 
hymn of praise which angels might envy. ‘Till then, 
let us glory in tribulation also, for ‘‘ tribulation 
worketh patience.” 

Another end of chastisement is to educate and pre- 
pare us for life, 
would help us to meet it ; not only does He offer us 
blessing, but (what is much more) He would make us 
capable of receiving it, and enjoying it, and retaining 
it, though by a process of trial which, at the moment 
of its coming, may make us stagger through unbelief. 
So, where life is to be busy, or prosperous, or brilliant, 





He who knows what is coming on us | 





fresh springs of our life. Yes, let us confess that God 
desires us, and we do not desire Him ; He is ever 
turning towards us to bless us, and we—we are ever 
turning away. His hands are filled with gifts for 
which we do not care. His heart is overflowing with 
love, which does not content or gladden us, unless it 
flows in the channels we ourselves choose for it. 
Idolatry is still the characteristic sin of men : love of 
this present evil world has far more power over the 
best of us than we think it has ; and only when health 
is impaired, or money is lost, or friends die, or occu- 
pation is suspended, are our eyes fully opened to dis- 
cern good from evil, and we made willing to say, 
‘‘ Take away all iniquity, and receive us graciously, so 
will we render the calves of our lips.” 

And thus,—for no one can be spiritually minded 
without being heavenly minded as well,—as earth 
attracts us less heaven attracts us more ; we confess 
that we are strangers and pilgrims, we seek a city yet 
tocome. For life with alfits burdens and anxieties is 
yet such a blessed thing, this earth with its ties and 
pursuits and objects and possessious has so much in it 
to occupy and fascinate and gladden ; friends are so 
kind, home is so happy, knowledge is so noble, nature 
is so fair, that, say as we will, think as we may that 
heaven is our home and this world a wilderness, were 
our health unbroken, and our tasks unfinished, and 
our energies fresh, and our homes full, we should 
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follow with somewhat reluctant steps and moistened 
eyes, and a heart looking bebind us, the messenger 
that takes us away. We are meant to love life ; nay, 
we are made to love it. Love of life is no sin, it is 
merely a lower kind of love than a desire for the 
fruition of life eternal in the presence of the Lamb ; 
and the Divine way of lifting us up from the lower 
level to the higher, without contradicting on the one 
hand God’s purposes for our earthly service, or, on 
the other hand, crushing the beautiful human affec- 
tious, which are the features of God’s own image in 
ruined yet not quite defaced souls, is by gradually 
weaning us from earthly things, rather than by violently 
alienating us from them, by correcting and elevating, 
rather than by destroying our natural instincts and 
capacities, through the blessed prospect of the inherit- 
ance incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away. For what is true heavenly-mindedness? Surely 
not a cowardly, feeble, sickly craving to get rid of life 
because it is full of risks and toil and change. If we 
wish for heaven only because we are tired of earth, 
we shall soon want to leave it, and be back here. 
Heavenly-mindedness, such as God would work in us, 
is a weariness of sin, not of duty; a desire to see 
God, not to leave men. To be with Him for whom 
we have been waiting ; to behold Him in whom we 
have been believing ; and to adore Him whom we have 
tried and wished to love, yet never with the same 
kind of devoted love which we gave to husband or 
wife, or child, or friend ; this is the desire for heaven 
which God would ripen in us by his dispensations of 
sorrow, a desire which is perfectly compatible with the 
manful and entire and cheerful and patient discharge 
of all our duties here. 

Such, then, are at least some of the purposes which 
God would accomplish towards his people in chasten- 
ing them. But the verse also teaches us that He has 
purposes with respect to Himself: ‘‘ For nis Namr’s 
saxE.” He is holy, and therefore He chastens us, 
that no one may accuse Him of countenancing sin. 
For his sake as well as ours, and for the world as well 
as for the Church, He must show Himself to be a 
holy God, loving righteousness, and hating iniquity. 
There have been three distinct periods in his provi- 
dential government of the Church in its features of 
blessing and chastisement. The first was under the 
Theocracy, when the plagues on Egypt and the de- 
struction of the wicked Canaanites marked the period 
when Jehovah himself was Lord and King of his 


people and made the rod of his power to be known. | 


The second dates from the Kings to the Incarnation, 


when God was gradually withdrawing Himself from | 
visible and supra-natural interference, and teaching | 


his people to walk by faith and not by sight. And 
this being a time when men, whose forefathers had 


seen the very footsteps and hand-prints of God, | 


began to doybt—since these had disappeared—if 
there was a God at all, the Psalms abound in peti- 
tions, not so much for a personal vengeance on personal 
enemies, as for a public and righteous retribution on 
the enemies of God. ‘Let God show Himself to be a 
living and holy God by punishing the wicked and re- 
warding the good,” this is the one thought that runs 
through those Scriptures, the tone and spirit of which, 


"when not precisely understood, shock and perplex us 


now. Such, for instance, is the meaning of the 
prayer, ‘* Arise, thou Judge of the earth, and reward 
the proud after their deserving.” Such the gist of 
the complaint, ‘‘ Why do the ungodly triumph, and 
the wicked make such proud boasting?” Such the 
essence of the question, ‘‘ Where is the God of judg- 
ment?” Such the substance of the exhortation, ‘* Fret 
not thyself because of evil-doers, neither be thou en- 
vious against the workers of iniquity.” Such the spirit 
| of the thanksgiving, “‘ The righteous shall rejoice when 
he seeth the vengeance ; he shall wash his feet in the 
blood of the wicked, so that a man shall say, Verily 
there is a reward for the righteous, verily He is a 
God that judgeth the earth.” The third period is the 
| present, in which we look for a judgment to come, and 
are persuaded that whatever may seem to be imper- 
| fect or unjust now, will be explained and vindicated, 
| and set right by the Son of Man on the throne of his 
| glory. We do not therefore expect to see sin visibly 
| punished, and we are expressly forbidden by our 
Lord himself to pass hasty or severe judgments on 
| others, Yet this does not repeal God’s iaw of per- 
sonal chastisement, nor does it forbid our asking 
| Him, when his rod visits us, ‘* Lord, wherefore is it 
; come?” <A holy God hates sin, and must punish it 
| wherever He finds it ; He can have no truce with it, 
|no forbearance towards it, no halting of purpose, 
| no slackness of hand. If God did not visit sin at 
| all, men would instantly say, He careth not for it. 
| But when we see that He hates it all, hates it always, 
| hates it everywhere, then his name is consistent with 
| his government, and his character with his acts ; and 
if we really desire for ourselves to be holy as He is 
| holy, though we shall smart under his rod, we shall 
| not wonder at it, nor resist it, for He will be seen to 
| be doing the very thing for us that we have asked 
| Him to do, and that we cannot do for ourselves. 
| But He is also righteous, This is their song who 
| stand on the sea of glass, having the harps of God, 
| and sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and 
the song of the Lamb :—‘‘ Great and marvellous are 
| thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are 
| thy ways, thou King of Saints.” Sometimes, no 
| doubt, we are tempted to think that this is not so. 
When the punishment seems out of proportion to the 
offence, or when it is ‘‘ sorrow upon sorrow ;” or when 
it goes on year by year; or when it is final, in the 
sense that there is no hope of ever escaping from it, 
we hardly know how to reconcile it with our ideas of 
| God’s justice, the punishment is greater than we can 
| bear when it is heavier than we have deserved. How 
severe, for instance, was the doom on Moses that 
shut him out of the land of promise, and which in- 
cluded him in the same sentence with those whose car- 
| casses fell in the wilderness, because they thought 
scorn of that pleasant land, and gave no credence to 
God’s word! Is there a more touching prayer in all 
the Old Testament than that of the prophet’s, ‘‘O 
Lord God, thou hast begun to show thy servant thy 
greatness and thy mighty hand. I pray thee let me 
go over and see the good land that is beyond Jordan, 
that goodly mountain and Lebanon. But the Lord 
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me, and the Lord said unto me, Let it suffice thee ; 
speak no more unto me of this matter.” To glance at 
one more instance : the faithful but disobedient prophet 
paid a very terrible penalty for being the victim of a 
wicked fraud. The same kind of thing, though in a 
different form, continually happens now. Imprudence 
or impatience are sometimes as severely visited as 
perverseness or malice. A mistake in youth stalks 
after us through life with the gloomy shadow of a 
crime. Csesar crossed but one Rubicon: but there 
are countless Rubicons in daily life of rash words, 
hasty impulses, unwise plans, which are but the work 
of a moment, yet cut our lives in two, and make a 
wide gulf between a happy past and a clouded future. 
The loss of a limb is irremediable. The death of a 
friend is irremediable. We cannot live our life over 
again: regret may prevent future mistakes ; it cannot 
repair the past. Well, the one thing to do is to fall 
back on the righteousness of God, and to say to our- 
selves, ** Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 
‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.” We cannot be fair 
judges of the equity of punishment without knowing 
accurately the nature and extent of the sin. It was a 
severe punishment on Moses ; but, be it said with all 
dutiful and loyal respect to that grandest of men, it 
was for a great offence ; and had God passed it over, 
it never could have been said of Him, ‘“‘ He will by 
no means clear the guilty.” As to the disobedient 
prophet, he was deceived, no doubt ; but that was his 
fault, not his excuse. To be deceived by others may 
sometimes mean to deceive ourselves : and though the 
punishment was final in this world—though the true 
prophet suffered and the false prophet escaped,—in the 
next world we may believe they will change places ; 
and the verdict pronounced by the instinct of human 
justice will be ratified by the sentence of God. 

O, let us believe that God is never hard—never 
afflicts willingly or grieves the children of men, never 
deals with us after our sins, nor rewards us according 
to our iniquities. Does not our own experience tell 
us this? Heavy as may be our trials, do not we 
secretly feel to want them all, and that less would not 
do ; our sorrow is not to atone for sin, but to help to 
deliver us from it: yet it must be sufficient to effect 
this ; and therefore to touch the edge of the wound 
instead of probing it, would be but to trifle with our 
disease and prolong our pain ? 

For, once more, **God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able ; but 
will with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it.””, When it is “sorrow 
upon sorrow,” it is ‘strength upon strength ;” and 
those who know most about affliction will be the 
readiest to confess what lessons it has taught them of 
the tenderness and faithfulness of God. He knows 
exactly how far it is safe to go with us: and He 
watches over us in the furnace, waiting for the mo- 
ment when He may bring us out. Our powers are 
never really over-tasked, for they that wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength. Our patience need 
never be exhausted, if we remember in whose hand 
our times are. Our resources are never dried up, for 


the fulness of God is at our disposal. Our faith can- | Him as flowers to the sun. 





not fail while we look up at Christ. ‘* My graco ig 
sufficient for thee :” this is a promise for us, as well 
as for the apostle, And if we ask, as many ask with 
Job every day, ‘* What is my strength that I should 
hope, and what is mine end that I should prolong my 
life ?” let us lay hold of the blessed assurance, not only 
to Israel after the flesh, but to Israel after the spirit ; 
** I will not contend for ever, neither will I be always 
wroth, lest the spirit should fail before Me, and the 
souls which I have made.” 

In conclusion, to repeat a thought, which has al- 
ready been dwelt upon in former expositions, the 
individuality of Divine chastisements, or the fitness 
of each man’s sorrow for his own condition, is strik- 
ingly indicated in the words, “He restoreth me, 
He leadeth me.” Life would be intolerable, could 
we not trace in it the plan of a Divine Providence 
watching over us and guiding us; sorrow would be 
overwhelming, had we to look on it as a chance 
arrow shot against us at a venture, and not aimed by 
the hand of one whom we can trust and love. When 
God sends chastisement, He knows to whom He sends 
it, and why He sends it, and what He sends, His 
treatment of us is infinitely wise in its precise adapta- 
tion to the circumstances under which it is applied, 
and to the result which it is intended to accomplish, 
and to the character which it is sent to sanctify. If 
anything, so to speak, is providential, affliction is, 
If in anything whatever we are bound to trust God 
with all the completeness of our judgment, with all 
the strength of our understanding, with all the adora- 
tion of our heart, it is when He is taking us apart to 
make us perfect through suffering. Thus it is that 
God sends sorrow to one man, and not to another; 
at one time in this way, at another time in that 
The sorrow that might cure us to-day might not cure 
us to-morrow ; the sorrow that might be good for me, 
might not be good for you. Each man has his own 
sorrows, different from any one else’s in all the world, 
since he himself is different fram any one else. Each 
individual believer is led his own way into the wil- 
derness, each has Jesus with him there. 

And having Jesus with us is the key to that secret, 
which we all find so hard, keeping the blessing of the 
sorrow, when the sorrow itself is passed. In one 
sense it is impossible that the freshness of our first 
impressions should never fade, or that in the heat 
and burden of the day the flower should be as bright 
and as fragrant as when it dropped with dew in the 
first blush oft morning. But it is not the feeling of 
the blessing that is so important, as the blessing itself; 
not the echo of the Saviour’s voice, but the Saviour 
himself that we should really desire to retain, And 
our Lord will not leave us, unless we bid Him. The 
believer’s heart is far more precious to Him than the 
material glories of a visible’ Paradise with its walls of 
jasper and its gates of pearl. Yet we shall retain 
Him in proportion as we have clung to Him, and laid 
hold of the hem of his garment, and said, ‘‘ Abide 
with us,” “I will not let thee go, except thou bless 
me,” when his hand was heavy on us, and the dews 
of suffering moistened our brow, and we had not 
strength for words; only the soul turned towards 
Ours be the Psalmist’s 
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prayer : ‘¢O when wilt thou come unto me? I will 
walk in my house with a perfect heart.” Ours be 
the prophet’s complaint: ‘“ O the hope of Israel, the 
Saviour thereof in the time of trouble, why shouldest 
thou be a stranger in the land, and as a wayfaring 
man that turneth aside to tarry for a night?” Then 
ours shall be the apostle’s thanksgiving: ‘* Most 
gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” 

This once more leads on to another thought of 
great consolation, bearing on our supposed uselessness 
under certain visitations of God. For some are dis- 
posed to say that their time of affliction is all lost 
time, and it bitterly aggravates the chastisement, 
already severe enough, to feel that we are but cum- 
berers of the ground. When we discover how lightly 
we valued our former opportunities, we wish for 
them back ; yet wishing does not bring them back ; 
we long, but long in vain, once more to be permitted 
to give a cup of cold water to one for whom Christ 
died. Well, it is something to be humbled for past 
remissness, and to discover mercy which we have not 
valued as it deserved. Yet inaction need not be use- 
lessness, The land that lies fallow under the winter 
frost is mellowing for the spring sowing. It is very 
possible to be useless amid a great deal of fussy and 
showy activity, and to be seeking the praise of men, 
not of God. We cannot be useless while we are 
doing and suffering God’s will, whatever it may be 
found to be. And we can always dothat. If we 
are bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit, we are not 
useless. And we can always do that. If we are in- 
creasing in the knowledge of God’s will in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding, we are not useless, And 
we can always do that. While we pray we cannot be 


useless; And we can always do that. God will | 


| always find us a work to do, a niche to fill, a place to 
| serve, nay, even a soul to save, when it is his will, 
| and not ours, that we desire to do; and if it should 
| please Him that we should sit still for the rest of our 
| lives, doing nothing else but waiting on Him, and 
waiting for Him, why should we complain? ‘‘ Here 
is the faith and patience of the saints.” 

So, when sorrow comes to you, or to those you 
love, do not shrink away from it, as from some cruel 
torturer, but welcome in it an angel to bring you near 
to God. Do not fear, do not fear, do not fear. 
‘* This light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” Our God is enough for every one 
of us, and when we pass behind the cloud, it is that we 
may see his face, and our joy be full, Iwould not in- 
deed say, Envy those in sorrow. That would be aiming 
too high for human nature. But I may say, Bless God 
for his gracious purpose towards them, and let your 
prayer for them rather be, that they may be able to 
receive and retain all He offers them, than that they 
may be at once delivered from their pain. It is natural 
to pity them, yet if we could look into the invisible 
world we should see that they who are pitied by the 
angels, and whom, therefore, we ought to pity, are 
| those who are left alone to be filled with their own 
devices, whom an unbroken prosperity is hardening 
against God. 

Soon, very soon, the good Shepherd will no longer 
be restoring our souls, or leading us painfully in the 
paths of righteousness ; for sin will be a thing of the 
past, and we shall be walking together on the ever- 
lasting hills, Yet, if our glory depends on our ser- 
vice, it also depends on our sanctity. In heaven we 
shall still serve Him ; but only while on earth can we 
be purified with the baptism of pain. 

A, W. THorox. 








A SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN A LONDON COURT. 


WE crossed a few streets and reached a narrow 


lane, that led into a close dirty court. Abel walked | 


ahead, of course. He seemed quite proud of his 
leadership. 

By we, I mean my friend Mr. Scott and myself. 
Mr. Scott isa clerk in a bank. He is a tall powerful- 
looking man of thirty, with a certain dignity in his 
appearance, which commands respect as much as his 
kind, benevolent countenance inspires confidence. 
Being possessed of a powerful voice, and having the 
knack of expressing himself in an easy popular way, 
he commenced open-air services in the neighbour- 
hood of Clerkenwell upwards of a year ago. His 
preaching has been attended with much success. 
On the Sunday of which I am now speaking, I 
found myself among his hearers. I went there, not 
only to witness the work he was carrying on, but 
also to hear him myself; for I knew that a half 
hour spent under his preaching was, to an atten- 
tive listener, a step onward in the way of salva- 
tion. Not that Mr. Scott told his hearers much that 


was new. I saw many passers-by stop a few minutes 
and then walk off again, with an expression that 
seemed to say, ‘‘Ah! the old story over again.” 
But I also saw many who stood as though spell-bound 
by some mysterious power. They seemed riveted 
to the spot, and apparently forgot all about their 
business, so absorbed were they in the subject which 
the preacher, in his simple eloquence, put so: for- 
cibly before their minds, The fact is, ‘“‘new” and 
*‘old” are words of very relative meaning. They 
denote attributes no object possesses by itself; they 
are rather imported into it by those who look at it. 
That which makes a thing new or old to you, is not 
in the thing, but in yourself. So that what was 
old to you yesterday may become quite new to-day. 
For instance, you have known for years that there is 
a certain remedy for a certain complaint, and when- 
ever you see it advertised in the papers you at once dis- 
miss it from your mind, because you know that you 
can obtain nothing from it in the way of information. 
| But suppose that the symptoms of the disease 
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begin to manifest themselves in your system, the | running errands, He is generally to be seen loitering 
advertisement soon acquires freshness and_ interest | about ‘the railway stations, trying to pick up a job 
to you. The old importunate beggar suddenly be- from the passengers. He said the things he heard 
comes a new friend, and you find yourself performing | me preach about were quite new to him; that he 
a deed which hitherto you deemed yourself incapa- | liked them very much, and wished they were also 
ble of : you attentively read that ‘‘ hackneyed ” ad- | preached in the place where he lives, as he expected 
vertisement, and even commit to memory the parti- | much that was bad might be done away with in 
culars which itzives. Now, in the very same way, | consequence. This morning he requested me to visit 
many a one who for years and years had known the | a sick man, a neighbour of his, whom he had told 
Saviour, but did not care about Him, upon falling | about my preaching, and who had expressed a strong 
in with Mr. Scott’s preaching, listened with great | desire to see me. I felt that I must go with him Pes 
attention to the proclamation of the old truth. once, the more so as I was anxious to know a little 
And it was not because the preacher put something | more about his family and way of living.” 

new into it, for no preacher, however learned or Mr. Scott had just done saying this when we reached 
eloquent, can do that ; but because the Holy Spirit | the court in which Abel lived. It was like most of its 
put something new into the hearer’s heart, something | kind, dark, dirty, and almost sutfocatingly close. It 
in the shape of an awakened conscience, of a feeling | contained about ten or twelve four-storied dilapidated 
of uneasiness and anxiety concerning the state of his | houses, and teemed with little children, who ran about 
soul ; in a word, a discovery of an inward malady, | at play. Men and women were standing in the door- 





medicine stands proof even against death. 

The service over, a young man of about twenty- 
five advanced to Mr. Scott. He evidently belonged to 
the artisan class. His shabby dress seemed to in- 
dicate that he was connected with a family which had 
very little to do with the needle and the brush. 
His face, however, was pleasant to look at, and you | interrupted. 
could not help believing that its owner was ro | Abel proceeded to the doorway of one of the 
and honest fellow. houses, where an elderly woman was standing witha 

*¢ Would you like to go and visit a poor invalid | fat healthy-looking baby in her arms, There was a 
with me?” said Mr. Scott. | Sudden pause in the buzz, as the appearance of two 

**Oh, yes,” I replied. | gentlemen evidently attracted great notice. 

‘* Very well, Abel,” he said, addressing the young | ‘I say, Lizzy,” cried a voice from a window, “it’s 
man; * we'll go.” | for the Jew. He must die a Christian, and no help 

‘Who is that young man?” I inquired, while | for him.” 

Abel stepped on a few paces before us. |  §* Moses and Aaron!” was the answer. 

** He is one of ‘my most regular hearers,” said Mr. | A burst of uproarious laughter made the court re- 
Scott. ‘* He came to my preaching some six or eight | sound. Abel pushed us rather hurriedly into the house, 
weeks’ ago, and has attended steadily ever since. ‘* What is the meaning of all this?” asked Mr. 
Iwas much pleased with the fellow’s frank, good- Scott, who found himself in the dark passage sooner 
looking face, which, like a mirror, gave back the | than its odour would have made him wish. 
expression my ‘words must have called forth upon my | ‘ Please step in, sir,” answered Abel, opening the 
own face. . It greatly assisted me in my preaching, for | door of the front room. ‘I will tell you.” 
nothing inspires a speaker more than the knowledge | The room in which we found ourselves presented 
that his words are producing an impression on the | such a spectacle of confusion as I never saw before. 
hearts ot his hearers. It may be a weakness in me, | Elegance and sordidness were here wrestling for the 
but I must confess that my liveliness greatly depends | supremacy. There was a round walnut table anda 
upon the effect which I witness: upon the faces of the | stuffed easy chair, which might have figured in any 
people. If neither smile nor frown, neither sign of | gentleman’s drawing-room. But the table was covered 
consent nor of disapproval, be noticeable, and the | with a dirty rag, and in the easy chair sat a grey- 
people stare at me like so many wax figures, or look | headed man, of whose dress there was not one piece 
about them with an air of listless indifference, it is that was not torn. A fine bird’s cage hung on the 
hard work for me to go on preaching, however precious | wall, and near to it a decayed Dutch clock, without 
the truth may be I am expounding. - My spirit sinks | hands, and completely covered with dust. A guitar 
with every sentence, as if from each of those inex- | of Italian make stood in a corner, surrounded with 
pressive faces a cold chilly blast came upon my heart, | pots and pans, both dirty and broken. ‘he elderly 
blowing out the flame that warmed my soul when I | woman who followed us into the room had on an 
began, and sometimes actually freezing me. But | old torn cotton gown, but a splendid silk dress and a 
Abel’s face has often made the light flare up again. | gorgeously coloured shawl were noticeable, suspended 
From a short conversation I had with him one day 1 | on a nail close by the fire-place. The old grey- 
learnt that his parents are old and unable to sup- | headed man had something venerable in his appear- 
port themselves, and are entirely dependent upon | ance, in spite of his ragged coat. It was easy to see 
him and his sister. He has never learnt any trade, | that the owner of that " good- natured face was Abel’s 
and earns a little money by carrying parcels and | father. 


whom were very gaudily dressed and others in rags, 
were picking fish or peeling oranges, and chatting with 
their neighbours. Some kept up conversations with 
others from the windows of the first and second stories, 
The whole made upon my tympanum the impression 
of an enormous beehive, the buzz of which was un- 


| 
. ss | . 
which ne one can cure except that Physician whose ways, the men smoking, and the women, some of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Please, sir,” said Abel to Mr. Scott, ‘‘the sick 
man lives up-stairs on the second floor. I believe he 
isa Jew; at least, he is believed to be one by every 
body in the court. The people don’t like him, but I 
think he is a good fellow.” 

“No, he is not,” said the old woman; ‘he is a 
fool, sir, .f not worse.” 

‘¢Now, mother, be quiet,” said Abel; ‘* you can- 
not prove a single thing against Benjamins.” 





windows, upon which a sick man was lying, and 
another bed opposite the fire-place, which was un- 
occupied. An old woman who was sitting at the 
table near the window, dropped a lowly curtsey and 
left the place when we entered. Abel, after having 
introduced us to the sick man and given us seats, 
followed her example, and walked down-stairs. The 
invalid appeared to be about thirty. There could 
be no doubt that he was a Jew, or at any rate of 





“© Can’t I?” answered the woman, contemptuously. 
‘Does he not call the police into the court for every 
trifle? Heis a low spy. He is paid for it, depend 
upon it.” 

‘¢ Ah well, Sarah, you had better not say that,” 
suid the old man. ‘* You're wrong in this matter, 
Isuspect. At any rate, allow the gentlemen to see 
poor Benjamins, as they want to speak a word to 
him.” 

“ Well, that’s all right,” replied the woman, lower- 
ing her voice to a tone of compassion. ‘* God forbid 
that I should prevent a man’s good, especially when 
dying, as perhaps is the case with Benjamins. We 
are all of us poor sinners, and in need of God’s 
mercy.” 

“Do you believe that?” asked Mr. Scott, agree- 
ably surprised by this confession of the woman. 

“Of course I do, sir,” answered she. ‘I always 
say, that but for God’s mercy I should be lying 
at the bottom of hell. Even the best of us deserve 
nothing less than that.” 


not be found lying there one day ?” asked Mr. Scott, 
in @ grave tone. 

“TI hope I have, sir. 
have mercy upon me.’ ” 

“Of course you do,” quoth the old man, with a 
sour smile. 

His wife cast a grim look at him. 

“T always say, sir,” continued she, “a man who 
has no religion is worse than a brute.” 

She then told us that from her childhood she had 
been used to attend public worship regularly, but that 
of late she had been prevented by infirmity and by 
many engagements at home. 

**T see you have a baby to care for,” said Mr. Scott, 
taking the child’s hand. ‘Is it your daughter’s ?” 

Tel, sr,” 

‘Does she live with you?” 

‘She does, sir.” 

‘So her husband is dead ?” 

‘** He is not, sir. Heis a sailor, and is from home 
just now.” 

“Ah, Sarah, you know better,” muttered the old 
man, sufliciently loud to be heard. 

“TI think we will just go and see the sick man,” 
said Mr. Scott, who did not feel much pleasure in 
carrying on this conversation. ‘* Abel, go ahead, if 
you please, and’show us the room where the sick 
man is.” 

Some forty wooden steps, up which we had to 
grope our way in Egyptian darkness, took us to the 
back room of the second story. We found ourselves 
in a tolerably large apartment, indifferently furnished, 
but clean and tidy. 

II,—42. 
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I pray every day, ‘ Lord 






































“Then have you a well-founded hope that you will | 


There was a bed opposite the | 


Jewish extraction, for his black hair and beard, his 
aquiline nose, and his strongly-protruding jaw-bones 
| staunped his face of that peculiar type which so cer- 
| tainly distinguishes the children of Abraham from all 
| other nations. After a few words about his illness, 
which, though painful and chronic, yet proved not to 
be of avery serious nature, he expressed his grati- 
tude for the visit with which we had favoured him, 

** Abel told me of your preaching,” he said to Mr. 
Scott, ‘‘and I often said I wish 1 could speak to that 
gentleman ; but I never could expect, sir, that you 
would trouble yourself to come all the way to see me. 
It is too much, indeed.” 

** And what made you wish tospeak to me?” asked 
Mr. Scott. 

‘‘ Why, sir,” answered he, with a smile, ‘there 
is a bit of a controversy between my friend Abel and 
myself about religion. Iam an Israelite, as perhaps 
you may be aware. Now, I have been thinking 
much about religious matters of late, as I have been 
struck by the fact that Christians and Jews can 
never agree, though Christians believe and read our 
| Bible.” 

** So you read your Bible?” asked Mr. Scott. 

‘¢ Certainly I do,” answered he, producing an Old 
Testament, with the Hebrew and English text in 
| parallel columns, from underneath his pillow. ‘I am 
| not a very great Hebrew scholar, but with the aid of 
| the translation I can make it out pretty well. Now, I 
| have read Moses and the Prophets over and over 

again, and I have found that it was wrong in our rabbis 
to impose upon us a great many things of which not 
|a word is to be found in the law of God. I often 
quarrelled with them about this, which ended in my 
| leaving the synagogue, lest I should be turned out. 
They follow absurd traditions for which there is no 
Divine authority whatever ; and as I want to serve 
| God, and not man, I threw all those human inventions 
overboard. But, on the other hand, I found that the 
| Christian religion is not true either. I have often 
had conversations about it with Abel’s mother, who 
| would sometimes say to me that I would go to hell if 
I did not turn a Christian. But I found that her 
religion does away with the law of God altogether. 
For God in the law most decidedly declares that it 
is our duty to do his commandments, and that those 
who do them shall live, and have a great reward. But 
Mrs. Harris—that’s the name of Abel’s mother— 
always speaks of God’s mercy, and that we are great 
| sinners, aud can only be saved by grace. But under 
the cover of these words she commits the greatest 
iniquities, and lives as if there were no God or eter- 
nity at all, Her daughter leads a life of sin, She 
is out at present with the orange-basket, as usual, but 
I am certain she will come home to-night with some 
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sailor whom she has entrapped in her snares, and 
whom she will keep in her power till she has robbed 
him of everything. Her mother encourages her in 
her infamous way of living, and, in fact, the whole 
family live upon the earnings of that unhappy girl. 
If you saw into their back-parlour you would find 
it stuffed with articles which they have bought with | 
the wages of iniquity, or have got as presents 
from their wretched victims. This state of things | 
is a real eye-sore to the old man, who is good and | 
honest ; but he is weak, and must submit. As for 
Abel, he was always disgusted with it, and con- 
stantly quarrelled with his mother and sister. From 
the day he first heard you preach, however, he found 
he could not with a good conscience continue a member 
of a family which lived in such immorality, and, as 
we had often conversed about the matter, he resolved 
to take up his abode with me. That is his bed 
there. We live together like brothers, having 
everything in common, as we are both of us poor. I 
am in the service of Mr. Solomon Rahab, who deals 
in old clothes, and whatever I bring home in the 
way of wages I put into that box on the mantel- 
piece, and so does Abel, and we take from it what 
we are in need of. For Abel is an out-and-out 
honest fellow, and I could trust him with anything. 
Now, the fact that your preaching caused him to break 
with his mother’s household, and, like Moses, to prefer 
the desert with a good conscience to his mother’s 
Egyptian flesh-pots, made me think that your Christi- 
anity at any rate must be something better than Mrs. 
Harris’s. Abel also told me that you always spoke 
highly of the commandments of God, and that 
you had said that Christ had not come to do away 
with the law, but to fulfil it. But how that could be 
he could not tell. Abel is a good fellow, but dread- 
fully ignorant. He can neither read nor write. I 
have just begun to teach him a little reading, but he 
is not a very quick scholar. His heart is better than 
his head. So, upon finding that he could not give me 
an explanation, I often expressed the wish that I 
could have a conversation with the preacher himself. 
I am very thankful, sir, for the kindness with which 
you have gratified my desire.” 

“I shall be very happy to answer any question 
you wish to put to me, as far as it is in my power,” 
replied Mr. Scott. ‘*If Iam right, your chief difti- 
culty is as to the relation in which God’s law stanils | 
to his mercy. Now, as to God’s commandments, we | 
both agree that they are holy and good, and that it is | 
our duty to keep them. But I hope you will also | 
agree with me when I say that there is not one among | 
the children of Adam who perfectly keeps God’s com- | 
mandments, and that we are all transgressors,” 

‘*T admit that,” answered Benjamins ; ‘ but that’s 
exactly what perplexes me. When Mrs. Harris said 
that we are all sinners, I could not help owning that 
she spoke the truth, neither could I help admitting | 
her conclusion that we consequently can only live | 
and be saved by the mercy of God. But then, 1| 
thought, if we are to live through grace, what is the | 
use of the law ?” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





‘“*Why, of course,” said I, thinking that I saw 
clearly through the whole matter, ‘‘the law is neces- 





sary to regulate our life, and to keep us in the right 
way. But then, if we should unfortunately trespass 
against one of the commandments, grace steps in to 
make up for it. Else there would be no hope for us, 
Don’t you see ?” 

**T beg your pardon,” replied the Jew. ‘I can- 
not see how your theory solves my difficulty. Will 
grace make up for the transgression of only one com- 
mandment !” 

** More, of course.” 

*¢ Then of two?” 

** Of more.” 

*‘Suppose there are one hundred commandments 
which it is our duty to obey, and suppose I can only 
obey a portion of them, can you tell me the minimum 
which I must perform, to have a claim upon grace? 
Where is the line at which grace begins? Suppose, 
after having done my utmost all my life long, I find 
at the end that my righteousness amounts only to 
thirty per cent., may I rest assured that grace will 
make up for the remaining seventy ?” 

‘¢ There is no such line drawn,” said I, a little put 
out by this arithmetical way of treating morals, 

** So it does not matter how much righteousness we 
bring in?” he asked, in a tone of disappointment, 
‘*We may have transgressed one commandment, or 
fifty, or ninety-nine, or even the whole of them: it is 
alithe same? In the measure in which our righteous- 
ness shrinks back, grace steps forward. Is that the 
true religion? Then Mrs. Harris is right, and there 
is no harm in her immoral conduct. Mercy will be 
sure to put it all right for her. But then, permit me 
to ask again : what is the use of the Divine command- 
ments, if that is God’s way ?” 

I looked at Mr. Scott, who, with a smile on his face, 
listened to our discussion in silence, 

*¢ Now, Mr. Scott, what do you say?” I asked. 

‘¢ Why, Mr. Benjamins,” said Mr. Scott, ‘I want 
you to answer your questions yourself. You are put- 
ting a serious difficulty before our mind. On oneside 
there is the law of God, holy and good. On the 
other side there is the fact that we all transgress 
that law, and consequently deserve punishment. . The 
question here rises : how are we to escape that punish- 
ment? The theory of God’s mercy stepping in to 
make up for the deficit was proposed. But you have 
rejected that theory, on the ground of its making the 
law useless, Now, do you know any other theory that 
will satisfy an alarmed conscience? As for me, if @ 
man has violated a law, I cannot see how he can 
escape the penalty unless mercy interpose. But per- 
haps you know another way ?” 

‘<I will by no means deny that mercy is required,” 
replied the invalid, ‘‘ On the contrary, both the Law 
and the Prophets declay, ‘If thou, Lord, shouldst 
mark iniquities, who shall stand? But there is for- 
giveness with thee that thou mayest be feared.’ But 
what perplexes my mind is the impossibility of finding 
out the condition upon which only mercy can be 
granted.” 

‘If we repent and confess our sins, the Lord will 
forgive us,” observed I, 


‘Yes, so our Bible tells us, When David said to 


Nathan, ‘I have sinned against the Lord,’ the prophet 
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right answered immediately, ‘The Lord also hath put away | **T think not,” replied Mr. Scott ; ‘* but suppose 
pass thy sin: thou shalt not die.’ But I cannot see how God himself came down on earth to be put to death 
n to repentance can be a solid ground for the granting of instead of the guilty creatures whom He desired to 
us, mercy, unless that repentance be perfect and com- save. Could justice object to such a solution of the 
plete in every respect. But here again the question difficulty ?” 
can- arises: where is the man who always manifests a ** God be put to death!” exclaimed the Jew, with 
Will perfect repentance? David may have shown such an expression of utter amazement. He cast a grave 
om- complete repentance in the case which I have just inquisitive look at Mr. Scott, as if to ascertain whether 
referred to. But was he always such a perfect peni- | he was in earnest. 
tent? Jf he was, he must have been a man of a} ‘* Of course it could only be possible if God became 
different stamp from myself. J feel that I cannot man,” continued Mr. Scott. ‘‘I dare say you have 
always show such repentance as I suppose a holy often noticed, when reading Moses and the Prophets, 
ents and perfect God must require. I can understand that they point at that great unfathomable mystery 
nly how through the mercy of God repentance may make | which was one day to be realised, viz., the incarnation 
um up for the transgression of the law in one or two _ of God in the person of Israel’s Messiah, David’s great 
ce ? cases ; but how it can be a permanent ground for son.” 
ose, acquittal, I cannot make out.” | The conversation now assumed the form of a sharp 
find “You are quite right,” said Mr. Scott. ‘* Mercy | argument. The idea of such a thing as an incarnation 
+ to can never be the rule; it can only be the excep- | of Jehovah appeared not only to be new to Benjamins’ 
will tion, Any state, kingdom, or society would be sure | mind, but he even rejected it with signs of horror. He 
to break down if mercy and not justice were the | kept, however, within the boundaries of a regular and 
put foundation ‘of its organisation. A king who in all polite discussion, and allowed Mr, Scott full scope to 
cases allowed repentance to make up for the trans- | state the doctrine of the Gospel on this fundamental 
we gression of his law, would soon lose all his au- | point, and to show its congruity with the teaching of 
nt, thority, because he would reduce his law to a mere | Moses and the Prophets. This was in so far blessed with 
or nonentity, and himself to an object of derision. | success as it contributed much towards clearing away 
t is But I cannot see how God could allow repent- | many erroneous opinions which Benjamins had picked 
us: ance to make up for transgression even in one single | up in his childhood about the ‘‘ abomiuable idol- 
the case. I can understand how an earthly king can | atry of the Christians,” and towards exciting his desire 
ere allow such a thing, because every earthly king is | to become acquainted with the contents of the New 
be a trespasser himself, and not only a trespasser against | Testament, of which I gave him a copy. 
me the law of God, but against his own law. But Gol is | Before we left, Mr. Scott promised to repeat his 
nd- a perfectly just king, and perfect justice excludes | visit, and Benjamins requested us, if possible, to do 
every idea of connivance at the transgression of the | something for Abel. 
ice, law. If such a connivance is once allowed, justice is ‘¢He is a good, honest, and diligent fellow,” said 
violated, and it would make no alteration in the | he; ‘‘ but the pity is, he has no regular employment, 
| case, whether that connivance were repented of or | and this makes his mind unsettled. He wishes to 
ant not.” marry a decent girl who lives here in the court, but 
ut- “ Just so,” exclaimed the Jew. ‘‘ That’s exactly | I have hitherto been able to keep him from that, 
ide what I always perceived. Justice and mercy may go | as I am sure it would only make another poor starving 
the together in man, because in man both justice and | family. Besides, I wish he could return to his parents ; 
e38 mercy are imperfect. But how in God mercy can be | but that cannot be, so long as his sister Dora is in 
the compatible with justice is a mystery to me. The one | the house. Dora is not what is ealled a ‘bad woman,’ 
sh- requires punishment, and the other requires acquittal, | She is young, and exceedingly light-minded ; but if 
to and both being perfect, the one cannot allow itself to | she were under good control, I believe she would not 
ave be made imperfect by giving up a part of its claim in | prove refractory. I have often spoken to her about 
the favour of the other. | her present conduct, and pointed her to the frightful 
hat “Still, it appears to me,” said Mr. Scott, “that | consequences which must one day follow it in this 
fa there is a way in which both may obtain their re- | life and in the life to come. Her eyes often fill 
can spective claims, and yet remain perfectly free from | with tears, and sometimes she sighs, ‘I wish I were 
yer Violation, Suppose a man is by the law sentenced | out of this house!’ She fears, however, lest her 
to imprisonment till his debt is paid, and suppose the | parents should starve if she were to leave them. 
a* king, desiring to deliver him from that sentence, pays | Besides, she does not know where to go, as she has 
aw his debt. Will not both justice and mercy be satis- | learnt nothing except rambling about with the orange 
dst fied in. that case? We call such a proceeding substi- basket, and she has a baby to take care of, which 
for- tution. Have you ever thought of that?” | she is much attached to. Her mother, too, lying, 
3ut “*T have,” replied the Jew. ‘‘ You know our law | hypocritical, and flaunting as she is, has yet a few 
ing is full of it. The whole system of sacrifices is based | features in her character which give me grsund to 
be upon that principle. But I never could see how it | hope that she is not an irrecoverably wicked woman. 
could solve the difficulty we are speaking of at pre- | I believe if Abel could be placed in such a position 
vill sent, Can perfect justice permit the transgression | as to be able to support his parents, matters would 
of God’s holy law to be made up for by the killing | greatly improve in that house, and I dare say in the 
to of an innocent unconscious animal in place of the | whole of this court. For this family exercises a bad 
het transgressor ?” | influence upon the inhabitants, owing to the sailors 
a —— —— N 
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and soldiers, and Joose lads whom the girl brings into 
the court.” 

Having safely groped our way down again, we were 
met by Abel, who asked us if we would mind visiting 
another invalid in the court. As we had still some 
time to spare, we followed him to a house on the 
opposite side, the ground-floor of which appeared to 
be a rag-store. The door was strongly barred inside, 
for locks were turned and chains unfastened before 
we could enter. Abel did not go in with us, but 
a tall stout man, who opened the door, guided us to 
the place we sought. We had to wind our way 
through heaps of articles of every possible description 
lying scattered about in strange confusion. At one 
glance I noticed watches, and spoons, and musical 
instruments, sailors’ clothes and military uniforms, 
swords and rifles, compasses and chronometers, and— 
Bibles. The odious smell which pervaded the place 
was almost insupportable. We were glad to reach the 
stairs, which led us up to the back room of the first 
floor. 

“ Get out of the way,” snarled our guide to two 
little children who, in their innocent play, blocked 
up the landing-place. The poor things pressed them- 
selves to the wall in a fright. Our guide then ushered 
us into the back room, while he himself turned into 
the front one. We afterwards learnt that he was the 
landlord of the house, and the owner of the rag-store. 
The family whom we were going to visit were his 
tenants. 

The room in which we now found ourselves presented 
an aspect of poverty, combined, however, with cleanliness 
and order. It scarcely contained any furniture, save 
a little table, a couple of wooden chairs, and a wooden 
bench, At the window sat a good-looking girl, about 
twenty, engaged in sewing. Two little boys, appa- 
rently about five or six, were rolling a ball across the 
floor. In a bed lay a sick woman of between forty 
and fifty. Her flushed face indicated that she was in 
a fever. Her pillow and blanket seemed quite new, 
and contrasted strangely with the poor aspect of the 
room. On a little stool before her bed were a few 
oranges, a pot with jelly, a paper bag apparently con- 
taining sugar, and a small decanter filled with a yel- 
lowish liquor, which looked like sherry or brandy. 
Poor as the place was, it contained nothing indi- 
cative of neglect. The floor was clean, and so was 
the furniture, and the dresses of the girl and the 
boys, though showing the effects of frequent use and 
mending, were yet without rents and stains, 

‘* Hush! be quiet now,” said the girl to the boys 
when we entered. She dropped a curtsey, and 
placing two chairs near the bed, invited us to be 
seated. 

We soon got into conversation with the invalid, 
who proved an intelligent woman. She was a widow, 
who had lost her husband four years ago. The 
family had lived in Cheltenham, where her husband 
had been employed at the baths, and had been able 
to maintain his wife and children in pretty comfort- 
able circumstances. At his death, being deprived of 
every means of subsistence, she had removed to Lon- 
don by the advice of their present landlord, Mr. 
Groves, who was a cousin of her late husband’s, and an 


| been a very ignorant one as to things spiritual. She 
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old bachelor. He had given her ten shillings a-week 
and the use of the room, for which she had to clean his 
room and cook his meals. Mary, her eldest daughter, 
also received from him twelve shillings a week for assist- 
ing him in the rag store. She had thus been able to 
keep herself and her five children in comparative com- 
fort. But soon some disagreement had arisen between 
Mr. Groves and herself, owing to which Mary had 
withdrawn from the store. She was consequently 
thrown wholly upon her own ten shillings for sup- 
port, to which, however, Mary added a few shillings, 
which she earned by sewing for the people in the 
court, 

While she was telling this story, the merry noise 
of the two little girls playing on the landing-place was 
heard now and again. 

‘© Mary, go and tell the girls not to make such a 
noise,” she said to her daughter ; ‘‘ give them this 
orange, and let the boys have the other one.” 

‘*No, no, that shan’t be,” said Mary, proceeding 
to the door; **Mrs. Harris would scold me if she 
heard of it. She said decidedly that the oranges were 
all for you; she left a bag with dates for the chil- 
dren.” 

** Does 
asked I. 

‘‘ Very often, sir, and she always brings some- 
thing in the shape of refreshment. She is a very 
kind-hearted person, Whatever may be said of her, 
there can be no doubt that she is the most com- 
passionate person in the court. She cannot bear to 
see people in distress, She would give her last penny 
to help them. The other day, when she noticed the 
condition of my bed, she sent me her own pillow 
and blanket.” 

“How very strange!” said I, casting a look at 
Mr. Scott. 

**T am afraid,” replied Mr. Scott, “the poor woman 
fearfully misinlerprets the text that ‘ Charity shall 
cover a multitude of sins,’” 

‘“‘ Why, if that is a text of the Bible,” said the 
woman ; ‘‘she will have a large cover for her sins, 
indeed.” 

‘*T am afraid that cover will not avail her much 
in the great day,” said Mr. Scott; ‘‘ since, in my 
opinion, the text means nothing else than this, that 
a person who is animated by the spirit of love, will 
not bring his neighbour's sins to light, but cover them 
up with the cloak of charity. The gospel teaches me 
that, with reference to our own sins, there is but one 
covering given that will stand the eternal judg- 
ment, viz., the atoning blood of Christ. I hope, 
my good woman, you are not ignorant of that great 
truth.” 

From the conversation, that now ensued it appeared 
that Mrs. Jeffreys—that was the woman’s name— 
—knew very little of the way of salvation. Though 
she was the daughter of respectable parents belonging 
to the trading class, her religious training had 
been very defective, and her family life, though a 
pattern of order and decency, had, at the same time, 


Mrs. Harris visit you occasionally?” 


appeared remarkably well educated for a woman in 
her position, in so far as regarded the forms and 
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fashions of social life; she was not unskilled in female 
handiwork, and could read and write perfectly well, 
while the way in which she expressed herself showed 
that the immense quantity of novels she had devoured 
from her youth upwards, had at least had a purifying 
influence upon her language and style. 

‘‘T am ashamed to confess that I have hitherto 
cared very little about religion,” she said ; ‘ and per- 
haps I should not care about it even now, had not 
Abel spoken to me of your preaching, and told us you 
had said that we were lost for ever if we did not re- 
pent and turn to God. Now felt that this was a 
grave saying, which set me thinking seriously, especi- 
ally as the Jew Benjamins at the same time put some 
questions and made some observations which caused 
me to think very anxiously. For he said that God 
was a just and holy God, who was one day to call us 
to account for all our words and deeds, and he showed 
that we were not living up to his commandments.” 

“Certainly you are not,” I said; ‘‘I noticed it 
directly on entering your room, for I saw your daughter 
engaged in sewing on the Lord’s Day.” 

‘‘ Why, that’s exactly one of the things which the 
Jew also spoke about. ‘ Look here,’ he said, ‘ you, 
as a Christian woman, believe that the first day of the 
week is the Sabbath instituted by God, and yet you 
allow yourself to desecrate it by working just the 
same as on any other day of the week. How will 
you answer to God for that?’ he asked. Now I 
could not say much to that; but, on the other hand, I 
answered that I hoped our Father in heaven would show 
us mercy, taking into account our position, as we 
must mend our own clothes and those of the children 
on Sunday, since we must sew for other people during 
the week. But he shook his head, and said, ‘ Mercy, 
mercy! you are just talking like Mrs, Harris. You 
Christian people seem to think that our good Lord 
will allow you to come before Him with divers weights 
as you use them in your shops, and that if you make 
up for Him the full weight by your works, you may 
throw as much of mercy into the scale as will put the 
balance right.’ But, sir, what are we to do? If the 
Lord has no mercy upon us, we are lost, all of us, 
ain’t we?” 

“Certainly,” replied I; ‘* every morsel of bread 
which we eat is a gift of God, which we have not de- 
served, But since God is so merciful towards us, 
we ought to serve Him all the more faithfully, and 
avoid everything that gives Him cause of discontent.” 

‘Yes, so we should,” answered Mrs. Jeffreys, 
“but circumstances are so trying in this world, sir, 
that we are often compelled to do what we feel we 
ought not.” 

‘*But if we do good only when it is easy, we are 
bad Christians,” said I. ‘‘True religion consists in 
suffering and making sacrifices, rather than acting 
against our consciences,” 

‘*That’s ¢éxactly like the Jew again, isn’t it, 
Mary?” said the invalid, turning her head towards 
her daughter. 

“Just like him,” answered Mary; ‘I believe he 
is a better Christian than we are, though he is a 
Jew.” 

** Why, sir,” continued the mother, “I will tell 





you what the matter is. Mary, as I told you, was 
engaged by my cousin, Mr. Groves, for the rag-store, 
but it was soon evident that he wanted her more espe- 
cially to attract the sailors and soldiers to his shop. Her 
position became very dangerous, but I did not know 
what to do, as our livelihood depended chiefly upon 
her earnings, and Mrs. Harris said 1 should not be 
too particular about what young people were about, 
since we ourselves had once been young and merry. 
Still, Mary was quite wretched and miserable ; but 
she submitted, poor thing, as she knew that there 
was no help for it. But one day Mr. Benjamins came 
up and spoke to me; nay, he remonstrated with 
me, and said that I must break it off at once, if I did 
not want to get God’s wrath poured out upon my 
head, and that it was better even to starve with a 
good conscience, than to sin and to grow rich by it. 
And he came again and again, and left us no rest, till 
we yielded, and Mary gave up her situation, which 
she was but too happy todo. He also spoke to Mr. 
Groves, and showed him that the way in which he 
conducted his trade was unjust and ruinous to 
the young people, but Mr. Groves got angry and 
turned him out of the house, and from that time 
Benjamins has not been allowed to step over our 
threshold. Unfortunately, a few days after that oc- 
currence the police came into the shop seeking after 
some stolen property which my cousin had bought, — 
not knowing, however, that it was stolen. The whole 
store was carefully searched in consequence, and my 
cousin has had many a visit of the police since. He 
believes that Benjamius played him that trick for 
vengeance, and so does the whole court. The people 
are exasperated against the Jew, though I am assured 
he is as innocent as a new-born baby.” 

** Your cousin seems to be a hard man,” said Mr. 
Scott. 

‘‘ Why, sir, he is not so bad as many take him 
for. His besetting sin is greed. He must be a 
wealthy man from all I can gather, but he lives like 
a poor beggar. On the other hand he is not alto- 
gether void of humanity, else he would have turned 
us out as well as Benjamins. He even said ‘to 
me the other day, ‘Why, Mrs. Jeffreys, I believe 
that after all you were right in taking Mary away 
from the store. She is better where she is now.’ 
‘Thank you, Mr. Groves,’ said I, ‘but it is a hard 
thing for us to have lost her earnings, and I wish you 
would think of raising my allowance instead.’ ‘ Oh, 
no,’ said he, ‘I cannot think of that, but I will re- 
member Mary in my will.’ ” 

*© What is his age ?” asked I. 

‘< Between sixty and seventy, and he is not very 
strong. Still, he may live many a year yet ; cracked 
china lasts longest, the proverb says.” 

*¢ And who has taken Mary’s place in the shop ?” 

*‘ Nobody. He has an old servant, who lives in 
the room over this, a cripple, who lost his leg in 
India, and has a small pension. Iam afraid, however, 
that the poor fellow has spent his last day in the 
shop, for he fell sick a week ago, and the doctor has 
given up all hope. This puts my cousin out very 
much, as he must now do all the work alone, and 
it will knock him up altogether, unless he engages an 
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assistant. But he will not easily come to do that, as | 


he trusts nobody, and suspects every one who enters 
his shop.” 


‘© Ah, he couldn’t do better than take Abel,” | 


quoth Mary; “‘but he is too stingy to be willing to pay 
his wages. He could not have a more honest 
servant than him.” 

** Of course not,” said Mra. Jeffreys. 

** Did you ever suggest the thing to Mr. Groves?” 
asked Mr. Scott. 

“‘T did, sir, but he would not listen to it. He 


thinks it is an invention of Mary’s to get married to | 


Abel.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Mary ; “‘ you shouldn’t tell 
such things. It’s all nonsense,” 

‘¢ Why, child, nonsense or no, it is a fact that he 
thinks so; and perhaps he is not so far from the mark 
as you would make us believe he is.” 

Mary's face turned crimson all over. 
the room to look after the children on the landing. 

‘She is such a good girl,” said Mrs. Jeffreys, 
while her eyes brightened up with enthusiasm. ‘But 
for her, sir, we should have been in the workhouse 
long since. She works day and night for us, and at 
the same time teaches the children. Will you believe, 
sir, that that little boy, the oldest of the two, who is 
only seven, can already read a page? Johnny, take 
your book, and read a few lines to the gentleman.” 

Johnny disappeared behind a curtain which con- 
cealed a corner of the room, where, as I understood, 
the children’s beds were placed. He soon re-appeared 
with a New Testament, similar to those of which I 
had noticed a dozen on a shelf in the rag store. 

**Come,” said his mother, kindly beckoning to him. 
He overcame his bashfulness, and taking his stand 
by the bed, turned up a page, and read with con- 
siderable fluency a few verses of the Gospel of St. 
John. 

‘© Ah, but you can read much better,” said his 
mother proudly, stroking his hair; ‘‘only he is rather 
shy, sir. He never read anything to anybody else 
but ourselves. Now Johnny, take this orange, you 
have done very well, and give the half of it to your 
brother.” 

**No, Id rather not,” said Johnny, shaking his 
head in a determined way. ‘It isn’t for us ; we’ve 
got our dates.” 

** Ay, sir, they are just like their sister,” said 
Mrs. Jeffreys. ‘‘It is wonderful how she manages to 
keep them in order. And they are so fond of her! 
You have no conception of it.” 

‘* There is a great power in love,” said Mr. Scott, 
in a voice indicative of deep emotion. ‘ You see, 
Mrs. Jeffreys, your children obey your daughter in 
everything because they love her. ‘This is the key to 
the riddle which perplexes Mr. Benjamins and so 
many others. 
pleasure keep His commandments. Love, Scripture 
says, is the fulfilling of the law. The great question 
only is: how to come to such a state of mind that 
we can love God with all our heart and with all our 
strength.” 


** It would be a grand thing,” said Mary, who had | 
re-entered the room ; ‘* wouldn’t it, mother?” 


She left | 


If we love God truly, we shall with | 
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*“‘T think I could love God with all my heart, 
child,” replied Mrs. Jeffreys ; ‘ but you know there 
| are 80 many distractions and trials in this life,” 

** Please tell me why you think you could love 
God ?” asked Mr. Scott. 

‘* Why, sir, because He is our Creator and Bene- 
factor. He sends us his blessings every day, doesn’t 
He ?” 

‘* Yes ; and so He has been doing all your life long, 
from the moment you were born up to the present 
| day. And yet, as I may gather from what you told 
me about your own history, you have cared very little 
about Him, and lived as if He did not exist.” 

** True,” said she, with a scarcely audible voice. 

“IT think something more than merely temporal 
blessings is required to make us truly love God,” ob- 
served I. ‘It is asad fact, but a fact it is, that the 
longer we enjoy God’s perishable benefits, the more 
we get into the habit of forgetting our benefactor, 
| unless a desire for better than earthly gifts drive us 

towards Him.” 

** We shall never come to love God with all our 
heart,” said Mr, Scott, ‘‘until we come to look upon 
Him as our Saviour from everlasting perdition. I 

| remember having once spent an evening with a friend 
| of mine, a wealthy merchant, at his place in Herts, 
The subject of our conversation was what we are 
speaking about just now. ‘Nothing is able to 
enkindle such cordial love as salvation,’ said my 
| friend. ‘I saw that truth confirmed the other day in 
the conduct of my gardener. Though he earned 
| high wages and I gave him many a present, yet 
| he always continued a selfish, cold-hearted fellow. 
| He did just his duty, but nothing more, and never 
| showed me any sign of personal attachment. But one 
day I happened to be walking alongside the pond, when 
he had taken a boat to recover a ball which his little 
boy while playing had thrown into it, Unfortunately 
| he overbaianced himself, and fell into the middle of 
the pond, where it is very deep. Of course, I flung off 
my coat, jumped in, and, thourh with considerable 
difficulty, succeeded in bringing him safe ashore. 
From that day he is quite a changed manto me. He 
is the best, the most willing and faithful, of all my 
servants. He does not know what to do to please me, 
and if he can only guess some desire which I cherish, 
he is sure to have it fulfilled long before I think of 
telling him of it. Formerly he often grumbled 
| when I required him to do anything beyond the 
| usual course of labour ; but I do not believe that I 
could now bid him do anything, however out of the 
way, which it would not be a pleasure for him to do.’ 
I have often since then thought of that story of my 
friend. It so clearly illustrates the effect of God’s 
saving love in Christ upon, our hearts. He sent his 
only begotten Son into the world to suffer and to die 
for us on the cross. He thus rescued us from the 
everlasting misery which we had brought upon our- 
| selves through our sins. If we believe that with our 
heart, we caunot but.love Him with all the affections 
of our soul. We become changed men, We begin 
_ to adore and to rejoice in Him, because we were lost 
and He saved us even at the cost of his blood.” 
“ That’s just what Abel said to us the other day, 
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do you remember, mother?” said Mary. “If Christ 
had not suffered and died on the cross,” he said, ‘* we 
should be hanging there now and for ever.” 

“Yes, he said so, child ; but you recollect what | 
Benjamins said. ‘That could not be,’ said he, ‘for it 
would be a gross injustice to allow an innocent man 
to be hung instead of the guilty one.” And Abel could 
not answer him there. Oh, he is sharp, the Jew is.” 

“ But I think I can solve that difficulty,” said Mr. 
Scott. ‘If Jesus were only a common man like us, 
Mr. Benjamins would be right ; but Jesus is God 
himself, the Creator of all of us, the eternal Lawgiver 
and Judge, and He became man for the express pur- | 
pose of bearing the sentence of his own law in our 
stead. He did not lay that sentence upon another 
mar, but He took it upon Himself. Now, had He not 
a right to do so? Was there any injustice in that ? 
Was it not all boundless love and mercy ?” 

Mrs, Jeffreys appeared quite struck with that ex- 
planation. ‘Oh! I see, I see it now,” she said, | 
clasping her hands in wonder and delight. Mr. Scott 
then added a few observations, which he corroborated 
by reading a portion of the fifth chapter of the | 
Romans. 

‘“‘Sir,” whispered Mary to Mr. Scott, as we went | 
out, “I am so glad you spoke to my mother. I 
hope you will come back soon ; we are so ignorant, | 
you know.” | 

# o * % x | 

About twelve months after my visit to the court | 
I was sitting one day on the platform of the Crystal | 
Palace line, and who should sit opposite tome but Mr. 
Benjamins, I scarcely recognised him, so different | 


was he from the pale-faced invalid I had seen in the 
court. He looked quite a gentleman, and was buoyant 
with health. 

‘“ And how are matters going on in the court?” I 
inquired, 

‘Ok, we left it three months ago,” he answered. 
*¢ Didn’t Mr. Scott tell you?” 

**T haven’t seen Mr. Scott since I was with him in 


| the court that Sunday.” 


** Well, then, I must tell you what has happened. 
Great changes have taken place since you saw us. First, 
Mr. Groves died, and, picture to yourself the amaze- 
ment of the court people when it was known that he 
had bequeathed all his property to Mary. She mar- 
ried Abel, and the rag-store was transplanted to 
Shoreditch. Abel insisted upon my becoming his 
partner, as I am well acquainted with the old clothes 
trade, and we there carry on a thriving business under 
the firm of Harris & Co. Of course, Mrs. Jeffreys 
and the children live with them.” 

*¢ And Abel’s parents, what has become of them ?” 
asked I. 

‘* They live in the country, where Abel supports 
them. His sister Dora married a sailor, and emigrated 
with him to Australia. 

‘© And you yourself,” asked I, ‘‘ what are you—a 
Jew or a Christian ?” 

But here the train came up, and I had to get in. 
While I was standing ready to enter he whispered 
into my ear,— 

‘‘T hope to meet you when we see Him whom we 


have pierced.” 
A. W. 





MARY OF MAGDALA. 


Ir is by a singular fate that of the few women | 
mentioned in the Gospels, two of the most famous | 
should have become blended into one. The woman | 
of artless purity has been merged in the fallen woman | 
of shame ; and the sinner at a passing feast has bor- 
rowed a history from the tried disciple of Jesus. She 
who first wept for the dead upon the Cross, has been 
held one with her whose tears were open penitence 
for public guilt ; and she whose name was mercifully 
spared, has borrowed a name that is emblazoned in 
the saddest and noblest charities of Christendom. 
And yet, at first sight, nothing would seem easier 
than to separate them. The one is of no certain city, 
the other of Magdala: the one is a nameless and 
sudden apparition, ‘‘a moment seen, then gone for 
ever,” the other is always mentioned by name, and 
becomes a constant follower of the Lord: the one is 
pure, the other impure: the one is healed of a mental 





disease, the other is cleansed from moral taint: the 
one is the companion of honourable and pious women, 
and assumes a public place beside the Saviour ; the 
other shrinks into a privacy that shuns the public 
gaze. Not only are there these well-marked distinc- 
tions, but each has a sufficient history of her own. 
There was no need to find a preface for the Magda- 





len’s, nor a close for the sinner’s : each is rounded off 
and complete. For the poor woman that wept at 
Simon’s, that story is all we care to know. She had 
sinned, and was forgiven. Let the happy life pass 
into friendly obscurity, let her go in peace, and let 
the music of that peaceful heart steal out, like the 
nightingale’s song in the twilight and from the shade, 
And for the brave and tender woman that watched 


| the sepulchre, her life does not commence for us till 


Christ has swept the chords of it with his wonderful 
words, and the devil has left her free to minister to 
Him who is the devil’s Lord. But somehow the two 
have grown together into one, and art and legend 
have helped in the confusion, and century has passed 
down the tradition to century till it has entered 
into the very heart of the Church. It may have 
been from the feeling, true in the main, that where 
the devil holds the heart the life itself will be 
devilish—that she, from whom seven devils were 
cast out, must have been a greater sinner than others, 
It may have been that history must fain attach itself 
to a name ; that the nameless ones die and make no 
sign ; that as the story seized hold of men, the woman 
of the one chapter became the Mary of the other. It 
may have been from the deep, passionate love common 
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to them both, However it has happened, associations 
have gathered round the union too deep to be alto- 
gether displaced. Hospitals will still be raised for 
the worst of human maladies, and bear the Magda- 
len’s name ; Correggios and Titians of the future will 
paint the Magdalen’s penitence ; a Magdalen will still 
stand for the most pathetic type of awoman’s travail and 
sorrow ; and frailty and shame and dishonour will still 
fling their shadow on the Magdalen’s life. If we are 
to conceive her as she appears in the Scriptures, we 
must release our minds from these powerful associations 
of centuries. We shall find that though the real fea- 
tures of her life are cast into shadow by the unreal, 
yet they are vividly and touchingly pourtrayed ; that 
while history may break down a romance, or sweep 
away a legend, its office is to rescue character and 
restore it, to set it in its true and natural lights. The 
sinner that crept into the Pharisee’s house loses nothing 
by being detached from the Magdalen, but rather 
gains ; for there is a painful inconsistency—a want of 
feminine and delicate feeling—in setting one like her 
to the prominent part the other plays. And if the 
Magdalen loses the pathos and tragic interest of the 
prodigal’s return, her life is beautiful and sufficient in 
itself. Her character is not painted with the tone 
and fidelity of a portrait. It is etched in a few clear 
and well-cut lines. It is with her as with many who 
were grouped about Christ. When the sunbeams 
march through a wood, a leaf here, and there a blade 
of grass, leap out and sparkle in the light ; and, as 
Christ passed among men, the light from Him was 
ever bringing out some characters into a moment’s 
clearness. We know nothing of them till at his 
passage they start upon our sight: when He has 
passed, they disappear. In such brief illumination 
Mary stood more than once. 


I. 


Of all the towns that lay thick about the Sea of 
Galilee, there is only one that presents any consider- 
able remains. A ruined tower not far from the Jake, 
a limestone cliff close by, a solitary thorn and beneath 
it a rush of limpid water—this is Magdala, the village 
of the tower, the Castletown as we would call it 
now. Jesus once disembarked near it on his way from 
Cesarea Philippi, and his foot may have often wan- 
dered through the quiet village street, for it lay close 
by his favourite shore and a few miles from his 
favourite city, and in a region of which we read more 
than once that Jesus went through it, teaching and 
healing. And here there lived a certain Mary, called 
in the Gospels Mary Magilalen, or Mary of Magdala, to 
distinguish her from other Marys there recorded—chief 
among them the Lord’s mother, the mother of James, 
and the sister of Lazarus. We may conjecture that 
her social position was good. 
a lady of the court, and her means enabled her to 
minister out of her substance to Jesus when living, 
and to purchase the costly spices for his embalming 
when dead. Her very freedom to follow Him implies 
a position of some independence, But the Scripture 
fixes our attention upon her unhappy sufferings. She 
was possessed with seven devils.) We may but faintly 
picture the misery of this mysterious disease. Some of 


She is associated with 








the possessed behaved like violent maniacs; some 
were seized at intervals with fits like epilepsy ; moody 
silences alternated with loud menaces and blasphemy ; 
sometimes mere boys were afflicted, sometimes deli- 
cate women. There was in all a mental confusion, 
a divided consciousness, a sense, possibly acute, of 
being in the thraldom of an evil spirit. Madness 
might produce the same mental wreck, epilepsy might 
be a3 painful to witness ; but there was added here tie 
horror of an actual Satanic agency. Nor was there any 
disease so inveterate, if not incurable. When the 
disciples returned from their mission, they singled out 
with wonder that even the devils were subject unto 
them. And Mary’s case was aggravated: she was 
held, not by one devil but by many. It was so unusual 
that she became known as the woman out of whom 
the Lord had cast seven devils ; fur Jesus had healed 
her. Whether it was on some visit to Magdala, or at 
Capernaum, a few miles off, is but conjecture. Some- 
where His eye had rested on her ; in the skirt of a 
crowd, or in the sad home where she lived, or passing 
up the little village. Somewhere his word had reached 
her heart, and the devils had fled at his bidding, and 
the balance had returned to her mind, and the mad, 
unsteady fires were quenched in her eye, and the deli- 
cate womanly feeling had come back. It was a great 
epoch in her life, a recovery of herself beyond all 
hope. 

Nor was it for herself alone. Distinct from all the 
cries of physical pain, there is a sad and bitter cry of 
mental anguish that rises over the restless tides of 
life. The strain of nerve and intellect demanded in 
these latter days is often greater than can be borne, 
There are minds overtaxed with thought, hearts over- 
burthened with care, weary spirits crushed and 
wounded in the crowd. Before the silver cord is 
loosed, or the golden bowl is broken, the brain may 
have ceased to work, and the will may have lost its 
power. We carry on life at a pressure that is just a 
little on the side of safety, when a little extra speed 
will end in ruin. There are also temperaments that 
will be always exposed to more anxiety and haste than 
others, that exist in a world of care of their own 
creating, quick to catch the faintest alarm, pained, 
harassed, and wearing themselves swiftly out. And 
if bodily suffering, or over-effort, or the troubles of 
life, threaten, as we sometimes say, to drive men 
mad; there is a disease, only less awful than Mary’s, 
that preysas hers did, not upon the strength, but the 
reason ; there are those melancholy wrecks of souls, 
our idiots and our lunatics, whose affliction is so ter- 
rible that even if we could always discover, we scarce 
care to ask by what cause it came. It is for all these 
that Christ in this miracle vindicates his supremacy as 
the Healer, not of the body only, but of the mind and 
spirit. He, whose words’had power over the Magda- 
lene, lives still among men in the labours and triumphs 
of his people, in that kindlier and truer treatment of 
the insane, and those methods of skilful, patient, and 
unselfish Christian charity which draw their suggestion, 
impulse, and faith from Him, and by which these, 
apparently as good as dead, are often brought back to 
life. It is still his voice that will first call order out 
of their confusion ; it is round his love that their firs> 
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clear thoughts will rally ;* it is by faithful bringing of 
them to Him that we may still hope for their healing ; 


“ Till by such chords as rule the choirs above, 
Their lawless cries are tuned to hymns of perfect love.” 


It is He, too, whe must cool the fever of the aching 
restless heart. He is ever passing through the surging 
crowd of men, to heal them of their smitten haggard 
life. Cumbered and oppressed with many things, 
their faculties and strength at the extremest tension, 
their brain vexed and unsettled by the never-ending 
whirl, a pressure put upon them that they were not 
meant to bear, in Him they may have rest, and at 
his word and fixed look some one is ever stepping out 
of the worry and fret of earthly things into the calm 
of heaven. Or when, undersudden and overwhelming 
calamity, or the utter blight of hope, the reason has 
been felt to totter, it is they that trust in the Lord 
that find in quietness and confidence their strength. 
He who owns the grace to help holds also the power. 
Mental maladies may be the more subtle, mental 
suffering more acute, and the mind that preys morbidly 
upon itself may despair of relief. Yet this whole inner 
kingdom of the man is as much under the control of 
Christ as the outer, either to deliver it from the grasp 
of Satan, or to build up in it peace, faith, and joy. 


II. 


When we next see Mary she is with Jesus, Joanna, 
the wife of one of Herod’s officers, some unknown 
Susanna, and other women minister 1o Him; and 
Mary of Magdala is among them, and occupies a pro- 
minent place. It was not a new thing when they fol- 
lowed Him, for Jewish women had already followed 
their favourite teachers, There was nothing un- 
womanly in it, no sin against the custom of society, 
no singularity. If ever there was a plea for singu- 
larity, it was the presence of Jesus. If He was teach- 
ing, what was to hinder any one from listening to his 
words? A passing show will draw the woman from 
her wheel, the workman from his bench, the house- 
wife to her door; and when this heavenly show 
appears, when Jesus, from the bosom of Infinite God 
speaks audibly upon the earth, for short space of three 
years, who would bar the hearing of Him by some 
conventionalism of society ? Yet these women need no 
pe Even when He was among men, it was true 

t. 


‘¢ The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask.” 


He could be served and followed without violating one 
social rule. Nor is it till we have exhausted every 
open and permitted service that we can plead entire 
excuse for disregarding current social restraints. The 
Christian life that shows eccentricity and defies public 
opinion, does not draw its inspiration so direct from 
Christ as that which hallows every simple duty and 
glows under every restriction. Jesus was not am- 





* “The same children who do not know whether a shoe ought to 
be on the foot or on the head, or who, if not prevented, would, like 
animals, walk on all fours and lick the dust, may yet sometimes be 
heard ejaculating, Mon Dieu ! Prends pitié de moi ! J’en ai bien besoin,” 
See Mr. de Liefde’s Visit to Laforce in his ‘‘ Charities of Europe,” 
vol. ii., p, 451, 


bitious to be followed by a crowd. Those who claimed 
a place by his side He mostly sent back to the home- 
lier work of their calling and neighbourhood. Mary 
of Bethany may well have loved as deep as Mary of 
Magdala, but she abode in her own house. There 
must have been a freedom from home ties that allowed 
the Magdalen to choose this blessed part. For it was 
not a mere following of Jesus, an overmastering curi- 
osity, a restlessness for ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures 
new,”’ an eager hanging on his lips, but a quiet loving 
ministry ; not only to receive but to give. On no 
other condition does it seem that it would have been 
accepted. The follower of Jesus is always his minister. 

Gratitude had bound this band of women together. 
They had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities. 
Jesus had ministered to them of that wealth of infinite 
love and power which no gold or silver could purchase, 
and they in turn ministered to Him of that substance 
which was necessary for his wants. It was with them 
that Mary fitly took her place. As the blessed com- 
pany went throughout every city and village, preaching 
and showing the glad tidings of the kingdom of God, 
she was ever by his side. We cannot distinctly trace 
her steps; but we are left to imagine her where the 
Scripture places her, watching and hearing whatever 
was done or said. And, no doubt it was thus out of 
personal intercourse that her love gained the strength 
that has made her eminent above all women but one. 

This life, briefly passed over, is the first glimpse we 
have into the service of women in the Church. An 
apostle is sent to preach, a woman follows to minister. 
There must be many who, like the Magdalen, have 
no pressing duties at home, whose life is free, whose 
gratitude to their Saviour is deep, who, in this, may 
take her for their pattern. There is open to them a 
more direct service of Him, a following and ministry 
as peculiar and no less rich in blessing. His wants 
on earth were few, and it needed few to supply them ; 
nor couid his higher wants be met by human service. 
For sympathy, strength, and consolation He fell back 
on One only, the Father. For there was a pro- 
found sense in which He above all came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister. It is other- 
wise with his brethren. They are dependent upon 
earthly help as well as heavenly, and for the very 
offices that could not be paid to Him. They can 
not only be clothed, fed, and visited, but comforted, 
cheered, and quickened, and with the same certainty 
that inasmuch as ye have done it wnto the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me. While one or 
two sufficed for Him, they are so many that no one 
can stand idle. There is here a door flung open, a 
way of blessing cleft through toil and pain and 
sorrow, a path that Dorcas trod, and Phoebe, the ser- 
vant of the Charch at Cenchrea, and many a godly 
| woman since. It is not for the few who have sub- 
| stance, but for the many who have only love. It is 
| the woman’s place and privilege, meet for her modesty 
| and self-sacrifice, requiring her tenderness and delicate 
| intuitive perception, service more of personal affection 
| than of duty or abstract right, and in which, by a 
| thousand nameless offices, she may show herself a 
| follower of the Lord without violating one instinct of 
feminine reserve. 
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Ill. 


From Galilee Jesus had gone up for the last time 
to Jerusalem. The events of the last days crowded 
rapidly one upon the other—addresses to the people, 
quiet evenings at Bethany, sad prophecy from the 
brow of Olivet, and farewell words of consolation to 
his disciples, There was the supper with its acts of 
solemn import; the night at Gethsemane, with the 
prayer, and the awful agony, and the drops of blood, 
and above, the silent watching stars ; there was the 
hasty tramp of the mob over the grass, there were the 
lanterns flashing upon the traitor’s ken, the wild scene 
of tumult at the judgment hall, and the meek and royal 
Saviour buffeted, scourged, mocked, the butt of rude 
soldiers’ jests, crowned with thorns, sentenced amid 
thirsty cries for blood, and then toiling up his 
Via dolorosa, bent beneath the cross and faint and 
bleeding. And the crosses were raised upon the low 
hill, and Jesus and the thieves hung there all the long 
Friday—and the disciples had fled. No bands of | 
children sung Hosannas ; no multitude did Him reve- 
rence ; apostles denied Him. But Mary of Magdala | 
stood beside the cross. The woman’s terror vanished | 
before the woman’s strength of love ; the gibes of the | 
rough men, the arms of the soldiers, the fury of the 
mob, were nothing to her then compared with Him. 
The three Marys clustered round the spot where He 
was dying. One of them was losing her mysterious 
Son, the others their Friend, Teacher, Saviour ; their 
Hope and very Life was bleeding there to death on that 
accursed tree, and they could not stay his death by 
an hour. But they clung to Him in mute, affectionate 
defiance. The day darkens over with portentous 
eclipse ; the very sun will not witness innocent blood 
like this ; shadows and portents gather round the 
cross; the heat of a brooding earthquake fills the 
air. On the cross all is silent. Mary, the Virgin 
Mother, has been led away by the tender eagerness of 
John. The other women have moved off and form a 
group apart, of which Mary of Magdala is still the 
chief ; and as the sun breaks out on the hushed crowd, 
and shoots his level rays through the red air, Jesus 
breaks the silence with his last psalm. Even He in 
dying will draw his words and consolation from the 
book where it is written. Emboldened by the light 
the mockers renew their torture, till a cry more 
terrible pierces the very heavens, and Jesus gave up 
the ghost, The earthquake heaves and rumbles, and 
rends the soil in chasms, and opens the yawning 
graves; the veil of the temple is rent from top to 
bottom ; the pagan soldiers bow before these visible 
signs of awe and majesty. And Mary is still behold- 
ing, now afar off. Her figure is the last we see, 
Every incident of that terrible agony has been scarred 
upon her heart. Earthquake, and portent, and sultry 
ominous air are nothing to her who has lost her all 
in Him. She stands there against the sky, a weird 
and spectral figure, immobile as stone. 

She had followed Jesus to the last. She cannot 
have been unfamiliar with the hopes of his disciples, | 
the longings of his nation. She most probably had | 
Witnessed that triumphant progress by which He 
entered Jerusalem, like a king, although but a Naza- | 


| 
| 





rene and a carpenter’s son. If the disciples already 
strove about their dignity in the new Messianic king. 
dom ; if Salome, her companion, had made bold to ask 
high places for her sons, she, too, must have had 
brilliant dreams, in which the stately pictures of the 
prophets blended with the actual facts, and that im- 
pression that Jesus left on them that loved! Him, 
She had seen these visions melt away : whatever hope 
had sustained her when she heard of the arrest, the 
trial, and the sentence, had ebbed as she watched the 
cross, It was now a double trial of faith and Jove, 
Her mind might well be bewildered, for He that 
should be the Messiah, the Prince, had succumbed to 
wicked men, and no miracle had been wrought for his 
deliverance ; while her heart was wrung by witnessing 


| his anguish, and then by knowing He was dead. She 
had nothing to rest on but her love. 


It was her 
great strength now. Her soul grew filled with the 
one image of Him. His death could make no dif- 
ference in her affection, and if prophecies and hopes 
grew indistinct and confused, He was clear. She 
might say, like the blind man, One thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind, now I see. The kingdom, the 
future, the glory faded out as the sun weut down; 
but nothing could rob her of her knowledge of Him 


| whose words had brought her peace, whose steps she 
| had watched, up to whom her love had daily passed, 


till now, in his death, it was the one precious treasure 
she had left. 

What Mary learned at the cross, we may have to 
learn, Those who seek Christ, are sure to find also 
Calvary. Whether by his purity of character, gra- 
ciousness of teaching, his self-sacrifice, or the just 
reverence of centuries men are drawn to Him, they 
cannot know Him till they see Him on the cross, 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world, 
It is not to his life, but to his death, the thoughts of 
men must gravitate. He has said Himself, I, if J be 
lifted wp, will draw all men unto Me. It does not lie 
in the power of his example to do that. The higher 
an example rises, it rises into solitude ; and simply to 
follow Christ would reveal such incapacity of ours, 
such successive failure, increasing not diminishing in 
degree, such difficulty steadily augmenting in propor- 
tion as his character grew upon the soul in all its 
simple, faultless grandeur, that men would retire, 
awed, hopeless, and repelled. The very power to 
follow would be denied them, for that power lies in 
being justified by faith, by his blood, United to Him 
by faith, they are not copyists of outward acts that 
must always and infinitely transcend the best of theirs, 
but out of their living union a life is fashioned that, 
short as it falls of his in details, is like his in kind, 
in impulse and character and aim. And by that 
sacrificial death that secures their pardon and peace, 
and the washing away of their sins, the burden of 
their failures and shortcomings is removed before it 
crushes them into despair. 1t is thusat the cross and 
by faithful daily looking to Him who hung there, 
that we learn to say for ourselves, or can point others 
and say, Ecce Homo. Nor can Christ be followed 
without the cross at the end of it. At some point 
the way will lead us there; and we must then 
take up the cross and follow further, It may even 
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be that, like Mary, we fall into darkness, our hopes 
disappointed, our services unrewarded by the visions 
we expected, and we stand baffled, all that was so 
plain grown mysterious, the very doctrines we have 
puilt on looking uncertain and almost shadowy. Well 


of the Lord can be only for a season ; that He is 
risen ; that when the sun sets and disappears it is no 
more dead and vanished from the sky than Christ 
when He set in the darkness of the grave. She had 


| but her love, and with that she strengthened her 


for us, then, if, like Mary, we can claim at least our | 


love of Him, and fall upon our personai knowledge, 
and go back tenderly, even with tears, over the way 
the Lord hath led us ull He has altogether filled our 
heart with Himself. 


IV. 


We left Mary watching the cross—when we see her 
again she is watching the sepulchre. 
been taken down and wrapped in linen, Joseph and 
Nicodemus, the two timid and secret disciples, have 
begged it of Pilate. 
mother, through whose soul the sword has pierced at 
last. Peter may be weeping in shame over his sins, 
and downcast, as is the case with impulsive men in 
moments of reaction. Judas has gone out in moody 
isolation, the prey of a remorse more bitter than 
Cain’s. The rest are still scattered like sheep without 
a shepherd. But the women are true. Spices have 
been hurriedly bought and laid in the grave with the 
poor dead body. And when the men have done their 
best, and the hasty funeral is over, and the great stone 
is rolled to the door of the sepulchre, the two Marys 
sit over against-it watching. A stone had been rolled 
against their hearts, heavy and immovable as the 
stone that sealed the grave. He lay buried there, 
with the rich in his death. The Magdalen would 
never hear his voice again. The echoes it had woke, 
the music it had stirred, were dumb. She had fol- 
lowed Him to the last: brave, true woman in her 
utter forgetfulness of self. But she would follow 
Him no longer. The hands that she had seen laid 
on the sick and lifted up in blessing, the feet that she 
had followed through many a thankless village and 
over many a weary road, the eyes that had searched 
into the hidden depth of her soul, the lips that had 
uttered such gracious and pitiful and blessed words, 
all, all were still! She sat and brooded, lost in 
thought,—lost to the setting sun and the coming 
Sabbath, to the loneliness of the garden, to all but the 
dead that lay behind the stone. Her hopes, her 
brightened life, her happiness, her spiritual sunshine 
were buried with Him there. 

In all this we seem to understand Mary of our- 
selves. There are curious identities with these 
experiences of hers. There are days when Christ 
seems to have been buried out of sight. His power, 
that might have rescued us, seems asleep. His 
words, that might have comforted us, seem unspoken. 
The world seems to have lost his guiding, our life to 
have lost his presence. 
He left us ; and we sit and watch there as by a 
Sepulchre. ‘here is nothing so natural. Yet even 


The body has | 


John is tending the stricken | 





We see the point at which | 


thus we may have that love, gained from know- | 
week, for those that had been used were only enough 


ledge, that prevents us losing hold of everything : 
that keeps us still attached to Him: that preserves 
us from that utter shipwreck when hope and faith and 
love are lost together. We, indeed, know what had 
not yet been revealed to Mary, that this disappearance 


heart, Of itself, itis much. It takes us beyond the 
aspect of visible things, and out of the play of circum- 
stance and the desolations of life ; it makes us for 
the moment feel as if they were not. And, as we 
retrace each step and recal each word, the love that 
blessed us then blesses us still, deathless and ever- 
present, If He has been withdrawn or hidden, it 
may sometimes be wisest to let love lead us back, to 
remember what He has been, to let each incident burn 
slowly by this fire of sorrow into our soul. At least, 
we may gain strength for the time of darkness and a 
light to lighten it. We may gather up reverently 
the fragments of that great feast of love whereof we 
have already been partakers ; or as gleaners search 
over the field to gather a single ear, where in reaping 
we had gathered sheaves, These solemn, brooding 
moments at the breaks of life are not profitless ; it 
may be that sometimes a break is suffered to induce 
them ; that we have been in danger of thinking, or 
loving, or depending too little ; or that our love needs 
be tested and purged. The more Mary loved, though 
her love seemed so suddenly thrust into the past, her 
loss grew the less bitter, and she addressed herself to 
the duties of the present ; nor will it be different with 
us. Yet we have other strength and consolation than 
she could claim. Whatever life may say, Christ is 
not dead out of it. We have but to wait for his re- 
appearing. No helplessness of ours, no chain of 
sorrow narrowing in upon us like a fate, no un- 
answered prayers, no delays, no feeling of utter soli- 
tude can prove that He is not living, that He will not 
come, They may come to try, but not to destroy our 
faith. If we sometimes sit, gazing at the tomb, a 
brief night may alter all ; and, be the night short or 
long, we know there is a morning. 


Vv. 

Mary sitting at the grave is the very type and em- 
bodiment of woe; the last time we meet her she is 
the very type and beauty of a holy joy. 

There are duties that must needs be done in the 
very midst of sorrow, that, however we recoil from 
them at the time, are a merciful relief. Mere brood- 
ing grief is not healthy ; it approaches too near self- 
indulgence. We would fain let sorrow crush us down, 
let the hand drop, and the heart pine undisturbed. 
And by the round of life Goce is calling us away, 
breaking the force of the blow, teacl.m; us to re- 
member that if we suffer, we must also iive and do; 
that action—resolute, gentle, and composed, is the 
noblest attitude of grief. Mary might have sat far 
into the night but that the dead required other me- 
mory than tears and stillness and thought. Spices 
had still to be bought against the first day of the 


for the time, too hurriedly procured to be complete ; 
they had to be bought before the sun set and the Sab- 
bath commenced. The Sabbath followed; and the 
Pharisees went to the Temple ; the soldiers lounged 
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about the streets; the mob that cried Crucify Him 
yesterday, sang the Psalms to-day ; but up on Calvary, 
the grass was still soaking with the innocent blood. 

In the early morning of the first day Mary was by 
the sepulchre again. The women were to meet and 
perform the last sacred offices; to anoint Him with 
sweet spices before his burial, As the sun rose an 
angel descended from Heaven, with a countenance like 
lightning, and raiment white as snow. He rolled 
away the stone from the empty tomb, and the guards 
became as dead men. Little wonder that when they 
recovered from their terror, they fled into the city 
from the awful place. But, as they rushed away in 
fear, the women were approaching by another path, 
terrified neither by the hour, nor by their errand, 
only sadly wondering, Who will roll away the stone ? 
Mary, who was with them, seems to have reached the 
first ; for no haste could keep pace with the eagerness 
of her love. The angel was by the grave, and splen- 
dours of Heaven were there about him ; but the dead 
face hung before her mind ; she had eyes for nothing 
else ; she could only see that the body was not there. 
Coarse hands might have been laid upon Him: malice 
and persecution might have followed Him even to 
the tomb; He might have been conveyed to some 
public and dishonoured sepulture. Panic-stricken, 
she hurried back to seek help from Peter and John. 
Of the angel, of the stone rolled away, she could tell 
nothing. But her sharp, hasty cry was enough : 
They have taken away the Lord, The two fiery, im- 
petuous apostles were the last men to loiter. <A few 
minutes brought them to the spot, John’s love out- 
stripping Peter’s ardour. A few glances satisfied them 
of the facts, Peter’s ardour leading him to an inspec- 
tion from which John’s love shrunk. It was plain 
that something extraordinary had happened, that the 
worst was true, and the grave actually rifled ; yet 
with circumstances puzzling and unaccountable. Like 
men, they went to seek help and counsel, to put their 
puzzled thoughts together. Like a woman, Mary, 
however, hovered round the spot. The profound, 
hungry love that drew her there when it was yet dark, 
kept her there now. The other women had gone, 
and the sun was up, and shining on Jerusalem. In 
the quiet garden nook the fresh, crisp morning air 
whispered through the olives, and the peace of the 
day-break was unbroken. In the grave itself there 
was no sign of haste or struggle, but order and repose, 
from the linen cloths and the napkins to the sitting 
angels. Nothing broke the calm but Mary’s weep- 
ing. There was the very spot where she had sat and 
watched; there the head was laid, and there the feet. 
Could it be an illusion, a wild, feverish dream ? 
And she stooped down and looked in ; and it was all 
true. Though she saw the angels she expressed no 
surprise ; when they spoke to her she replied with 
the transparent simplicity of a child. Love had lifted 
her above the sense of loneliness, the repulsion of the 
grave, and even the natural awe of the supernatural. 





body of her Saviour. It was at this moment that 
Jesus revealed Himself ; and it is true to the absorbing 
power of her grief that, as with the angels, so in Him 
she saw only some possible clue to her loss. He might 
be the gardener ; the very man by whose order the re- 
moval had been made, She could almost forgive him if 
he would tell her where the body was laid ; she makes 
the passionate offer, far beyond a woman’s strength, 
that if it was not worthy to rest there, she would bear it 
herself to some modest and undesecrated resting-place, 
And all the while her tears were falling like the rain, till 
through the wailing sobs she heard a sudden sound, a 
tone, a word, that brought up ail the past ; there wasa 
flash of memory that revealed Magdala and the blue 
sea of Galilee, and the day when He passed by and 
healed with a word the poor demoniac ; and, looking 
up, she saw Him in that one gentle word He spoke, that 
old familiar Mary, to which, in answer, sprang unbidden 
to her lips the quick Rabboni. 
‘* My Master! 

As ambergris leaves a rich scent unto the taster, 

So do these words a sweet content, 

An Oriental fragrancy.”’ 

The interview was brief. She would have detained 
and clung to Him, followed and clove to Him as 
before. Gently and with solemn loving words, He 
set before her that his stay on earth was short, that 
its conditions were changed, that He could no longer 
be ministered unto, Gently, with delicate compen- 
sation for her disappointment, He showed her that her 
ministry must be for Him to others. She was to be the 
first to carry tidings of his resurrection: Go to my 
brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father 
and your Father, and to my God and your God. We 
dare not follow her as she went and told them. Her 
joy is too solemn for intrusion. Alone, with that 
blessed mystery of a living Jesus, she must have 
hasted on her errand scarce knowing herself for joy. 
Had she not been so eager, she might have grieved 
less, for the angel’s words would have saved her the 
agony of suspense : had she not loved with that pas- 
sionate strength she might have missed her reward. 
We can watch her to the upper room, we may fancy 
we see her radiant face, fancy we hear the words that 
pour through her trembling lips, the incredulity, the 
questioning of the rapid statement, the suspicion that 
it was a phantom of her own excited brain. We can 
go no further. The veil is never lifted off again. 
With this one unrivalled sermon she passed into the 
body of the disciples; and neither the Ascension nor 
the Pentecost throw her out into any relief. The 
light of the Person of Christ, in which alone she was 
visible, had been withdrawn into the kingdom of the 
Father, but not without revealing a character which 
could ill be spared among women, which carries to its 
highest pitch the singlene’s and sacrifice of a woman’s 
love. No other can receive the singular honour with 
which the Lord in grace crowned her devotion; it 
could only fall to one to be the first ‘to see the Lord 


The empty space, the vanished body, were uppermost | after his resurrection, the first to say to the rest, The 


in her thoughts, Jesus was her Lord still, and she 
could not rest till she found Him. 


Lord is risen indeed. But others can follow her in 


In all the range | silent, modest, gentle ministry, and can take courage 


of human love there is surely nothing more irresistibly | as they read of her simple bravery and sublime faith. 
pathetic than the wail of the sad woman for the dead 


W. F. STEVENSON. 
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PREJUDICE; OR, THE BLACK POLYANTHUS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STUDIES FOR STORIES.” 


Part III. 


Miss Patmer and I turned again and walked to- 
wards the entrance of the shrubbery, and it was not 
till she said, ‘* You have never taken any part against 
me, Miss West ; you have never looked unkindly at 
me,” that I became aware how completely she had 
known the nature of our feelings towards her ; it also 
flashed into my mind, what a strange thing it was that 
my own should so entirely have changed towards her 
without any particular cause, and I hung my head, 
and could not make any answer. I now thought her 
innocent ; but I did not know how to tell her that 
hitherto I had thought as badly of her as any of my 
companions. 

While I hesitated, the school-room maid came up, 
and told Miss Palmer that Madame would take her 
out for a drive. She had complained of headache ; 
and Madame, always considerate, thought the air 
would relieve it. 

Nannette had been unwell during the last two days, 
and had been excused from the school-room ; as Miss 
Palmer and I hastened towards the house we saw 
Massey carrying her down-stairs well wrapped up, and 
I was surprised to see how ill she appeared. 

‘¢Poor lamb,” said Massey when I spoke to my 
little schoolfellow, and she peevishly turned away her 
face ; ‘‘don’t take any notice of her, Miss West ; it 
only teases her.” 

The little girl was carefully placed in the pony 
carriage, and Madame and Miss Palmer presently ap- 
peared. I thought Madame seemed depressed ; and 
Massey, as she looked after them when they drove 
away observed, that she was sure her mistress thought 
the child very unwell, though she would not allow 
that there was much the matter. 

‘* Why does she not send, then, for Dr. G——-?” 
I inquired. 

‘* He is sent for, Miss,” said Massey, ‘* but he can- 
not come till this evening.” 

The drive was not a long one; and when Nan- 
nette was lifted out of the carriage and carried 
up-stairs again, she was so much worse that Madame 
did not leave her all the evening, and after the 
physician’s visit significant looks passed between 
the teachers which made us all feel extremely grave, 
for we perceived that the poor child was seriously 
unwell, 

Madame did not come down the next morning, but 
sent a message to us, expressive of her hope that we 
would go on with our studies precisely as usual, and 
be very quiet in the house. We all tried to do our 
best, but not very successfully. Miss Palmer had a 
headache, and the teachers were scarcely equal to 
their duties, for both had been up nearly all night. 
Nannette had been attacked with croup, and for some 
hours had been in great danger. 

. After dinner it was a half holiday, and as it rained 
we were sitting drearily in the school-room, working 














and reading, when Miss Massey came in and said that 
a gentleman had called to see Miss Palmer. 

Madame was in the drawing-room talking to Dr. 
G , the two teachers were asleep on the dining-room 
sofas, ‘There is no place but the school-room for 
him to be shown into,” said Miss L’Estrange ; “ we 
can go into our own rooms.” 

“*No, ma’am,” said Massey, addressing Miss 
L’Estrange as our head and leader, ‘*‘the dear child 
has just dropped asleep, and Madame has given orders 
that no one is to come up-stairs,” 

‘Then show the gentleman in,” said Miss 
L’Estrange, ‘* and we must stay.” 

Accordingly he was shown in, and we rose for 
the moment and then returned to our occupations, 
endeavouring to abstract our attention from him 
that Miss Palmer might talk to him more at her 
ease. 

He was exactly what Massey had said—a roughish 
spoken gentleman in a light grey coat, stout, hearty, 
and farmer-like ; he walked into the room, and after 
giving his niece two or three kisses which resounded 
through the room, he exclaimed, ** Well, Hester, how 
are you, child ? What! pale? I never saw you pale 
before.” 

**T’ve got a bad headache, uncle.” 

** Bad headache,” he repeated as he walked up the 
room with her ; ‘* what business have girls like you 
with headaches? I say, young ladies, what business 
have girls like Hester with headaches ?” 

We looked up and smiled ; some of us said we 
hoped it would shortly be better; and he walked up 
cheerfully to our table, laid his whip upon it, and sat 
down. 

‘‘ Well, Hessie, I’m glad to see that you can hold 
yourself more upright now,” he observed, and he 
looked at her with evident satisfaction, and then 
turned to us, and presently a broad smile came over 
his frank features, and rubbing his hands upon his 
knees he exclaimed, ‘* Well, now, this is what I call 
a pretty sight ; I’m glad my Hester’s here; I knew 
she would be happy ; such a number of young ladies, 
how pretty it is to see them! amusing themselves so 
sociably, and looking so good humoured.” 

He continued to look at us with that kind of admir- 
ing satisfaction which elderly people often feel for 
youth ; his last words had called up a blush into the 
cheeks of several. 

“Well, Hessie, child,” he next said, still looking 
at us, “didn’t I always say you would be happy 
here? Eh? Didn’t I?” 

*¢ Yes, uncle,” she replied. 

On hearing the tone in which she said this, he 
glanced at us with surprise, as if inquiring what it 
might mean ; then, perhaps, observing some confusion 
in our faces, a sudden thought seemed to strike him, 
and he turned sharply round to his niece, and per- 
ceived at once that something was wrong. She was 
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standing behind him, no longer pale, but agitated, 
and pressing her hands together as she often did when 
ill at ease. 

‘* Where were you sitting, Hester,” he said, ** when 
I came in ?” 

‘¢ In a window-seat, uncle.” 

* Which ?” 

She indicated the one which was farthest from us, 
and again he looked round at us, but with a very dif- 
fereut expression ; he had turned upon his chair and 
was holding it by the back; she still stood, and 
looked as if she longed to speak but did not dare. 


** Well, Hessie,” he presently said, in a tone as | 


anxious as his first had been cheerful, *‘ Well, I hope 
you are happy.” 

She made no answer, and the gloom deepened on 
his brow ; he repeated his question, but she held 
down her head and said nothing, till in the most com- 
passionate manner he said, ‘*I hope you have con- 
sidered, my dear child, what a chance this is for 
you?” Then she murmured, ‘ Yes, uncle.” The 
uncle heaved a deep irrepressible sigh, his bitter dis- 
appointment was most evident, but he said firmly. 


| 

| unfriendly behaviour. I call it simply unfriendly, 

| because at that time we were far from feeling it to be 

| unjust. 

| «I was to stay here till you came back,” said Miss 
Palmer, in a faint voice ; ‘‘and I have kept hoping and 
hoping that you would soon come, uncle. Madame 

| is very kind, but I am miserable. How can I stay 
here four years longer? Oh ! pray take me away with 

| you, as you promised,” 

‘What! and send you to your grandmother Wil- 

| Son?” 

|  ‘*Send me anywhere,” she replied with a sigh. 

We were all distressed and surprised at the hope- 
| less tone in which she spoke, still more at the energy 
with which her uncle instantly replied, ‘* Til take you 
back with me this very day, Hester, if you can give 
| me a good reason for your being miserable.” 

** Now, uncle!” she exclaimed, as if aghast. 

*¢ Come,” cried Miss L’Estrange, starting up with 
glowing cheeks, ‘* suppose we all go and stand in the 
hall for a few minutes.” 

We were all eager to follow her lead, but before 
we could move a step from our places, the rough- 





**T say, child, look up, look at me.” Miss Palmer 
obeyed him, and he again repeated, ‘‘ Are you happy 
here?” | 

Most of us I believe would have given anything to 
have left the room then, but we could not do it; we 
were compelled to hear her answer, given in a gentle 
voice, but as firmly as the question had been asked 
her, ‘* No.” It would have been utterly impossible 
to mistake the meaning of her face, even if she had 
not answered at all. | 

** My dear child,” he presently said very kindly, | 
‘if you cannot stay here, what can I do with you | 
but send you out to your grandmother ; and what do | 
you expect to be then better than a servant, and a | 
very hard-worked servant, too? There will be few | 
comforts, no books—think of that.” | 

**T do think,” answered Miss Palmer. 

‘*¢ And,” he continued, “I could not have afforded, 
my dear, as you know, to place you here but for the 
kindness of Madame, who receives you much under 
her usual charge for old acquaintance’ sake.” 

She interrupted him hastily—‘* But I was pro- 
mised——”  - 

‘** Yes, you were promised ; but, my dear, I thought, 
so kind as it was of Madame, that if I could get a 
good education for you 

‘Oh! but I was promised ——” 

*¢ Yes, your grandmother promised that you should 
have your choice, and I never doubted that you would 
stay ; what can I do better for you, my dear, always 
travelling about as Iam? If you go to your grand- 
mother you need not expect that it will be like living at 
a farmhouse here ; it would be rough work and rough | 
fare ; and your grandmother told me herself that she | 
could not afford to keep a servant, and thought it | 
hard that I should wish to keep and educate you 
when she might have the benefit of your work.” He | 
said this with great earnestness, and as if he had en- | 

| 
| 








tirely forgotten our presence. I cannot describe the 
pain it gave us to hear it, and to feel that her extreme 
desire to leave the school was in consequence of our | 


| spoken gentleman exclaimed in such very resolute 


manner that he could not possibly think of our turn- 


| ing out of our room on his account, that after a little 
faint resistance we were reluctantly compelled to re- 


main and listen with shame and contrition to what 
followed. 

**Come with me, Hester,” said her uncle, ‘to 
your own place where you were sitting before I came 
in,” 

She followed him to the remote window-seat, and 
they talked in lower tones than before ; but, excited 
as our nerves were, it was impossible not to hear 
every word, and we were far too ill at ease to be able 
to keep up any conversation among ourselves, 

First came various questions about Madame, and 
to these she answered that Madame was always kind. 

He next inquired about her lessons, an: she ad- 
mitted that they were neither too long nor too difli- 
cult ; that she liked the teachers, and she thought 


| they liked her. 


Her uncle appeared to be in such a restless state 
that he could not remain still for an instant. He 
pulled the working materials out of Hester's little 
basket, which stood on the table beside him. He 
changed hisattitude. He got up and sat down again, 
scarcely taking his anxious eye of his niece, while all 
the time she stood before him, her head drooping, 
her eyes fixed on the ground, quite patient and quiet. 

‘¢ All hitherto sounds as if you should be happy,” 
said her uncle in a lower tone, though one which was 
still audible to us ; “but if it is not so, Hester, tell 
me the reason.” i 

She still said nothing. ‘‘ Unless I have the reason, 
and the true one,” he repeated firmly, ‘‘ you must 
stay. Give it meat once. Have you felt ill since 
you have been here?” 

** No, uncle ; only the last two days.” 

“Then, once for all,” and then he paused, and 
again lowered his voice, yet it reached our silent party, 
and we all heard—‘‘tell me, are the young ladies 
kind to you?” 
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He paused for an answer, and no one breathed till | 
it came. It was given asif reluctantly, and in a very | 
low and gentle tone, scarcely above a whisper, and we | 
all felt rather than heard that it was ‘* No.” 

Our suspense was breathless. As for me, con- | 
fusion took away my powers of observation. What, 
I thought, should we do? Should we call Madame ; 
—should we promise to be more kind in future ;— 
and what would this uncle do? Would he take her | 
away directly, or accuse us to Madame? I was one | 
of the little girls; it did not devolve on me to act, | 
but I wished some one would do or say something. 
I wished, however, in vain, for before any of the elder | 
girls could recover from their consternation to speak | 
or stir, the door was opened by Massey, who said to | 
Miss Palmer’s uncle, that Madame was now disen- | 
gaged, and wished tosee him ; and he got up instantly | 
and followed her, leading his niece by the hand. 

Then followed a scene that I shall not easily forget. 
The dignified Miss Ward shed tears ; Miss L’Estrange 
and Belle cried and sobbed with that heartiness which 
characterised all their actions ; Miss Ashley blamed 
herself ; Miss Morton blamed Madame for not having | 
told us these circumstances beforehand; Juliet de- | 
clared she had always expected some unpleasant end | 
to Miss Palmer’s affair ; and Miss L’Estrange sobbed | 
out that she would rather have borne twice as much | 
that was disagreeable than have said a word, if she | 
had known how much depended on Miss Palmer's | 
staying ; “and now,” she continued, ‘*‘ to think of 
our knowing that we are making her be a servant.” 

As for me, I had felt since the morning a curious 
sensation which, I believe, is sometimes the precursor 
of illness. 
time entertaining doubts as to the reality of what was 
going on around me. Every fresh thing that hap- 
pened, I said to myself,—‘‘ I wonder whether this is 
real ; and if it is, | wonder why I care so little about 
it. I wonder whether I should care if a very long 
lesson was set me, or be very much pleased even if I 
saw mamma walking in at the door. I don’t think I 
care about anything.” 

Miss Morton was the first to recall the girls to 
themselves by reminding them that it was most ab- 
surd to be so sorry at Miss Palmer’s departure, when 
we had found her presence so unwelcome, and when 
she had done so much to make herself disagreeable ; 
besides, she said, ‘‘ You know we did not adopt that 





cold manner which she had called unkind, till we felt | 


quite sure that she more than deserved it.” 

“That does not signify at all,” said Miss L’Es- 
trange, sobbing ; ‘*it has ruined her prospects for 
life. Oh, I am so sorry! Oh, poor thing—poor 
thing ! ” 

‘“‘Mary,” said Miss Morton, giving her a slight 
push, “‘how can you give way so before these chil- 
dren! Pray be reasonable.” 

* And all about my rubbishing polyanthus,” sobbed 
Belie, half resentfully ; ‘‘I’ll never be unkind to any 
one again, however much she deserves it ! ” 

** 1am sure she deserves it, and a great deal more,” 
said Miss Morton, quite calmly, ‘‘ her suffering for 
this fault does not make her innocent of it.” 

I believe this kind of conversation went on for 
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I was very cold, and kept from time to | 
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more than an hour, and we had begun to wonder 
whether Miss Palmer’s uncle might not be relating 
what had passed to Madame, and considering what 
we should say in our own defence, when Massey came 
in again, and said to me, ‘Miss West, you are wanted, 


| if you please.” 


I went into the hall with the same dreary sense of, 
unreality upon me, and there I saw Miss Palmer, 
her boxes, her music-books, her parrot in his cage, 
and all her possessions, standing at the street door. 
There was a chaise outside, and her uncle stood by it, 
giving some directions. 

** Going! Miss Palmer ?” I exclaimed, in conster- 
nation. 

“T have taken leave of Madame,” she answered ; 
and pale as she still was, there was a peaceful kind 
of happiness in her face which went to my heart, for 
I felt how more than glad, how thankful she was, to 
be away from us. ‘The parrot, as usual, was making 
a great noise—screaming, fluttering, and climbing 
about with his beak and claws—‘‘ Here’s a state of 
things,” he screamed out, as I went up to its mistress, 
‘ha! ha! ha!’ It was astonishing how often this 


| sentence of his seemed appropriate to the matter in 


hand. 

‘* Dear,” said Miss Palmer, ‘*I thought I should 
like to kiss you and wish you good-bye.” 

‘¢ Are you really going then?” I inquired. ‘*Oh 
then, let me tell the girls, they.are some of them very 
sorry, particularly Miss L’Estrange.” 

She hesitated, and then answered with that 
same look of serenity, ‘‘ 1 could not expect that they 
should like to see me after I have said that about 
them to my uncle; but I will send a message. I am 
| going with my dear uncle, and I believe I shall be very 
| happy. I shall never think that they meant me to 
| know that they disliked me. They were not aware, 
I believe, how much they showed it. I was not 
brought up to be such a lady as they are, and they 
must see the difference, I know. I am so grieved 
that I spoke unkindly of them, now that I am 
going such a long, long journey. It seems as if 
what I said could not be true. When they know 
that I am never coming back any more, I am sure 
they will excuse whatever it was that they dis- 
liked.” 

She paused so long, that I said to her, ‘Is that 
| the message, Miss Palmer.” 

*©O, no,” she replied, “I wish I could make a good 
| message.” 

“*It would be much better just to come and take 
leave of them,” I pleaded; “and I will tell them 
about the message too.” 

She still hesitated ; but as I took her hand, and 
| drew her towards the school-room door, she gave way, 
| and suffered me to usher her in and explain her 
| errand. 

As she advanced into the room all her composure 
left her, and she burst into tears; the girls crowded 
| about her, and all kissed her—some, perhaps, because 
| they felt compunction, some because they wished to 
| be magnanimous at the last, and some because the 
| others did. 

She seemed struggling to speak, and said in 
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broken sentences that she should always think 
affectionately of them, and that she hoped they 
would forgive her for going in this way ; but the 
old shyness so much overcame her that she could 
scarcely make herself intelligible, and her uncle calling 
her from without, she drew down her veil, and after 
kissing me, hastily withdrew. 

We followed her into the hall; her baggage was 
put into the chaise ; and Madame took leave of her ; 
Miss Palmer was lifted in, and the little chaise drove 
off. 

Madame seemed depressed, and remarked that 
Miss Palmer’s uncle had appeared rather in a hurry 
to take his niece away, and had said that as he 
should not be passing that way again for a long 
time, he hoped she would excuse it. 

It was evident from her manner to us, which was 
not at all different from usual, that no other reason 
had been given. 

The rain was over, and the wet flowers were bright 
in the sunshine ; it was very warm, and I remem- 
ber that there was so little wind that the fallen 
petals of the peonies lay in heaps under them, and 
were not blown away, and on the grass beneath the 
two hawthorn trees there were patches as white as 
snow. 

Madame soon withdrew to her sick child, who was 
now awake; therefore, we four of the second class 
went up to our own room. 

I remember seeing Massey there, already beginning 
to take down the little blue bed that had been Miss 
Palmer’s ; my schoolfellows began to question her, 
but the curious sensation had so much increased in 
my head that I only wished she would make haste 
and finish her operations, that I might lie down on 
my own bed and rest. 

I was soon able to do this, and Massey, looking 
very much surprised, inquired if I felt unwell. 


**Oh no,” I replied, but I was very tired, and I | 
had a curious feeling in my head. Massey observed | 


that it was a strange thing, and she thought we were 
all going to be ill together, for when Miss Palmer 
came up-stairs she was so giddy that she was obliged 
to take sal volatile, and thought she should have 
fainted. 

Never had a bed been such a luxury before. I 
drew the quilt over my shoulders and lay quietly 
listening to the conversation going on around me, till 
Massey recurred to the subject of Miss Palmer’s 
departure, ‘‘She seemed very much pleased to be 
going away, poor dear,” said Massey, sagely shaking 
her head, ‘‘ not that she said a word to me like that, 
but I know, I know.” 

** What do you know, Massey?” asked Belle. 

Massey was counting the curtain rings, and did 
not answer till she had run them all on to a tape, 
and tied them up ; then, with that unexcited quietude 
of manner which sometimes gained unusual attention 
for what she said, she observed— 

**If anybody had told me beforehand that you 
young ladies were so proud I wouldn’t have believed 
it.” 

** Proud !” repeated Belle, with genuine surprise. 
**T am sure I’ve been very sorry ever since,” con- 





tinued Massey, ‘‘that I told you about her uncle not 
being such a gentleman as your papas. That was 
just what Madame wished you not to know.” 

“‘ What has that to do with our being proud?” 
asked Juliet. 

‘¢ Well, miss,” replied Massey, *‘if you are not 
proud, why did you always make Miss Palmer keep 
her distance, and always speak so coldly to her ?” 

‘* Massey, you are quite wrong—quite mistaken,” 
cried Belle, whose blood boiled at the hint that we had 
ill-used Miss Palmer because she was in an inferior 
position. 

Massey smiled with a tranquillity much more aggra- 
vating than direct denial would have been, and con- 
tinued, “ But I will say.for Miss Palmer, that never 
was a young lady that gave me so little trouble, and 
always kept her drawers so neat.” 

**T say you are quite mistaken,” repeated Belle. 

**Tn thinking you and Miss Palmer were not com- 
fortable together, did you mean, miss ?”” asked Massey, 
as quietly as before, and without looking off her 
work. 

*6 Massey, you don’t understand,” said Juliet ; ‘it 
was not because we are proud that we were unfriendly 
with Miss Palmer.” 

‘€ Miss Palmer was never obliging to us,” added 
Margaret. 

‘“‘ We were always uncomfortable from the very 
day she came,” continued Belle. 

*¢ Indeed, miss,” replied Massey, with respectful 
attention, but not as if she took any particular interest 
in the matter ; *‘ well, it’s no business of mine, but 
I thought she seemed very obliging at first, young 
ladies.” 

‘¢She never was,” said Juliet, ‘* never.” 

‘‘ Well, miss,” said Massey, “excuse me, but I 
think you forget about those flowers that she bought 
for you; that was obliging, I think, for you never 





could have had them if it hadn’t been for her.” 
** Bought them for us,” cried Margaret, laughing 
| scornfully, ‘‘for us, indeed! Why, Massey, she 
bought them for herself, and planted them in her own 
| garden.” 
| - §*T mean,” said Massey, ‘‘ those flowers that she 
bought of that man—you know, young ladies, the 
| man that was going away before you came in from 
your walk.” 
‘“‘ Well,” said Belle, “so do we mean those 
flowers.” 
‘“* But she didn’t buy those for herself,” said Massey, 
‘€ because I helped her to choose them, and she asked 
me how much I thought you would like to give for 
| them.” Then looking up and observing our breath- 
| less attention, she continued, ‘* Miss Palmer came to 
me as I was ironing in the laundry, and told me that 
| the man she had heard ‘talked of was come, and that 
| you would be so disappointed, and hadn’t she better 
venture to choose out the best for you. So I said, 
‘Yes, to be sure, miss ;? aud she asked me to come 
and help her to make a bargain, and she gave four 
| shillings and sixpence for them, and after that I 
| helped her to carry them to the gravel walk against 
| you came home.” 
| Belle drew a long breath, and stood gazing at 
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Massey mute and motionless, while Juliet and Mar- 

t began to cross-question Massey, which only 
made her more positive in her narrative. Miss Palmer 
had never hinted at meaning to keep the flowers her- 
self, she said ; and if she had not given them to us, 
it must have been because she was too shy. 

Thus the ground on which we had founded all our 
prejudice against Miss Palmer was pushed from under 
our feet, and all her subsequent conduct seemed to 
change. We acknowledged that it was kind in her 
to have purchased the plants for us; but when 
Massey remarked that she wondered why she had 
not given them to us, we could not reply, for we 
felt that our behaviour and our offended pride had 
so checked and embarrassed her, that she could not 
do it at the time; and, afterwards, they were so 
much broken and spoilt, that they were not worth 
giving. 

My school-fellows sat a while deep in thought ; 
then they said they should go and tell all this to Miss 
LEstrange, and I was left on my bed, where I pre- 
sently fell into a sound sleep, and did not awake till 
the tea-bell rang. 

That evening we were not left without the presence 
of the teachers ; little, therefore, could be said about 
Miss Palmer, but it was evident that Masczey’s story 
had made a deep impression in the school, and Miss 
L’Estrange particularly declared that she would never 
rest till she had made some reparation. 

The next morning Nannette was extremely ill, and 
Madame sent down to request that the lessons might 
go on as usual; but I felt scarcely able to do mine, 
and longed to lie down on my bed and rest. 

I did not know that I was ill, but thought it 
strange that I should shiver when the sun was shining 
so brightly ; afterwards I thought it equally strange 
that I should be so hot, and feel so cross and irritable 
with everything and everybody. 

The lessons appeared to go on in a dream that had 
many changes, and yet, when at length Dr. G 
came in, and after speaking to the teachers, said 
cheerfully, ‘“‘ Are there any young ladies here that 
have never had the measles ?”’ and I answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
Ihave not,” I had no intention of deceiving him 
when I replied to his further questions that I felt 
quite well. 

He informed us that Nannette had got the measles. 
Juliet and I were the only pupils that had not had 
this complaint. Juliet’s parents were in India, but 
Miss Quain said she supposed that I should imme- 
diately be sent home. 

**T must not have her sent home,” said Dr. G i 
“She is not ina fit state for it. Would you like to 
go and lie on the drawing-room sofa, my dear?” 

**Oh yes, very much,” I replied, and Miss Quain 
made no objection ; so he led me to the sofa in the 
drawing-room, where there was a delightful scent of 
geraniums, and where, the green blinds being let down, 
there was a soft, cool shade. 

I laid my head on the pillow ; all those miserable 

















feelings vanished, and I fell fast asleep. 

When at length I awoke, Miss L’Estrange was 
standing by me, and I saw Massey coming into the 
gm tray and some plates upon it, 





“How are you now, my pet?” said Miss L’Es 
strange, kneeling down by me, and kissing me. 

Tanswered as before that I was very well, and was 
very glad to find that now I was neither hot nor 
cross. 

**Dr. G—— says you may have your dinner if 
you like,” she then said ; *‘and after that you may go 
for half an hour into the sunshine.” 

I opened my eyes and repeated, ‘“‘If I like I may 
have my dinner ?—oh yes, I like, of course.” 

Massey accordingly put the tray before me, and I 
sat up and enjoyed my dinner ; but after this I was by 
no means able to go out, and was very glad to let 
Massey carry me upstairs and put me to bed. 

There I lay very quietly watching Miss L’Estrange, 
whom Madame, at her own request, had constituted 
my nurse. She sat at work, and now and then spoke 
to me very affectionately and properly, telling me that 
I was going to be ill; that I must try to be patient, 
and pray that if it was the will of God I might shortly 
get well again. 

I assented, and liked to hear her talk ; but, in my 
childish heart, I felt all the importance of being ill, 
and having other people anxious about me, especially 
when the girls came in one by one on tiptoe to ask 
how I was, and to condole with me. At five o'clock 
the second class came upstairs, and having dressed 
themselves, very quietly went into the garden. Bz- 
tween sleeping, and talking, and watching my kind 
nurse, a long time seemed to pass, till suddenly some- 
very quick, and not at all cautious, footsteps came 
rushing up the stairs, and, to my very great terror, 
Belle darted into the room, crying and sobbing as # 
her heart would break. 

It was in vain that her sister alternately questioned 
and soothed her ; she could neither speak nor contro} 
herself, and the room was half full of girls, some 
amazed, some crying, some arguing, before a singte 
coherent sentence was uttered that could throw any 
light on this strange proceeding. 

Miss L’Estrange looked from one to the other, quite 
bewildered. At length I distinguished Margaret’s 
voice—*‘ It was the rabbit,” she exclaimed ; ** it was 
Speck.” 

*¢ Well, what of the rabbit ?” 

Several voices answered, some lamenting, some 
contradicting ; till suddenly remembering me, and 
that she should have kept me quiet, Miss L’Estrange 
sent them all away excepting Belle, and used what 
means she could to calm and pacify her. Belle, how- 
ever, could not attend to her entreaties ; but throw- 
ing herself on her knees before her sister, she hid her 
face in her lap, and declared that she should never be 
happy again, and that the rabbit had done it all. 

‘¢ What can this mean ?” said Miss L’Estrange. 

‘¢ Prosper,” sobbed Belle, ‘* Prosper said last night 
that he’d seen him.” 

‘¢ Well, my dear,” asked her sister, * what then ?” 

‘¢ We went—we went between the rows of hops to 
look for him.” 

*¢ And you found him, I suppose,” suggested her 
sister, looking more and more surprised. 

*¢ And we peeped between,” proceeded Belle, “‘ and 
he was sitting—sitting up and eating ; and Prosper 
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said ’—here a fresh burst of tears, and it was some 


moments before she went on. ‘‘ But we startled him 
away, and he left his leaves and things lying on the 
ground ; and Prosper said ‘6 

** Well, what did Prosper say?” exclaimed her 
sister, getting out of patience. 

There were more sobs, then Belle went on—‘* And 
Prosper said he had cut off the parsley stalks as clean 
as if he had done it with a knife; and so—and so he 
had.” 

I shall never forget the sudden change of counte- 
nance with which Miss L’Estrange heard these words, 
‘* As clean as a knife,” she murmured to herself, with 
a sort of consternation; and then I remembered 
when and where I had heard this said before. 

**Could a rabbit have done that?” said Miss 
L’Estrange, apparently quite shocked. 

**He did those in the hop ground,” said Belle, 
erying piteously ; ‘‘ and when he saw us, he left them 
lying round just like the leaves of my black poly- 
anthus. Oh, Mary, what are we to do to make 
amends to Miss Palmer ? ” 

Before her sister could answer, Miss Ashley came 
in, and quietly shutting the door, sat down on my 
bed and said, ‘Is not this a terrible business, Mary ?— 
what is to be done?” 

**T suppose there can be no mistake?” said her 
friend. 

‘** Impossible,” was the reply. ‘*If you had seen 
the leaves and stalks, you would have known at once 
that that was how the polyanthus was cut ; and here 
have we absolutely hunted an innocent girl out of 
the school for want of knowing this before. Mary, 
why don’t you speak ?—what shall we do ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Miss L’Estrange, in 
a desponding tone of voice, 

‘* It wasa most cruel, unwarrantable prejudice from 
beginning to end ; and oh, how I wish she was in the 
house to hear me say so! Oh, Mary, how could we 
give into it?” 

**?’m sure I don’t know,” repeated Miss L’Estrange, 
more sadly still. 

I listened with great interest; but the feeling of 
unreality was stronger than ever, and as my head 
ached, I was not very sorry when Madame, reappear- 
ing with Dr. G , sent them all out of the room, 
and set Massey in their place ; and now followed such 
confusion, as I remember to this day. There was 
nothing but seemed to change as I looked at it: white 
rabbits were running over the coverlet, but I could 
not reach to stroke them; amber necklaces were under 
the pillows, but I vainly tried to find them ; curious 
plants were growing all over the floor, and curious 
birds were waiking about among them ; papa and 
mamma were looking at me through the window, but 
they never came in, nor spoke to me; and I was 
always doing multiplication sums, that got longer and 
longer, and never came right, 

The time did not appear to be long. 








Sometimes I 


saw a lamp in the room; then again the sun would 
be shining in ; after that I saw three stars glittering 
in the cool summer sky, and watched them as they 
seemed to get entangled among the walnut boughs 
before they set. 


At last I woke, and found that I could not lift up 
my head. It was morning ; I thought what a long 
dream I had had, and felt very weak; but Massey 
was sitting by me, so I asked her why she had not 
put out my clean frock, as it was Wednesday. 

** Wednesday,” said Massey, very gently; ‘‘no 
Miss, this is Thursday.” 

I was very much surprised, but thought I knew 
better than she did ; and when I had drank some tea, 
I remarked, that if this was next Thursday, 1 won- 
dered where Wednesday was gone to. 

‘‘This is not next Thursday,” said Massey; * this 
is the Thursday after.” So I thought it was of no 
use arguing with such a person, and asked her how far 
Miss Palmer had got by this time. 

‘*What made you think of her, Miss?” said Massey. 
** Well, be she far, or be she near, I’ll answer for it 
she has had the measles, for she was taken before she 
left just as you were.” 

Just then I heard footsteps in the passage, for my 
door was ajar ; I thought to myself, ‘* That is exactly 
how papa walks,” The footsteps came on nearer, 
some one entered, I opened my eyes and saw that it 
was my papa, and that he was standing looking at me; 
I could not speak for joy, but Massey said, ** Miss 
West is wonderfully better this morning, sir.” 

Presently, the rustle of a silk dress swept softly 
across the floor, and my contentment was complete. 
I was sure it was my mother’s dress, and so it proved 
to be. 

In the afternoon of that quiet day, I was so much 
better that I could talk to my parents ; I asked after 
Nannette, and was told that she had been very dan- 
gerously ill, and was recovering, but slowly; I then 
inquired about Miss Palmer, but my mother had never 
heard her name, so I was obliged to be contented for 
the present with my ignorance. 

Very quietly, and as it seemed, quickly, the time 
passed ; and sometime during the afternoon of the 
next day I awoke, and found Miss L’Estrange sitting 
by me; I heard mamma tell her that I was not to be 
fatigued, but that if she could say what she wished 
me to hear in few words, I might listen to it. 

Almost as shortly, therefore, as I now relate the 
circumstance, Miss L’Estrange told me how anxious 











they had all been to write to Miss Palmer, and 
acknowledge their error; to tell her what they had 
| discovered about the black polyanthus, and what 
| Massey had told us of her buying the flowers for us. 
| ** But we did not know her uncle’s address,” she con- 
| tinued ; “and it was only two days ago that we 
| happened to hear it, through a farmer, who knows 
|him. So we have written a long letter to her ;” 
| she said, ‘‘asking her forgiveness, and begging 
| her to persuade her uncle, that we shall be extremely 
friendly and affectionate 4o her if she may come back 
again ; and that we shall try to make up to her for 
our past unkindness; we have made up a little parcel, 
in which we have each sent her something to keep for 
| our sakes, and we thought you would like also to 
| send her scmething.” 
I said I should, and chose a little locket out of my 
stores to be sent. The letter was then read, and all 
| the pretty little presents were shown to me, 
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The parcel, she told me, was to go by railway ; and 
then she left me to enjoy all the peace and rest of 
ecnvalescence, doubly pleasant to me, because my 

nts were so constantly with me. 

The next day I was so much better that I was 
allowed to enjoy the little consequence of seeing all 
the girls, as they came in with my mother’s consent to 
speak to me. 

I shall not soon forget that morning; I was 
beginning to understand that I hai been extremely 
ill, and I saw in the faces of my father and mother 
something of that rest and peace seldom felt but 
after anxiety. My mother was reclining on a couch 
where I could see her, my father sitting by me ; he 
had been reading, and an open Bible was still in his 
hand. I reflected on what he had said, and was 
grateful for them, that God had spared their only 
child ; and for myself that I might yet live to be 
useful and thankful, 

Miss L’Estrange was sitting at the foot of my little 
bed. I had nothing to do but to lie still and rest ; 
the flies were humming in the sunny windows, the 
birds were singing outside, the shadows of the trees 
were rocking across the white blinds; everything 
about me was orderly, cheerful and quiet. 

My thoughts naturally recurred to Miss Palmer ; 
I wondered whether she would return to school, and 
began to consider what I could do to show my sorrow 
for the past. 

Just then, Massey came in, and said to Miss 





My father, thinking perhaps that she would like to 
open it in my room, left us to ourselves and went out. 

I could not help noticing that this was precisely 
like what we had sent to Miss Palmer. Miss 
L’Estrange hastily untied the string, and out came 
our own packet, precisely as we had sent it, excepting 
that the seals were broken. 

She looked at first astonished, and then inex- 
pressibly hurt. ‘* Is it possible,” she said, quite pale 
with the pain this prompt return of her own presents 
had given her—*‘ Is it possible that she refuses to 
be reconciled, and declines to accept our keepsakes, 
or even to read our letter ?” 

My story is nearly concluded; I will not detail 
how we turned over the contents of the parcel, how 
we examined the seals of our letter, and saw that she 
had opened them, how we questioned with one 
another as to why she had returned them so quickly. 

We were not to be allowed to make any repara- 
tion. I looked up during the examination, and saw 
my mother’s eyes fixed on a little note which had 
dropped from the parcel upon the bed. 

At the same instant, Miss L’Estrange snatched it 
up, shivered as she opened it, and closed her eyes as 
if she did not dare to read it. I took it from her, for 
a terrible dread of what might be its contents struck 
through my heart. Our apologies and reparation had 
come too late. The writer said, she had been 
requested to return this parcel and its contents to the 
young ladies, for that Miss Palmer had died that 


L’Estrange, ‘There is a parcel for you, Miss, from | morning at seven o’clock, 
the railway.” 


PATIENCE. 


WHEN my heart is sore within, 
Through a hope of joy deferred ; 
When I cannot conquer sin, 
Or my heart with pride is stirred ; 
Mix for me the needful cup, 
Watch me till I drink it up. 


If this stubborn will of mine 
Will not bow itself to Thee ; 
And I struggle and repine 
At the yoke imposed on me ; 
Do not let me have my way, 
Kindly, firmly, say me nay. 


And if patience may not come, 
But through pain, and toil, and strife ; 
If it be denied to some 
Till the evening of their life, 
Let me suffer what I may, 
Still for patience will I pray. 


Patience, Lord, is all I ask, 
Only give me rest in Thee ! 
Here is strength for every task, 

This the life of liberty ! 
As we trust Thee here below, 








Will our weight of glory grow. 
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OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS; OR, METHODS TO DO GOOD. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


i, 


VIIL.—MAN’S INABILITY. 


AnrIsTOTLE—says South in one of his brilliant ser- 
mons—aAristotle is but the ruins of an Adam. This 
deing the view of man which the Bible presents, and 
the Fall accounts for, those who receive it in its in- 
tegrity have been charged with holding low, mean, 
Hlegrading views of the nature and of the dignity of 
man. In one sense this is true; in another nothing is 
more false. It is true in so far as the Bible teaches 
as to believe that all men, in consequence of sin, are 
criminals in the sight of God and lie under septence 
of death ; that all are dead in trespasses and sins ; that 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one ; and that, 
presenting sin in a totally different aspect from that 
in which it is regarded by many as a light and little 
thing, sin is exceeding sinful. Hence, brought by 
grace to see its vileness, and to feel its exceeding evil, 
the holiest men have always been the humblest, the 
strongest have felt the weakest, the best have thought 
the worst of themselves—David, the man after God’s 
own heart, saying, I was as a beast before thee; Job, 
the most remarkable character of his own or any age 
for piety and uprightness, saying, as he shrank from his 
own image, I abhor myself and repent in dust and 
ashes ; and Paul, though the greatest of all the apostles, 
much too great as well as honest to fish for compli- 
ments and depreciate himself that others might praise 
him, speaking of himself not as the least, but as less 
than the least, of all saints. If these are the 
terms in which men of the purest minds and holiest 
characters have felt constrained to speak of them- 
selves, how is it possible to entertain too low views of 
human nature? What terms can express its degrada- 
tion other than those of Scripture—our righteousnesses 
are as filthy rags ; or, in figures borrowed from the 
loathsome leprosy, the whole head is sick, the whole 
heart is faint, and there is no soundness in us, but 
wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores. We do 
entertain low views of human nature ; and so, however 
loudly they assert its dignity, do others—all who put 
locks on their doors and a witness on his oath, build 
prisons and support police. 

Yet to allege that those who believe in the fall and 
corruption of human nature, cherish only low, mean, 
degrading views of man, is in another sense, quite 
wide of the truth. If the value of anything is to be 
estimated by its price, to what an immeasurable height 
of worth does it exalt man that God gave his Son to 
redeem him?—redeeming him not with corruptible 
things such as silver and gold, but with the precious 
blood of Christ as of a lamb without spot or blemish. 
So far from cherishing low views of man, I believe that 
a gem of inestimable value lies concealed beneath the 
beggar’s rags. A soul is there of divine-like faculties 
and of priceless worth : and a body also, which, though 
the seat of appetites that man shares with brutes, and 
of passions, perhaps, such as burn in the breasts of 





fiends, may become more sacred than any fane built by 
human hands—a temple of the Holy Ghost. There ig 
a worth in man no meanness of circumstances, no de- 
gradation of character can altogether conceal. He is 
a jewel though buried in a heap of corruption; the 
vilest outcast, possessing powers and affections that 
need only to be sanctified to ally him with angels, and 
make publicans and harlots fit for heaven. Fallen 
though he be, man is capable of undergoing, and, 
created anew in Jesus Christ, born of the Spirit, brought 
from nature into grace, undergoes a more wondrous 
change than the insect when, no longer a worm, no 
longer crawling on the ground, no longer feeding on 
garbage, it leaves its shell to spend its happy days 


in sport, flitting from flower to flower ; its food their | 


juices and its bed their leaves. We thus assert the 
dignity of man. Only that his greatest, purest dignity 
is seen, not in what he does, but in what has been done 
for him; not in what poets or philosophers have 
written, but the Bible has revealed of him as redeemed 
by the precious blood of Christ, as a living temple of 
the Holy Spirit, a son of God, and an heir of glory, 
Yet I remark, notwithstanding — 

Man can ueither convert nor sanctify himself. 
Endowed with an intellect which, though defaced, 
has survived the Fall, his capacities and capabilities 
are great. As if he were a God, he measures the 
heavens, weighs the hills in scales, and the mountains 
in a balance. He subdues the elements, rides on the 
wind, rides on the waves ; makes the lightning his 
swift messenger ; and yoking fire and water to his 
chariot wheels, compels them to serve him. Prolific 
in invention and skilful in arts, as if he were a creator, 
he can make the elements he subdues. Image of him 
who giveth rain, whose voice is heard thundering in 
many waters, who casteth out his ice in morsels, and 
scattereth his hoar frost like ashes—man makes snow, 
and ice, and rain, and dew, and lightning; and, falling 
on the strange discovery that the brilliant diamond 
is formed of the very same matter as coal, he has 
boldly pressed on his Maker’s steps, and all but suc- 
ceeded in rivalling nature’s gems. But though it 
were hard to say—such is the progress of arts and 
science—what human skill may not accomplish, it has 
its bounds. There is a line across which it has never 
passed, and cannot pass ; where a voice is heard, say- 
ing to the boldest adventurer, Hither shalt thou come, 
but no further. By no skill or combinations of mat- 
ter can man give being to the lowest living thing. 
Master of the elements, by their help he travels the 
earth with an eagle’s speed ; wingless, he ascends into 
the air and traverses its pathless fields ; he makes the 
sea his high road—skims along its surface or descends 
to bring up the treasures that with the skeletons of 
men and wrecks of navies lie on its oozy bed. Yet 
there is not a living thing, the meanest that lives in 
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earth, or air, or ocean, but it baffles his power to make. | recognised amid the few comforts of a cottage as amid 
It were easier for him to make a planet than a plant. | the luxuries of a palace, let us beware. Many have 


It were at least as easy to kindle a sun, or send a 
world spinning through the realms of space, as to 
make the lowest living thing—a worm ; the green 
mould of decay; the humblest moss that clothes or 
lichen that colours a stone; one of those creatures, 
thousands of which find a sea to swim in in a drop of 
water. However the vivifying elements, as they are 
called, of light, and air, and heat, and moisture, 
may act as auxiliaries to the development of life, all 
that lives both in the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
had a parent like itself—from which it sprung by seed, 
or egg, or germ, or spore; and every attempt which 
science has made to produce a living creature through 
the action of dead elements and the combinations of 
dead matter, has produced nothing but a failure— 
every such failure proving that the stream of natural 
life has its spring in the Creator, its fount nowhere 
but in God. 

Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord! 
is the testimony borne to the divine unity by all the 
kingdoms over which he sways his sceptre.—There 
are innumerable analogies between nature and grace ; 
and the correspondence between God’s works in both 
kingdoms only grows more manifest the more carefully 
they are studied. The discoveries of science are 
shedding a clearer and clearer light on the Word of 
God: and in the matter of spiritual life the study of 
nature prepares us to receive the revelations of the 
Bible. It is with the one as with the other life. As 
unable to awake the sinner as to awake the dead, man 
cannot give it. Our life is hid with Christ in God. 
Nor will any who sees how no combination of means 
and circumstances, though important as auxiliaries to 
its development, can create life, changing dead into 
living matter, be astonished that Jesus, turning all 
eyes and hopes on himself, said, ‘* I am the way, the 
truth, the life.” Therefore, he says, because I live, 
ye shall live also ; and thus it is true both of conver- 
sion and sanctification, ‘* Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it ; except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh in vain.” 

It follows, from the foregoing, that we owe our 
success in spiritual matters not to ourselves, but to 
God. In temporal things, his hand is always as pre- 
sent, and sometimes almost as visible, as when it ap- 
peared to Belshazzar’s eyes writing his doom on the 
plaster of his palace wall. It may be said, indeed, 
that manifest interpositions of Providence are rare ; 
and that for every ten persons in whose fortunes they 
appear in the shape of remarkable prosperity, relief 
from troubles, escape from danger or from imminent 
death, there are ten thousand who earn their bread, 


and bring up their families, and win their way in life | 


entirely, so far as appearances go, by their own exer- 
tions. 


| 


been guilty of Nebuchadnezzar’s crime, who neither 
wore his crown nor bore his punishment. 

What though our lives have been distinguished by 
no remarkable providences—does that prove that their 
success and our thanks are not due to God? Tell me 
not that the hand of the diligent maketh rich. Will 
it do so unless He pleases? If he sees meet that 
men shall be poor, in vain they rise up early and lie 
down late, and eat the bread of sorrow. If he sends 
rain to drown our fields, can we shut up the windows 
of heaven? If he raises a storm to sink our mer- 
chantmen, can we walk the sea with the foot of Jesus, 
or rise with him to bid the waves be still? If he 
roll a tide of bankruptcy over the affrighted land, can 
we arrest its progress, and say, ere it break on our 
house and beat it down, Hither shalt thou come, but 
no further ? In other words, hast thou an arm like God, 
or canst thou thunder with a voice like him? The 
means we use to preserve life and health, acquire wealth, 
honour, or any other earthly blessings, are nothing more 
than the levers, cranks, shafts, and rolling wheels, of 
a machine, of which God is the moving power. It 
is his will, not ours, that makes our hearts to beat 
and the blood in our veins to circulate ; that makes 
food nourish and sweet sleep refresh us; that 
makes our business yield its profits and our fields 
their harvests ; that sustains our efforts and crowns 
them with success. When our mountain standeth 
strong, let him hide his face, and we are troubled. 
‘¢ Therefore,” says the psalmist, in a burst of adora- 
ration, ‘‘thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty ; 
for all that is in the heaven and the earth is thine: 
thine is the kingdom; and both riches and honour 
come from thee; and thou reignest over all.” 

For all spiritual blessings we equally depend on 
God. How does the state of heathen countries prove 
that except he build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it? In their case the experiment has been 
tried : and the result, to keep up the figure, is a house 
indeed, but one based on sand; daubed with untempered 
mortar ; and ready, so soon as the floods rise, and the 
winds blow, and the rains descend, to bury its 
miserable owner in its ruins. What man, inde- 
pendently of his word, can know of God, and do 
for himself, is not proved, as some allege, by the 
correct principles of morality and conceptions of the 
Divine Being to be found in the writings of infidels. 
They parade the world in borrowed feathers, and shine 
in stolen gems. Whatever is high in their morality, 
or correct in their notions of God, I trace to the very 





book they profess to despise and reject. Would we see 
what man can know of God, or be without him and 
his word, turn to those lands where no ray of 


Another King of Babylon—uncrowned, de- | gospel truth has ever shone ; and where, by the lurid 


throned, beteft of reason, driven out to herd with | light of altars red with blood, we see man kneeling to 
cattle, the greatest, saddest spectacle of earthly vanity | a beast, to a stock, to a stone; practising cruelties and 


the world has seen—presents a monument of the 
unsoundness and danger of such views, He was 
taught to feel in his fall the hand he denied in his 
elevation. And since the heart may swell as proudly 
under frieze as imperial purple, and God be as little 





"crimes he vainly seeks to expiate by offering the fruit 
| of his body for the sins of his soul. Darkness 
' covereth the earth, and gross darkness the people. 

| And when we open the Bible it is to see, in what- 
| ever aspect our salvation is regarded, that the pivot 
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on which it turns is not the power or will of man, 
but the mercy and the might of God. Whose was 
the love salvation sprang from ? whose the Eden pro- 
mise that begat hope in the bosom of despair ? whose 
the finger that wrote the holy law ? whose the prophets 
that heralded the Saviour? whose the Son that was 
cradled in Bethlehem and crucified on Calvary ? whose 
the Spirit that, taking of the things of Christ, applies 
them—iurning the sinner into a saint, a child of the 
devil into a son of God and an heir of glory? These 
questions admit of but one answer. ‘That love, that 
promise, that finger, that Son, that Spirit is God’s. 
In him all our well springs are ; nor by any hand but 
his was forged one single link of the golden chain that 
binds believers to the skies: ‘* Whom he did foreknow 
them he did predestinate to be conformed to the image 
of his Son; and whom he did predestinate, them he 
also called; and whom he called, them he also justified ; 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified. 

What the Bible in these words, elsewhere, and 
everywhere indeed, teaches, daily experience proves. 
Thousands possess the means of salvation, and might 
be saved, who are not. They starve by a table loaded 
with bread ; die beside a fountain into which they 
have only to descend to be healed : with Christ within 
their sight, within their cry, opening heaven to others, 
they perish with the thief who perished at his bleed- 
ing side. Two men are in one bed, one is taken, 
and the other left: two women are grinding at the 
mill, one is taken, and the other left—a circum- 
stance painfully illustrated in the spiritual history of 
many & family and many achurch. Of two children 
reared under the same roof, taught the same 
truths, guarded with the same holy care, one is 
taken, and the other left—of two members of the 
same church, sitting in the same pew, hearing 
the same sermons, baptised in the same font, and 








drinking of the same cup, how dissimilar their | 


fates !—one is taken, and the other left. Mysteries 
these that nothing can unlock but this, that salvation 
is not of flesh or blood, or of the will of man, but of 
God—that it is not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts, 

For the purpose of teaching a truth that should in- 
spire and animate our prayers, God has often wrought 
out his ends-by the most unlikely means. There are 
objects in nature not less astonishing for the smallness 
of the worker than the greatness of the work. Such 
are the coral walls around those lovely isles that, car- 
peted with flowers, clothed with palms, and enjoying 
an everlasting summer, lie scattered like gems on the 
bosom of the Pacific. These, with the ocean roaring 
in its fury before them, and behind them the lagoon 
lying like a molten mirror broken only by the dash of 
a sca bird or the dip of passing oar, are stupendous 
ramparts. Compared to them our greatest breakwaters 
dwindle into insignificance, One of these reefs off the 
coast of New Holland is a thousand miles in length, 
and how many hundred feet in depth, I know not, 
Yet the masons that build these are creatures so small 
as to be almost invisible, 
God accomplish by instruments so mean ! a sight that 
helps a believer—though he has to say with Nehemiah, 
I have a great work to do—to take heart and hope, 


Such mighty works does | 
| bloodiest persecutor, Christ pleads his cause before the 








and say with Paul, I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me, 

But we have not to go to nature to see God accom. 
plishing great purposes by unlikely means, The Bible 
is full of such examples. We should have committed 
the treasures of divine truth to the charge of some 
mighty monarch, and called the Saviour of the world 
from the loins of a Cyrus or a Ceesar—of one whose 
weakness should not tempt him to seek safety in a lie, 
and whose family should have been in no danger of 
dying through famine. My ways are not as your 
ways, says God, neither are my thoughts as your 
thoughts. In Abraham, an obscure Chaldean, an 
exile, a wanderer without any home but a tent or 
property in the soil but a grave, God puts the dearest 
interests of mankind into the weakest hands. In that 
patriarch the hopes of the world hang on a man around 
whose head swords are flashing, and into whose breast— 
but that his steward perhaps in the battle he fought to 
rescue Lot thrusts it aside—the robber buries his spear, 
In him and Sarah the hopes of the world are hung on 
a pair whose bed is childless, and on whose heads time 
has shed its snows. And again, when a child is born 
to them in Isaac, the salvation of a lost world hangs 
by a single strand: and again in Jacob’s family, it 
turns on a dream and fortunes as unlikely as any that 
fill the pages of a romance. With Abraham in the 
batile; with Isaac on the altar; with Joseph in the 
dungeon; with Moses cast on the water; with Rahab 
in the beleagured city ; on yon field, where, with two 
armies looking on, a siripling goes out to meet the 
giant ; on yon plain, where, through the midnight 
gloom, we see a mother hurrying with her babe from 
the swords of Herod and the massacre of Bethlehem, 
how often was the light of truth nearly extinguished, 
the ark that carried the hopes of the world all but 
wrecked? Never to human sight was good ship more 
nearly wrecked ! ; 

Nothing is more remarkable in the Bible than to 
see how God, as if to teach us to trust in nothing 
and in none but Himself, selects means that seem the 
worst fitted to accomplish his end. Does he choose 
an ambassador to Pharaoh ?—it is a man of stammer- 
ing tongue. Are the streams of Jericho to be 
sweetened ?—salt is cast into the spring. Are the 
eyes of the blind to be opened ?—they are rubbed 
with clay. Are the battlements of a city to be 
thrown down ?—the means employed is, not the 
blast of a mine, but the breath of an empty trumpet. 
Is a rock to be riven ?—the lightning is left to 
sleep above and the earthquake with its throes to 
sleep below, and the instrument is one, a rod, 
much more likely to be shivered on the rock than to 
shiver it. Is the world to be converted by preaching, 
and won from sensual delights to a faith whose symbol 
is a cross and whose cron is to be won among the 
fires of martyrdom ?—leaving schools, and halls, and 
colleges, God summons his preachers from the shores 
of Galilee. ‘Ihe helm of the church is entrusted to 
hands that had never steered aught but a fishing- 
bout ; and by the mouth of one who had been iis 


philosopners of Athens and in the palaces of Rome. 


And when he chose the weak things of the world to 
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wise, what did God mean to teach us but that we are 
to look above the instruments to the great hand that | 
moves them ; and that, whether it was a giant or a | 
devil that was to be conquered, the eyes of the body 
or of the soul that were to be opened, walls of stone, 
or, what are stronger, walls of ignorance and sin that 
were to be overthrown, men are but instruments in 
his hand,—the meanest mighty with Him, the mightiest 
mean without him. 

This inability forms no reason why a sinner seeking 
to be saved, or a saint to be sanctified, should not use 
means—giving all diligence, indeed, to lay hold on 
eternal life, to grow in grace, to make their calling 
and election sure. Well and justly is God’s service 
called reasonable, All that it requires is that men 
bring the same good common sense to their spiritual 
interests which they employ in conducting their ordi- 
nary affairs. Give us day by day our daily bread 
does not imply that we expect to be fed like Israel 
with manna, or like Elijah by ravens. While by such 
a prayer acknowledging himself a pensioner on God’s 
bounty, man sows his fields ; waits on his business and 
on his God ; prays and ploughs together. Even so | 
in all, likewise, that concerns our highest interests, 
we are, to use the words of Scripture, to be “* fellow- 
labourers,” co-operating, working together with God ; 
doing on our part what we can do, and God on his 
part doing what, though indispensable, we cannot do. 
These two cases, taken from Christ’s history, happily 
illustrate this, 

It is a Sabbath morning ; and its doors thrown open 
as the hour of worship approaches, the synagogue 
begins to fill, Among those who enter is a man with 
a withered hand ; and however others come, there is 
haste in his step and high expectation seated on his 
brow. Blessed day, now is his chance to be healed. 
Jesus is in the neighbourhood, and is sure to be at wor- 
ship. Eurly there, likely the first, this crippled man, 
heeding nothing else, looking at none, talking with 
none, keeps his eye on the door—keenly observing all 
who enter, and often, as it opens and Christ appears 
not, disappointed. At length the feet of a group are 
heard ; again the door opens ; and the colour that 
flushes his face tells that the person has now come 


OR, METHODS TO DO GOOD. 


| strings to the praise of Jesus. 





whom he has come to meet. Nor is this all he can 
do, and does, 
his disciples, sits, he rises, and, elbowing the crowd 
aside without regard to their challenge or murmurs, 
pushes on to place himself before the Saviour,—right 
in his eye. All this he can do, and does, and more. 
Ordinarily concealing a deformity he was ashamed of, 
he now drops his robe, and, exposing the poor un- 
sightly hand in the hope that it may catch Chrisi’s eye 


Observing where Jesus, attended by | 
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confound the strong, and the foolish to confound the | God ! bursting from his lips, succeeds. Virtue goes out 


of Christ. The shrunken hand instantly acquires a 
healthful colour, aud swells into its right proportions. 
In his joy the man shuts and opens it; moves the 
pliant fingers; and holds the miracle aloft to the gaze 
of a crowd, dumb with astonishment. Give him a 
harp, and with that hand he would sweep its sounding 
Pattern to men who 
have souls to be saved, and hearts to cure, he did 


| what he could—using all means within his power to 


obtain the blessing. And, did people, with equal 
eagerness, repair to the church on Sabbath, as he to 
the synagogue, to meet Jesus Christ, and with the 


| same earnestness and the same faith, lay out their 


sins and soul’s sorrows before him, our Sab- 
baths would witness greater works than this—He 
who healed that withered hand healing withered 
hearts, and, whether they required to be saved 
or sanctified, giving power to them that have no 
might. 

Take another case. Covered with dust, footsore 
and weary, a messenger presents himself to our Lord, 
and speaking in Mary and Martha’s name, says, 
Behold he whom thou lovest is sick! Tell a mother 
that her child is fallen into the river. It is enough. 
She stays to ask no questions, to hear no more. She 
is off on flying feet ; and, descrying its sinking head, 
with one wild scream she leaps like a flash into the 
roaring flood. With no such haste, much as he loved 
Lazarus, did Jesus turn his steps to Bethany; but 
abiding where he was for two days, left his friend to 
die ; even as, with a still grander purpose in view, on 
seeing the serpent creep into Eden he made no haste 
from heaven, but left our first parents to fall. He 
whom he loved has died, is buried ; and four days there- 
after the news that ‘‘ the Master is come” brings the 
sisters this consolation, that, though they have lost a 
brother in Lazarus, they have still a friend in Christ— 
one who sticketh closer than any brother, and who, as 
the event proved, can restore a brother. They go to 
the grave to weep, but He to wrench its bars asunder, 
and stand there more conspicuously than in almost 
any other scene both God and man ; in his works a 
God aud in his tears a man. He is to raise the dead. 
Yet though the chief, he is not the only actor on a stage 
where it might be fancied man had no part to play. 
By that tomb men do not sit mere spectators of the 


| might and majesty of Godhead, Jesus addressing 


and move his pity, sits with looks fixed imploringly | 
| who takes away stony hearts, because none other can, 


on our Lord. There was no need for him to speak. 


His eager looks and the poor, bared, withered hand | 
were touching-prayers. Nor did these prayers wait long | 


The eye that never saw misery but to 
pity it is at length turned on him; and Jesus says, 
Stretch out thine hand! Strange command to others, 
perhaps also to himself—-as bidding him do the very 
thing he had no power to do. Still he tries it, Again 
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them to say, Stand back, stand still and see the 
salvation of God! A great stone closes the mouth of 
the sepulchre ; standing, with the Saviour in front 


| and the corpse behind it, between the living and the 
| dead. 


It must be removed : and Christ has only to 
say the word, and, moved by hands invisible, it rolls 
away to disclose the secrets of the tomb. But He 


does not take away this stone; nor address it, but 
those who have put it there, and can take it thence. 
Ile requires them to do what they can—each doing 
their part ; theirs to roll away the stone and his to 
raise the dead. Now, though we can neither convert nor 
sanctify ourselves or others, yet man has something, 


_and much to do, as is plain from such words as these, 
doing what he can, he makes an effort—and, Glory to | 


‘* Cast away from you all your trangressions, whereby 
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ye have transgressed ; and make you a new heart and 
a new spirit : for why will yedie?” Strictly speaking, 
we cannot make us a new heart, but we can place 
ourselvesor others in a position for God to makeit. We 
can remove obstructions to that graciousand holy change 
—we can dispel ignorance, put away temptation, aban- 
don bad habits—the drunkard’s cup, for instance, 
renounce pleasures that occupy our hearts. Thus 
removing what obstructs the flow of life and grace 
from Christ, we can “‘ take away the stone ; ” and, co- 
operating with God in the use of these and all divinely 
appointed means, we can, and, as we can, we ought to 
work out our salvation with fear and trembling, God 
working in us both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. 

It is with man and God in the production of spiri- 
tual, as with the skies and the soil in the production 
of material, fruit. Gathering harvests each succes- 
sive year from fields whose wealth of fruitfulness 
seems exhaustless, we say, How bountiful is the earth? 
—the world’s, like the widow’s, meal-barrel, is never 
empty. We speak of the fruits of earth, and the 
flowers of earth, and the harvests of earth; but these, 
her offspring, have another parent. Heaven claims 
their sweet juices, and fragrant odours, and glorious 
colours, as hers, and most her own. To the treasures 
of light, heat, rain, and dews, poured from exhaustless 
skies on the dull cold soil, earth’s flowers owe their 
beauty, her gardens their fruits, her fields their golden 
harvests. Each, at any rate, has its own part to do; 
nor would a husbandman labour to less purpose under a 
sunless sky on fields bound hard with frost and buried 
in perpetual snow, than preachers without the cheer- 





ing, warming, enlivening influences of the Sun of 
Righteousness, the dews of grace, and the blessing of 
the Spirit. Man’s is but a husbandman’s office—to 
plant ; to water; nothing more. ‘‘ Paul,” as the apostle 
himself says, ‘* planteth, Apollos watereth, but God 
giveth the increase; so, then, neither is he that 
planteth anything, nor he that watereth, but God 
that giveth the increase.” And thus, whether we 
preach, or are preached to, when most diligent in 
the use of means, let a sense of our inability turn our 
eyes and all our hopes on God. With him is the 
blessing and the residue of the Spirit. Nothing, in. 
deed, so much hinders the cure of a soul as what 
helps the cure of a body. Many as the analogies 
between the processes of grace and nature are, here 
there is none—but a total dissimilarity. In that 
anxious sick room, where life and death struggle 
for the mastery, it is all-important to sustain the 
patient’s strength. This offers, so to speak, his 
only chance; and for that end there is no charm in 
drug or stimulant more potent than boundless conf- 
dence in the skill of the physician. Such confidence 
in man lies at the foundation of the physician’s suc- 
cess; such confidence in man is fatal to a minister's, 
This may be one reason why, with so many sermons, 
there are so few conversions ; why, among the crowds 
that throng God’s house, so many depart unblessed, 
unsaved, unsanctified—no better, but rather worse, || 
God will not give his blessing to such as, shutting him 
out, put their confidence in the use of means—in the 
virtue of sacraments or the power of sermons, in dead 
books or living preachers. He is a jealous God, and 
will not give his glory to another. 





COTTAGE POEMS 
BY A CURATE. 
IV.—AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


WE took them to the woods one day, 
When the summer woods were gay, 
At the flowery close of May, 
Saying, ‘‘ Children, run and play!” 
And they hardly understood 

They might wander where they would ; 
And it seemed a doubtful good 

That on very flowers they stood— 


Flowers too precious in the sight 
Of these children—priceless quite ! 
One a king-cup, shining bright, 
Held as if she held a light ! 


Every bank with treasure teemed, 
Daisies silver coinage seemed, 








Dandelions, starry-beamed, 
Like to bright gold pieces gleamed. 


Of primroses, ling’ring there, 
One would weave a garland fair ; 
One would fill her lap with care 
And a miser’s anxious air. 


From the city’s slums they came, 
Flowerless, dark, and full of shame, 
Full of foulness without name— 
Homes, alas! and hearts the same. 


‘* Feed my lambs,” said Christ one day ; 
So we took them out to play; 

For the young lambs God doth lay 
Down among the flowers of May. 
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III.—THE LADY 


Wuerever the Reformation spread it found zealous 
adherents among the female sex, who in many in- 
stances greatly promoted its interests by their devoted 
activity, and everywhere adorned the cause by their 

sand virtues. In Italy this was remarkably the 
case. At the close of the preceding article the 
names of three distinguished ladies were mentioned as 
among the disciples of Juan Valdez; and to these 
other names have to be added, of females in different 
grades of society and in other parts of the peninsula, 
who connected themselves with the Reformation 
movement there. It may not be possible very clearly 
to trace their influence, or even to indicate their 
course of action. Still it cannot be doubted that 
their influence was very considerable, and on this 
account as well as on account of their personal 
worth, they are entitled to a place in this series of 
sketches. 

The first place in the series is undoubtedly due to 
the Duchess da Gonzaga-Colonna, one of the earliest 
adherents of Valdez, one of the most intimate of his 
associates, and the steadfast friend of evangelical truth 
to the last. 

Giutia DA Gonzaca was the eldest daughter of 
Luigi da Gonzaga, Duke of Sabbionetta, and his wife 
Francesca di Gianluigi Fieschi, of Genoa. ‘The 
family to which she belonged was a branch of the 
great ducal house of Mantua, a house from which 
many names illustrious in European history have pro- 
ceeded. The name of Gonzaga stands associated with 
illustrious achievements in the field, and with the 
early pursuit and generous patronage of literature. 
Of those members of the family whose names have 
become famous, five were ladies, * 

Giulia was born at Gazzuolo, in the last year of the 
fifteenth century. Endowed with mental qualities 
and personal charms of the highest order, and uniting 
to these great sweetness of temper and an open, can- 
did, and generous bearing, she at an early age com- 
manded the esteem no less than the admiration of all 
with whom she came into intercourse. Whilst youth- 
ful knights of the highest rank were ready to break 
spears in her honour, poets caught the inspiration of 
her charms, and even grave historians thought it not 
unworthy of them to celebrate her praises in their 
pages. De Thou ranks her among the “lectissimz 
feemine” of Italy, who were suspected of heretical 
pravity,t and Hilarion da Coste says that ‘*De Thou, 
Francois Billon, and other authors, praise her for her 
attainments (son savoir) which made her be held in 
estimation by the ablest men in Italy.”{ Brantome, 
an authority in such matters, says that she was 
esteemed the most beautiful woman of the time in all 
Italy, and that he had seen her portrait, taken after 








* See Guicciardini, ‘Storia d'Italia,” passim; Bayle, ‘‘Diction- 
naire,” s, v. Gonzague. 

t “Hist. sui Temporis,” bk. 39. 2. 

t ‘‘Eloges des Dames illustr.,” 2. 97. 
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she had been several years a widow, and that it fully 
confirmed the reputation she enjoyed.* 

At the early age of thirteen she was married to 
Vespasiano Colonna, Duke of Traietto and Count of 
Fondi. The disparity of their ages was great, he 
being past forty ; he was, besides, a widower, with a 
daughter, named Isabella ; but, notwithstanding this, 
he succeeded in inspiring his young wife with an affec- 
tion which survived his death, and never decayed in 
her bosom as long as she lived. Infirmities, brought 
on by severe military service, had impaired his consti- 
tution, so that their happy union lasted only a few 
years. At his death he testified the confidence he 
had in her character and abilities by intrusting to her 
the management of his estates and the sole guardian- 
ship of his daughter Isabella. On her part profound 
regard for his memory and the deathless love with 
which he had inspired her, led her to reject the 
many and urgent offers of marriage which her beauty, 
her endowments, and her wealth caused to be made 
to her from some of the noblest houses in Italy. 
According to a fashion, common at that time, she 
chose for her device an amaranth, a flower of which 
the poets have feigned that it never fades,t and a 
species of which, remarkable for the protracted dura- 
tion of its efflorescence, is known in our gardens under 
the name of Love-lies-bleeding ; and for her motto, 
Non moritura, *‘ undying ”—a motto borrowed from 
Virgil, to express that her love for her husband could 
neither perish nor change. Among those who were 
suitors for her hand was Ippolito de’ Medici, the 
grandson of the illustrious Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
the protégé of Leo X., a man of splendid abilities, a 
lover of literature and himself a proficient in classical 
learning, but restless, vain, prodigal, and ambitious, 
and who, though he ultimately became a churchman 
and reached the dignity of cardinal and archbishop, 
showed always more of the knight and the warrior 
than of the ecclesiastic. Having translated the 
second book of the Aineid into Italian, he dedicated it 
to the Signora Giulia in terms expressive of the warmest 
affection towards her. Though she rejected his suit, he 
seems to have continued towards her his knightly fealty, 
and some years after met his death whilst on a visit to 
her after a warlike expedition on her behalf. In de- 
voting himself to the Lady Giulia, Ippolito traversed 
the design of his patron the Pope, who was desirous 
of marrying him to Isabella, the daughter of that 
lady’s deceased husband. Isabella became the wife of 
Luigi da Gonzaga, of Gazzuolo, the brother of her step- 
mother, a young noble of great personal attractions, 
and who had received the name Rodomonte for his 





* “ Vies des Dames illustr.,” p. 282. 
¢ Immortal amaranth ! a flower which once 
In Paradise fast by the tree of life 
Began to bloom; but soon for man’s offence 
To teaven removed, where first it grew, there grows, 
And flowers aloft shading the fount of life. 
Milton, “* Paradise Lost,” iii. 353—7. 
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romantic bravery and great strength. Their union 
was not of long duration. Having been commissioned 
by the Emperor to recover for his sister certain pos- 
sessions which had been claimed and taken from her 
by Ascanio Colonna, but which the Pope, Clement 
VII., had adjudged to belong to her in terms of her 
husband’s will, he was wounded in the shoulder by a 
shot from an arquebus whilst engaged in besieging 
the Castle of Nicovara, and died shortly afterwards, 
leaving his widow to the guardian care of Giulia. A 
son, named Vespasiano, was the fruit of this marriage ; 
by his father’s will he was placed, first under the 
guardianship of his paternal grandfather, and on his 
decease, in 1540, came under that of his aunt Giulia 
da Gonzaga. 

The disputes and troubles which arose from rival 
claimants to her husband’s estates having been settled 
or quashed, Giulia retired to her castle at Fondi, sit- 
uated on the southern shore of the Bay of Naples. 
Here she spent her time in the pursuit of literature, 
in the society of men of culture and refinement, in 
the manayement of the estates which had been in- 
trusted to her care by her husband’s will, and in 
deeds of beneficence. Her name occurs in many of 
the letters of the literary men of the time, and her 
praises were sung by the poets in varied verse, 
Ariosto,* Molza, and Perrino, have celebrated her 
fame, and Bernardo, the father of the illustrious 
Torquato Tasso, has dedicated to her two sonnets, of 
which we will attempt a translation. 


O regal dame, whose beauty infinite, 

A boon by the Creator’s own hand given 

That thereby to the path that leads to heaven 
Many thou shouldst attract with gentle might. 


With grace divine each soul thou dost invite 
To worthy deeds that bring enduring fame ; 
And in thine eyes serene the sacred flame 

Of purest love sheds forth its wondrous light. 


Sense, virtue, worth, and winning gentleness 
Attend thee as the sun attends the day, 
Or as the lustrous stars attend the night ; 
Thy heavenly gait, thy smile, what thou dost say, 
The thought and sweetness that thy words express, 
Are of thy beauty the adornments bright. 


In the other sonnet he goes even beyond this in his 
eulogy. 


O gentle Pilgrim, who on either side 
Hast search’d heaven through to find the true and good, 
These in thy breast with loving willinghood 

Have made their home, and with thee aye abide. 


Propitious Star that dost the traveller guide, 
Drawing by gracious and resplendent ray 
Each thoughtful soul into the happy way 

That leads to where earth’s storms may be defied. 


Signet on which, imprest in living lines, 
Is seen the image of the Deity ; 
And every form of grace and price is there, 
Of goodness and true honour Mirror fair, 
Divine idea where all beauty shines— 
Thrice happy is the man that sighs for thee. t 





* “Orlando Furioso,” cant. 46. 
7 ‘‘ Rime di Bernardo Tasso,” Bergamo, 1749, son. 188 and son. 155, 
quoted by Mr. Wiffen, “ Life and Writings of Juan de Valdez,” p. 110 








| don.”—Wiffen, p. 14, note. 


This is in that style of extravagant eulogy which 
was characteristic of the age, and in which Bernardo 
Tasso was especially given toindulge. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the lady who is the subject of it 
possessed that rare combination of personal attractions, 
with high mental powers and serene moral dignity, 
which constitutes as near an approach to ideal perfec- 
tion as it is given to our fallen nature to reach, 

Giulia, breathing an atmosphere of literary enthu- 
siasm and poetic fervour, was herself inspired to utter 
hersoulinsong. Her sonnets, which even in that age 
were esteemed excellent, were collected from various 
early collections, and published separately at Bergamo 
in 1750. 

Her repose at Fondi was on one occasion rudely 
interrupted by an event which strikingly illustrates 
the unsettled state of society at the time, and the 
perils to which a lady of her condition might be ex- 
posed. The fame of her transcendent beauty had 
travelled as far as Constantinople, and had reached 
the ears of the Sultan Suleyman, who, with true 
Oriental unscrupulousness, determined that such a 
gem must, at all hazards, be appropriated to himself, 
In obedience, accordingly, to his instructions, the 
famous corsair, Barbarossa, steered his galleys into 
the Bay of Naples, and in the month of September, 
1534, in the dead of night, made an attack on the 
town and castle of Fondi. No resistance could be 
offered by the affrighted townspeople ; but the noise 
which the assault and their terror produced aroused 
the inmates of the castle. They had only time to 
awaken their mistress, and hurry her by a secret pas- 
sage out of the castle, when the invaders were at the 
gate. Giulia, having procured a fleet horse, fled to 
Vallacorsa, where she was in safety. Barbarossa, 
baulked of the valuable prey he had hoped to seize, 
and finding that, the alarm having been given, forces 
were assembling to oppose him, ruthlessly plundered 
the town, and then hastened to re-embark. Among 
the nobility whom the danger of the Duchess 
summoned to her defence was her former admirer, 
Ippolito de’ Medici. Resuming for the nonce the war- 
like accoutrements which he had laid aside for the 
priestly vestments, he gathered a body of his depen- 
dants and hastened to her defence. Before his arrival 
the danger had passed, and Giulia had returned to 
her castle. Here, whilst enjoying for a few days the 
hospitality which gratitude prompted her richly to 
offer, he begged her to allow him to send a painter, 
by whom a portrait of her worthy of the subject 
might be taken. The result was that Sebastiano del 
Piombo, the most famous portrait painter of his day, 
visited her at Fondi, and there executed a portrait 
which Vasari pronounces ‘‘ divine,” which was doubt- 
less that seen by Brantpme, and which, after passing 
through various fortunes, is probably now in the 
National Gallery in London.* On a subsequent 
occasion, about a year after, Ippolito paid another 





* “The portrait of Giulia Gonzaga, painted by Sebastiano, went 
into the collection of Francis I. of France, at Fontainebleau. A 
portrait, said to be the same, having the attributes of a saint, 8. 
Agatha or 8. Apollonia, the nimbus and pincers, afterwards adorned 
the Borghese palace at Rome. It was purchased by the Rev. 
Holwell Carr, and bequeathed by him to the National Gallery, Lon: 
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yisit to Fondi. The Duchess was from home, and 
Ippolito, finding this, retired to Itri. Here he was 
seized with sudden and ‘violent illness, the symptoms 
of which were not unlike those of Asiatic cholera. 
After thirteen hours of intense suffering he expired. 
Suspicions that he had been poisoned fastened upon 
his groom, who was supposed to have been bribed to 
the infamous deed by Duke Alessandro, of Florence, 
his master’s cousin. Whether the man was guilty or 
not was never ascertained ; for though Ippolito be- 
lieved he had been poisoned, and suspected his groom, 
he gave orders that no attempt was to be made to 
discover the evil-doer. The belief, however, had 
taken hold of the minds of the people, and when the 
groom returned to his native town the inhabitants 
rose up against him, and stoned him to death for his 
ingratitude to so kind and indulgent a master. 

The disputes and troubles in which the Lady 
Giulia was involved after her husband’s death were 
not the only nor the most vexatious annoyances which 
she had to endure in connection with her temporal 
affairs. Her step-daughter Isabella, having married 
as her second husband Carlo de Lanoja, Prince of 
Sulmona, commenced a process of litigation with 
the view of depriving her of that management of her 
husband’s estates which she claimed in terms of his 
will, and securing to herself the posession of certain 
jewels which it was alleged on the other side had been 
only lent to her. The Lady Giulia declared herself 
willing to agree to a fair compromise, but to this 
the other party would not accede. A long and 
harassing series of processes and negotiations ensued, 
which was at length terminated by the judges 
deciding that the Signora Isabella should pay to the 
Signora Giulia 2500 ducats annually in quarterly 
payments, and 1000 ducats down for lapsed time. 
Giulia, however, retained the guardianship of her 
nephew Vespasiano, Isabella’s son, on the demise of 
his paternal grandfather. Over his education and 
training she watched with the most assiduous and 
enlightened care, causing him to be instructed by the 
best masters in Tuscan, Latin, and Greek, and instil- 
ling into his mind the principles of piety and virtue. 
The fruits of her judicious culture were seen in his 
after-life. He grew up adorned by many excellences, 
and became one of the most zealous patrons of learn- 
ing, both secular and sacred. He granted to the 
Jews a license to establish a Hebrew press at Sabbio- 
netta, from which issued several editions of the Pen- 
tateuch, Psalter, and Rabbinical commentaries. He 
died in 1591, and with him the dukedom of Sabbio: 
netta became extinct, 

It was whilst her mind was disquieted by the litiga- 
tions provoked by her step-daughter that the Lady 
Giulia came under the influence of Juan Valdez. By 








this time she had left Fondi, and taken up her resi- 
dence in Naples, where she had a house and establish- 
ment in the Borgo delle Vergine ; though, to avoid 
scandal, she herself lived as a secular person at the 
Franciscan convent of Santa Chiara, In what way 
she was led to attend the meetings of the Reformers 
we are not told. We meet with her in the society of 
Valdez for the first time on the occasion of her walk 
home with him from the preaching of Ochino ; but 
that this was not the commencement of their inter- 
course is evident from the tenor of the conversation 
which he reports as having taken place on that occa- 
sion, and especially from the fact that she there speaks 
of his having known her for a long time, and refers to 
previous conversations. Already it is clear that, in 
whatever way originated, their intercourse was of the 
most friendly character. The Duchess freely opens to 
him her mind, and asks his counsel in that state of 
disquiet and contrariety in which she felt herself, and 
he replies to her with the freedom and point which 
well-established friendship could alone have permitted. 
Their intercourse continued till his death ; and there 
can be no doubt that his influence over her was great 
in the way of moulding her religious convictions, and 
helping forward the development of her spiritual life. 
She survived him for twenty-six years, during which 
she carefully sought to follow out the principles which 
he had commended to her. Her time was spent in 
the study of the Scriptures, “ which,” says a writer 
of the time, ‘‘she perused with pure and sincere 
heart ;” in the visitation of the sick and the desti- 
tute ; and in the society of persons like-minded with 
herself. After the death of Valdez, Carnesecchi be- 
came her confidential adviser. When he was put on 
trial for his relations with the Reformers, her name 
appeared in his correspondence ; and this caused her 
to be brought under the inquisition of the Holy Office. 
The vexations to which she was thus exposed are said 
to have shortened her life. She died on the 19th of 
April, 1566, and was interred in the church of Santa 
Chiara ; having in her last will virtually proclaimed 
herself of the Reformed party by commending herself, 
not, as a Romanist would have done, to the Virgin 
and the Saints, but to ‘‘ the Lord God Almighty, her 
long-suffering Father, and to Jesus Christ his Son, her 
Redeemer ;” to whom she committed her soul, ‘if it 
be worthy to be received into eternal life.”* She 
left behind her a rich and fragrant memory, treasured 
in the inmost souls of those who best knew her worth. 
To after-generations her name has come down as that 
of one in whom the rarest gifts of mind and person 
were transcended only by the moral and spiritual ex- 
cellences with which they were associated. 
W. L, ALEXANDER. 


* Wiffen, p. 117. eros 
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ON PRIVATE PRAYER. 
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ON PRIVATE PRAYER. 
TO THE YOUNG. 


Prayer is the soul’s incense—the rising of the 
spirit-nature to God. Prayer in its highest form is not 
a petition, but a communion with God. God is always 
near us, but we do not always realive his presence, In 
prayer He is not only near us,—we “draw nigh unto 
Him.” Seasons of peace and places of retirement are 
especially suited to prayer. 

Isaac went out into the 
“ pray.” 

It was outside the great city, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, that the pious Jews met together in exile, 
and poured out their grief to God, when ‘“‘ by the 
waters of Babylon they sat down and wept.” 

With the blue peaks around him, on the top of 
Mount Carmel, from whence he could descry afar the 
shining levels of the Mediterranean sea, Elijah bowed 
his head between his knees in the frequent attitude of 
prayer. 

Without the town, by the river side, the converts at 
Philippi met together to pray with Paul. 

And our Lord himself often sought the hilly soli- 
tudes of Judea and Galilee, and continued all night 
in prayer. 

When you are alone with God and nature, do not 
forget to raise your heart in swelling thankfulness to 
Him. See Him everywhere—in the waving of the 
golden corn-fields and in the light of setting suns. 
Sanctify all outward things with his presence, and 
learn to associate all that is fair and lovely in his 
creatures with the Divine beauty and the Divine love. 

It seems to me at this season of the year—in the 
Spring-time, when we go out into the fields and see 
the first flowers budding, and nature re-clothing herself 
with a bright robe of living green—the heart cannot 
resist joining its own cry of joy to the voices of the 
world, re-orient out of dust, and the hymn of praise 
rises with the songs of wild birds and the breath of 
flowers ! 

David mentions three special seasons of prayer— 
“In the evening, morning, and at noon will I pray 
and cry aloud.” 

Morning Prayer.—One of the most natural seasons 
for prayer is certainly the morning. In the morning 
the mind is clearer, all the faculties are renovated by 
God’s blessed ‘mission of sleep. The night’s rest has 
prepared our eyes for the glorious sunlight, and 
nerved us for the trials and the business of the day. 
When we awake in the morning, let our first thoughts 
be of God—the first moments of the day should be 
moments of solemn self-dedication. I think it will be 
either so, or just the reverse—your thoughts are either 
of God or they are devoted to the world ; and, re- 
member, the thoughts and resolutions of the early 
morning will influence you all day. Neglect not to 
invigorate your soul with prayer before you set out on 
your day’s journey—neglect not to commit your way 
unto the Lord, that He may guide your feet into the 
way of peace. His Holy Spirit, with the overflowing 


fields to meditate or 





waters of grace, waits to flow through your soul, and 
make you pure. For you his baptismal streams, like 
his mercies, are ‘‘ new every morning.” 

But there is another morning : it is the morning of 
life ; it is your youth, This is a season of precious 
opportunity. The sands which are running through 
your hour-glass are indeed golden sands, and they can 
never be recalled. Let the morning of your life be 
also a season of solemn self-dedication to God. Do 
not let it find you and leave you careless. Be not 
like the disciples in the garden of Gethsemane: waste 
not in sleep the precious hours given you to prepare 
for the coming struggle. You may go to sleep just as 
they did—sleep whilst your Master is praying and 
suffering ; and when the struggle comes you will be 
unprepared, just as the disciples were: suddenly 
waked from slumber, ‘‘ scarcely able to stand, unable 
to see right from wrong, and hurried headlong into 
evil. You are young, perhaps, and surrounded with 
kind friends and guardians ; you have not yet come 
into rude contact with the outer world. Now is your 
quiet Gethsemane,—Gethsemane’s struggles you can- 
not yet know,—See that you learn not too well Geth- 
semane’s sleep.” * 

After prayers of thankfulness and praise, the most 
appropriate morning prayers are prayers agaiust temp- 
tation, and these will be both prayers for yourself 
and prayers for others ; pray thus: ‘‘ Lord keep me 
this day from temptations to selfishness, impurity, un- 
kindness, and from all dangers which may assault and 
hurt the body and the soul; watch over me, and all 
those who are dear to me;” for, learn it well, you 
cannot separate yourself from those with whom you 
live. They are almost always the instruments of 
your blessing and your trial; through them daily 
temptations meet you; bear them all in your prayer 
to God : it is best, it is safest ; for them, too, there is 
a blessing, nor can you be blest apart from them. 

Noonday Prayer.—Our first idea of ‘‘ noon” is 
that of the sun beating down fiercely upon an arid plain, 
and in the bright sultry noon you will often long for 
some shady retreat, some green oasis, where you may 
find rest and communion with God. ‘‘ At noonday,” 
says the Psalmist, ‘‘I will pray and cry aloud.” 

Some persons make a practice of retiring in the 


‘middle of the day, if it be only for five or ten minutes, 


for noonday prayer. Some good men have even urged 
that it was not possible to lead a godly life without 
such prayer. We can hardly admit this ; our souls 
are so differently constitused. To some it may prove 
salutary, but to others even the reverse. Some are 
able, from the nature of their occupations or charac- 
ters, to withdraw themselves and fix their thoughts 
upon God in the middle of the day’s work, but others, 
much occupied in business or of a more excitable 
temperament, although working ‘ever as in their 





* F. W. Robertson. 
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great Taskmaster’s eye,” might not be able so far to 
banish intrusive thought as to make such special re- 
tirement useful. There are no stiff rules to be laid 
down ; there are vital principles connected with prayer 
—-principles, not rules. The principle is ‘‘ Pray always, 
lifting up holy hands ;” ** Pray without ceasing ;” but, re- 
member, when or where or how long you pray is of little 
importance compared with the spirit of your prayer. 
There is no magic about prayer. It is an instinct as 
natural as any other human instinct. Prayer is the 
soul’s desire for God ; if it is not that, it is nothing. 
If you can say, on rising from your knees, “‘ O God! 
for a few moments I have been one with Thee ; I have 
received grace and strength in time of need. Thou 
hast inclined Thine ear unto me and heard me, and 
for that purpose came I hither ”—then you have 
prayed. But for those who do not affect a definite 
time for noonday prayer, occasional short prayers at 
any time may be substituted. I allude to ‘‘ejacula- 
tory prayers.” Such was the Publican’s prayer, 
“Lord be merciful unto me a sinner!” It was not 
remarkable for originality or length, but it reached 
Heaven ; it was a reiterated utterance caused by the 
pressure of the same thought over and over again upon 
the soul. That is ejaculatory prayer. When you 
walk abroad you may say, ‘*Turn away mine eyes, 
lest they behold vanity ;” or, at other times, ‘* Help, 
Lord,” *‘ Save me, O God, for the waters are come 
in even unto my soul.” The Psalms are full, quite 
full, of sentences which will help you. Although the 
times, and the seasons, and the manner and substance 
of prayer must vary, yet of prayer, which is so vital 
a part of our spirit-life—prayer, which is the dream- 
ladder of the soul—the very channel of communication 
between God and man—prayer of any kind, at any 
time, so only it be real, we can never have too much. 
There are some temptations which are continually 
meeting us ; scarcely a day passes without our being 
beset by them—trials which spring, it may be, from 
our family and social relations. Let us pray that our 
very blessings may not lead as astray. We have so 





much to be thankful for—enjoyments, friends, families, 
brothers and sisters —let us beware how we use them. 
It is God’s law that the very things which should be 
our blessings may become our curses—what may 
guide us to Heaven may thrust us down to hell. 
Every day then we are tempted in our souls and in 
our members—suddenly, at all sorts of times, in all 
sorts of ways, and to such temptations we must 
oppose the suitable weapons of short and earnest 
prayers. To do this is a severe test of character, for 
when we most need prayer we are often least able to 
pray. Pray, then, that you may be able to pray 
when you are tempted, 

One last word on Evening Prayer. When the shadows 
are closing around us, and another day in the rent-roll 
of our life begins to look black as we try to see it in the 
light of heaven, surely then, above all, it is a fitting 
time for solemn prayer. 

Ere we lay our heads to rest upon our pillows, we 
ponder, ‘* Another day of weakness and sin and failure 
is past—is lost! I have not been ‘about my Father’s 
business.’?” We do not say there may not be other 
thoughts, for perhaps it is with a feeling of deep 
thankfulness that you lie down to sleep. You may 
be grateful for strength during the day; you may 
have received great blessings, great mercies, great 
marks of Christ’s love. Many peaceful thoughts may 
mingle with your evening praper ; but the first must 
be, ‘*I have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God,” and this because confession is what puts us in 
our right position with God ; it is the first step in our 
restoration, ‘* I confessed my sin, and so thou forgavest 
the wickedness of my sin.” In the morning, then, let 
us pray against temptation ; at noonday, under temp- 
tation ; in the evening, after temptation—that so we 
may learn daily more and more of His tendér mercy 
“‘“who tempteth no man,” nor suffers any ‘‘to be 
tempted above what they are able to bear,” but 
‘‘who with the temptation makes a way of escape ” 
for all, that they may ‘‘ return unto the Shepherd and 
Bishop of their souls.” H. R. Haweis. 





THE SHULAMITE AT THE LORD’S FEET. 


“ My beloved is mine, and I am his: he feedeth among the lilies.” —-CantictEs, ii. 16. 


Poor heart ! why throb thus wildly in my breast ? 
The more I ponder on my Master’s word, 
The more are doubts and fears within me stirr’d, 
Long as my eyes on my own weakness rest. 


I to come forth? What, 1? “Iwas so He said— 
My wav’ring steps to others must be guide, 
My feeble arm must ‘gainst the foe be tried : 
There a whole world—and here a lowly maid ! 


Ah no, my Lord !—and yet the call is Thine! 
I spoke unwisely, keeping self in sight ; 
I'll only look on Thy all-saving might-— 

Be calm, my heart! for my Beloved is mine! 





Yes, my Beloved is mine—what wouldst thou more? 
The cause is His! It is His work I do! 
He is my rock, my shield and buckler too, 

Of strength and wisdom my unfailing store. 


And Iam His. Oh heart, be faithful still! 
Still let Him lead me as it seems Him best! 
With Him to combat, or with Him to rest, 

March, or encamp, according to His will. 


My friend is mine, and I for ever His : 
Himself he gave—myself to Him I give ; 
In me He dwells; in Him alone I live: 
Was ever union half so blest as this? L. C. C. 
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WHAT MISSIONS ARE DOING IN WESTERN INDIA. 


Somz remarks of Dr. Livingstone’s on the religious | 
condition of Western India have lately attracted 
notice, and were referred to in a late number of this 
Magazine.* The subject is one of great interest ; and 
Dr. Livingstone is a very candid, careful, and in- 
telligent observer. His letter, as given in a recent 
number of ‘‘ Evangelical Christendom,” is now before 
us; and so pregnant a text might well warrant a 
pretty ample commentary. We hasten to say that 
our object is not criticism or correction, but enlarge- 
ment and explanation. Those who have been inte- 
rested by Livingstone’s remarks will probably be glad 
to hear something more on the same subject. 

We mean to speak of Western India in particular. 
To talk in fluent terms of India generally is somewhat 
hazardous, For India is a vast continent, the so-called 
provinces of which are nations ; and every nation has 
its peculiarities in India, as elsewhere. . Be it remem- 
bered that we reckon up at least twelve cultivated 
languages in India—each having its distinct and cha- 
racteristic literature. In many points, Bengal is dif- 
ferent from Bombay, and Madras often differs from 
both. Certainly Calcutta is not India, nor is it even 
Bengal, in the sense in which Paris is said to be 
France, 

Nor is it enough to give the correct geography of 
the place to which our remarks are meant specially to 
apply. For society in India is not like society in 
Europe. Society in Europe consists of one great 
mass, divisible indeed into upper, middle, and lower 
portions, but yet, to a considerable extent, homo- 
geneous. But in consequence of the universal preva- 
lence of caste, Hindu society consists rather of a series 
of strata ; and one stratum may have amazingly little 
in common with the stratum next it. And hence 
reforms in India—and, indeed, all influences, whether 
reforming or deforming—proceed laterally rather than 
vertically ; they run along the stratum in which they 
take their rise more easily than they ascend or descend. 
Christianity may be rapidly extending in one caste, 
while it makes little or no progress in others inhabit- 
ing the very same district. 

I wish, from the bottom of my heart, that the men 
who still tell us that the Gospel is making very little 
progress in India would keep in mind the very simple 
principle now mentioned, Dolus latet in generalibus : 
please to come to particulars. Tell us the exact place 
—tell us the class of people—regarding which your 
assertion is made, Dr. Livingstone supplies us with 
a case in point. He mentions that, before going to 
India, he ‘‘ understood that the profession of Christ- 
ianity by a native was generally evidence of bad 
character.” Such was the information he had re- 
ceived. To what extent is this assertion true, or 
rather, how could such an extraordinary statement be 
made? Partly, it is a tradition of former days; a 
specimen, unfortunately not yet locked up in a museum, 
of the false and bitter things which used to be said in 





In “Notes for Readers out of the Way,” page 422, 









opposition to Missions when the battle for the opening 
of India to the Gospel had to be fought and won 
against the old East India Company. But partly, 
also, it is an instance of the sweeping, erroneous 
generalisations of which we have spoken. For there is 
to be found in connection with most military stations in 
India a mixed multitude of people of whom a great 
many are ready enough, if they can make anything by 
it, to call themselves Christians, In Western India 
few of these camp-followers are natives of the soil. 
The indigenous Christians are not fond of their society ; 
they call them, slightingly, *‘ people from Madras,” 
—as it happens that the far greater part of this 
mixed and often vagrant class comes from Southern 
India. Farther, the great majority of these so-called 
Christians are Roman Catholics, when they have any 
religion at all ; of those we have seen fully five-sixths 
were Romanists. And, therefore, be their character 
what it may, our Protestant missions are in no way 
responsible for it. Livingstone’s very true remark, 
after he had seen with his own eyes the missions of 
Western India, is that the people who gave him such 
information could have come in contact only with 
‘the scum of camps and cities.” Of camps, above 
all, we say ; and the melancholy thing is that many 
of our countrymen—military men especially—unless 
they are heartily interested in the spread of the Gospel, 
may see native Christianity only as exhibited in 
this very “‘scum.” The opinion of native Christianity 
held by such men, although just to a certain extent, 
regarding a certain class, yet, in the form in which it 
is commonly thrust forward, is deplorably and flag- 
rantly wrong. 

In speaking of missionary work in Western India, 
it is with some difficulty that I refrain from prefacing 
my remarks with an explanation of the chief charac- 
teristics of the native races. Perhaps in no part of 
the world is there a more remarkable confluence of 
races than in Bombay and its neighbourhood. Mar- 
vellous are the contrasts of costume and countenance 
—marvellous the Babel-like variety of dialects in the 
crowded, sweltering bazaars of that great commercial 
city, which is still rising in population with a rapidity 
almost beyond example. But, lest we lose ourselves 
in the rush and whirl, let us commence with what is 
easier of comprehension. Let us go first to the quiet 
country districts, and ask what is doing there. 

We shall be compelled to confine our attention at 
present to the two great provinces of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. 

Maharashtra is the country of the Marathas, a 
people pgssessing a marked character and a marked 
history. They first came’ prominently forward about 
two centuries ago, when they rose in revolt against 
the Mohammadan Emperor of Delhi (the Great Mogul). 
The Maratha chiefs soon claimed to be lords para- 
mount of India; and their plundering horse swept 
resistlessly over the continent from the Himalayas to 
Tanjore. They were finally overthrown by the Bri- 
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tish in 1818 ; but the wild spirit of the race was only | As might have been expected, not mostly the higher 
curbed, not broken, The Marathas had waged war castes, There are, in all the Missions, men of the 
for religion as much as for empire—for plunder, | very highest caste; and not a few of the ‘“‘twice- 
indeed, more than either ; and the Brahmans, who | born” Brahmans have really been born of water and 
had been all-powerful under the native rulers, ‘hated of the Spirit, and are now energetic preachers of the 
he Mlencha—th lean f _ -hated faith. But still th jorit th 
Des cine SF Uv aoe bo Soc: us taocaa | coue RUNG: Us eae Os eave ae ieee 
causes as —— te to i a he rejec- | rg! be a are a8 — beagee ; eee. roe — 
tion of the Gospel, assuredly, at the time when mis- | 0 e Mahars, who, thoug espised now by the 
sionaries came to labour among them, the Maratha _ upper classes, possibly were the original occupiers of 
ople were one of the least likely of Indian races to | the soil and gave name to the country, * the Ame- 
ets their message. For the foreigner from the | rican Mission labours, with cheering tokens of Divine 
far West still grasped with the one hand the reeking | favour and ever-growing success, The English and 
sword which had cloven down their dominion, while | Scottish Missions have drawn many of their recent 
with nr other he ey to them the sae eo — et a = lower class—the a a 
Another point is of importance. issions to ome of the Missions are preparing to commence 
Western India are comparatively of recent origin. | operations among the wild ‘aboriginal races living 
One of the first Scottish missionaries to Bombay has | among the ace and the a and when they 
fallen at his post, only a few weeks ago. The earliest | shall do so, all the experience of the past encourages 
mission to the Maratha people goes only a little farther | the pleasing expectation that the progress of the truth 
back than the Scottish. ad wg f cores im- | among rine = still res be a poe ns 
pediments thrown in its way by the Britis overn- | castes that have been yet referred to e Brah- 
a 4 gad be said h. ng commenced its labours | a i vite come been bore jertnes 
about the beginning o 9) ars an angs by tens, or rather hundreds ; and we 
This first mission to the Marathas was American. | | may hope that the Waralis and Bheels, and Gonds, 
The next was English, The next was Scotch. On | | will come ere long by thousands, The explanation of 
the southern boundaries of the Maratha country there | the difference is not far to seek. The higher classes 
next came a German mission, connected with the | are held in the iron grasp of an ancient, fully deve- 
Basle Society ; but of this we shall hardly speak, as | loped, and elaborately constructed system, with com- 
comparatively little of its extensive work is done among | plex rites to fatigue the conscience, and a most fan- 
the Marathas. The same remark applies to a station of _ tastic mythology to regale the fancy ;—above all, with 
the London Missionary Society at Belgaum, at which a watchful priesthood ready to explain it, and to en- 
two faithful men long laboured, and not in vain. force it by penalties more tremendous to the Hindu 
But avoiding over-minuteness, and not cumbering | | than death itself. The religion of the lowest castes, 
> eee een ee eeey we yan’ to | ' on the emend although wild a rag ae is 
of Native Christianity. e largest number of ad- | yet comparatively vague and shapeless ; and it more 
herents belong to the oldest, the Mission of the Ame- | easily gives way before a definite and loving faith. 
rican Board, which has its chief seat in and around | This is still more true of the half-savage jungle tribes. 
Ahmednuggur, a town about 70 miles N.E. of Poona. | Be it remembered also that the lower classes have 
Connected with this Mission there are 23 churches, | always been despised and trampled on by the higher. 
containing Me communicants, and 500 baptized chil- | On the hore: then, if pen pew: La Gece = 
dren ; in all 1140 persons. that men of low castes and outcasts s e foun 
This is not a large number of professing Christians. | pressing into the kingdom, while the haughty Brah- 
And yet it is not small, when various considerations | man, and even the middle-class man, remain self- 
= gid ge rod a rerio nye pt hy it 8 9 fs — p reaper 
already mentioned regarding the prejudices o e we must ever feel that in the Divine election of par- 
Maratha nation (which influence powerfully all but ticular communities to receive before others the bless- 
the lowest castes) and also the shortness of the time ings of Divine grace, there is much which it bafiles 
the Missions have been at work, it is important to note human wisdom to explain, yet surely we may without 
that the rate of increase in the Missions of Western | presumption say that we recognise a pong = the 
India is high. Thus, the members of the American | way in which the light of life now dawns by degrees 
Mission eight years ago were under 200. Or look at onIndia. It is redemption to all, yet it comes in a 
the rate in another place. About three years ago, | certain order; it is redemption first to the oppressed 
two people were baptized as the first fruits of the | —and neat, to the oppressor. ashe ‘ 
Free Church Mission at Jaulna. In little more than So far have we spoken of rural atte pe Banat 
two years the number baptized at and around that | rashtra. Let us turn now to Gujarat. In this ric 
station had risen to sixty-two. I recollect that on | and important province, with six or seven millions of 
going through the figures with some care about three inhabitants, there was one Mission that laboured ae 
years ago, it came out clearly that the ratio of in- the year 1815—that of-the London Missionary So- 
crease of "Native Christianity in Western India had ciety. Its head-quarters were at Surat, which was 
been nearly 300 per cent. in ten years. And it is | formerly a great commercial city, though it has been 
certainly higher now. 
But enough of mere statistics, Who are the * The Brahmans say the nameis Maha-rashtra, i.e., the great country. 


* uite as probably the original name was Mahar- rashtra, i.¢., the 
people among whom the increase mostly takes place ? pa of the Mahars. 
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steadily declining as Bombay has been rising. Much 
faithful work had been performed, and important 
good achieved before the London Missionary Society 
withdrew from Gujarat a few years ago, handing 
over an interesting body of converts to the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, which had commenced its 
labours in the year 1841. Unhappily there have 
hardly ever been more than five or six missionaries 
labouring in the whole province, even when both 
Missions were in the field. 

Less warlike than the Marathas, having few or no 
traditions of independence and empire, and split up 
into a larger number of conflicting sects, the people 
of Gujarat might seem likely to be less prejudiced 
against the Gospel than the inhabitants of the sister 
province. And so they probably are. Among the 
middle classes of the Hindus proper a hopeful entrance 
has been made ; and Christian agricultural settlements 
at Ahmedabad and Borsud exhibit pleasing speci- 
mens of native Christianity. And about four years 
ago a new movement occurred, of a somewhat remark- 
able character ;—fully 200 families of Dhers, a caste 
very much answering to the Mahars of the Maratha 
country, came to the missionaries—spontaneously, as 
one might say, yet surely the hand of God was there— 
and put themselves under Christian instruction. These 
were from twenty-eight different villages. Their 
motives, doubtless, were mixed ; they were not actuated 
solely by a desire to know the truth ; partly, they 
sought relief from the intolerable tyranny of the 
higher castes. But let no one blame them for this, 
nay, let us praise them ; for he deserves the lash who 
consents to be aslave. This important movement has 
not disappointed the Mission. Additions are still made 
to the numbers under instruction ; and a late report 
mentions an accession of twenty families at once. 
And so the influence spreads along the caste. 

It would appear that the rural Christians whom Dr. 
Livingstone came in contact with were at the two set- 
tlements in Gujarat which we have mentioned. A 
friend who saw them lately describes their appearance 
as like that of respectable men of the small farmer 
class at home. Livingstone’s remark is still more 
pointed. ‘One thing,” says he, ‘‘struck me very 
forcibly, on looking at the Christian women of Ahme- 
dabad, Borsud,-and elsewhere—the change of expres- 
sion in their countenances, They were pleasant to look 
at; while the women of the lower classes seem to 
have discontent imprinted on their faces.” Precisely 
so. This is one of the most blissful changes that the 
Gospel effects in India ; and it is also one of the most 
patent. Females of the higher classes may sometimes 
have a look of easy comfort and content; but those 
of the middle and lower classes have an expression of 
anxiety and suffering, and what one might call a kind 
of bewildered look, as if they not only groaned under 
the burden of care, but also (to quote Wordsworth’s 
phrase) as if they ‘‘wondered at the sorrow of the 
time.” In Christian women this has given place to 
an aspect of intelligence and peace. Exceptions, of 


course, will occur ; but most certainly thisis the rule. 
And the remark does not apply only to Western India. 
Anywhere, if on the outskirts of a village you come 
to a well and see the women drawing water, a glance 











will discover what religion they profess. In many 
cases the clothing shows this; for the clothing of the 
Christian woman is fuller and more modest than that 
of the Hindu. This is especially the case in the south 
of India, where the dress of some of the lower castes 
hardly conceals at all the upper portion of the body, 
But wholly apart from the dress, the religion is dis- 
coverable from the look and manner. The Gospel of 
the grace of God—the Gospel of purity and peace— 
has stamped itself on the features and demeanour, so 
as to be known and read of all men :—even the 
heathen have confessed that they are astonished at 
the change. 

In Mr. Merivale’s very suggestive book on “ the 
Conversion of the Northern Nations” there occurs the 
following sentiment, which has much interest when 
taken in connection with the point I have been dis- 
cussing. ‘*The divorce of mothers from the moral 
training of their children was an inherent weakness of 
Paganism, which made it fall and collapse in presence 
of the Christians—of men themselves brought up by 
holy women in the fear and nurture of the Lord” 
(p. 152). Much has been said—and it is impossible 
to say too much—of the benefits which Christianity 
in India will confer on woman, now enslaved and 
trampled on; but it is well, likewise, to remember 
how nobly emancipated woman will repay the kindness 
by rising at once to the discharge of her highest duties, 
and so hastening the blessed day of India’s Christian- 
ization. 

As given in the Report of last year, the whole 
number of native Christians in the Gujarat Mission is 
300. The baptisms last year were seventy-five. The 
number may seem small ; but it implies a rapid increase 
during the last few years. And let us remember that 
in the whole province of Gujarat there have hardly 
been, for years, more than four missionaries labouring 
at once—a man to two millions, or thereabouts. Yet 
Gujarat is said to be ‘ occupied !” 


Thus far I have spoken almost exclusively of rural 
Christianity in Western India, This is native Christ- 
ianity, pure and simple—not as surrounded and 
affected by the adjuncts of Western civilization. In 
their habits of life the native Christians in the 
villages resemble their native neighbours, unless in 
so far as the Gospel, by teaching a higher morality, 
has compelled a change. I would fain linger on the 
subject, and describe their mental and spiritual cha- 
racteristics ; but I must press on, 

I come now to speak—but very briefly—of the 
large cities of Western India. Pre-eminent in the 
Maratha country are, of course, Bombay and Poona. 

The main characteristic of the missionary work 
carried on in these places, as compared with the rural 
districts, is the amount of education. There are three 
large missionary institutions in Bombay ; and a still 
larger one in Poona. There are other schools less 
advanced. In Gujarat the Irish Presbyterians have 
thought of establishing a Missionary College at the 
great city of Ahmedabad; and I shall be truly 
thankful when they can effect their purpose. 

From the missionary institutions there issues forth 
a stream of youths, who are not only well trained in 
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the branches of general education, but familiar with the | 
high teachings of Christianity. Some of the pupils are | 


not only convinced of the truth of the Gospel, but con- 
verted. These do admirable service as preachers, 


in periodicals, and so forth. I have lists now beside 
me of the publications of some of these educated 
Christians ; their number and size would astonish 


summoned his heathen relatives around his bed, de- 
clared he was in heart a Christian, expressed his deep 


| shame and sorrow that he had not openly avowed his 


| convictions, wondering whether such unfaithfulness 
teachers, translators of the Holy Scriptures, authors | 
of tracts and often of tolerably large books, writers | 
| command as far as in him lay, and feebly telling his 
| young heathen wife the proper words, he made her 


most men ; and, in several cases, the fluency is not | 


more remarkable than the grace with which these 
writers use their mother tongue. Vernacular Christian 
literature is advancing in Western India ; and whereas, 
at first, and for many years, the missionaries were 
almost the sole contributors, of late native Christian 
authorship has become quite a power in the land. 


eagerly, purchased by the natives who can use them. 
It is sometimes said that if an educated Christian 


could be forgiven, And then, saying he could not 
die with any measure of hope unless he obeyed Christ’s 


sprinkle the water and repeat over him the formula. 
Was this baptism? Not suchas qualifies for entrance 
into the Church on earth ; but who shall say that poor 
Kesava Sakharam was not qualified for entering into 
the Church in Heaven ? And during life such men as I 
have now referrel to are often unimpeachable in 
moral conduct ; in fact, the danger is that they make 


| a religion of their morality, and so lull the conscience 
The pity is that readers should still be sorrowfully few ; | 
for the productions I speak of are readily, often | 
_ at present, if I may use such an expression, its own 


youth leave the service of the Mission, and accept of | 


secular employment, his influence in furthering the 
Gospel is nearly lost. Assuredly this is a great mis- 
take. The young native Christians mingle in the 


various ranks of native society ; and the example of | 


pious men is a life-long proclamation of the Gospel. 
The testimony they render for Christ comes even with 
greater emphasis, when they are not in the pay of the 
Mission. The Missions of course require agents—in- 
crease of Mission work demands increase of agency ; and 
there is a danger that a far higher rate of remuneration 
obtainable elsewhere may carry off to secular pursuits 
some whom we would fain see devoting their talents 
to the direct extension of the faith ; the foreign field 
and the home field are in this respect alike. The 
question of the supply of fit agents is certainly a very 
grave one ; but hitherto, at all events, there has been 
far less difficulty in obtaining the agents in India than 
in procuring from Britain the means wherewith to 
support them. 

But Iam reminded of the affecting truth that in 
our Mission colleges and schools in Western India, 
where twenty or forty are impressed or even con- 


vinced of the truth of Christianity, only one is actually | 


baptized. Yes: the conductors of Mission colleges 
know full well the terrible anguish of 

Still travailing in second birth 

Of souls that will not be redeemed ;— 
and I have no wish either to conceal the sorrow or to 
undervalue its amount. While then we rejoice over 
the one baptized, what of the forty who are “almost 
persuaded ?” They are not, in all cases, lost to 
Christ. Sometimes the seed sown lies dormant for 
years, and then springs up. Often there is a great 
movement in the heart and conscience, as death ap- 
proaches, I venture to say often, for, in the great 





to repose, 
In the great cities of India Christianity has to be 


forerunner. In the old Roman empire Judaism 
largely prepared the way for the spread of the Gospel 
by diffusing far higher thoughts than even a Socrates 
or a Seneca could supply, regarding God and the soul, 
and moral truth and duty, and heaven and hell. ‘* The 
vanquished have given laws to the victors,” is Seneca’s 
expression, speaking of this very point; victoribus 
victi leyes dederwnt. But in India what shall prepare 
the way for the triumphs of the Gospel, by rousing 
the torpid conscience, and conveying right thoughts 
regarding God and man’s relation to the Divine? 
Christianity herself must do it. And she is largely 
doing it. Every conception which the educated 
classes in India now form on religious subjects is power- 
fully influenced by Christianity ; Christian thought 
diffuses itself like an atmosphere all around, and men 
perforce must breathe it. 

Meanwhile, many influences come in as auxiliaries, 
Every change in India, if it be not positively bad, 
must be good, for it accustoms the mind to the idea 
of reform and facilitates future changes. But many 
of the changes are really good in themselves, Just 
administration, material improvement, increasing inter- 
course with Europeans, education,—above all, the 
wonderful readiness to have the females educated, and 
many other things that might be mentioned, will all 
co-operate with still higher agencies in preparing the 
way for the Christianization of India, They are, 
at all events in the large cities, rapidly revolutionising 
Indian mind, and slowly remodelling Indian life. A 
rather startling illustration of the change of sentiment 
occurred two years ago in Bombay. A number of 
educated young men, though themselves heathen, 
were shocked at the lengths to which the Portuguese 


| native Christians, who are Romanists, carried their 


majority of cases, the heathen relatives no doubt are | 


able to conceal it from the missionaries ; and yet they 


come to know of such things from time to time. One | 


of the most affecting cases I remember, was that of a 
young man, formerly a pupil in a Mission seminary, 


and not seemingly more impressed with the truth of | 
the Gospel than many others, who died at a distance | 


from all Christian friends, As death approached, he 





len —— 


worship of the cross, and their use of images generally. 
A public meeting was held, at which the young 
Hindus and Parsees boldly taxed the Roman 
Catholics as idolaters, and as practising a form of 
worship condemned alike by the Bible and right reason. 
The priests (men educated at Goa, but very super- 
ficially) replied with what arguments they could ; but 
certainly not to the silencing of their unlooked-for 
opponents. I should be glad, however, to feel assured 
that none of these very men who assailed the image- 
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worship of Romanism, would have defended it when 
they heard a Protestant missionary preaching against 
it as practised by their own countrymen, or even 
(strange inconsistency) by themselves. 

Ihave not time to enter into any full explanation of 
the mental state of natives educated at Government col- 
leges. Unhappily it is often decidedly hostile to Christ- 


ianity, even when friendly, from personal considera- | 
tions, to the men who preach it. One great counteraction | 


to the evil of this educated infidelity would be the en- 
largement and multiplication of missionary colleges. 
If any of our readers have been led to think that 
Missions have in some cases paid too much attention 
to education, I must entreat them to dismiss the 
thought. Unless we have a great increase of Christian 
education in India, and of a high order, alas for the 
upper and middle classes! and alas even now for the 
multitudes issuing from Government colleges, whose 
belief in all revealed religion is destroyed, and who 
drift hopelessly on the great ocean of scepticism, with- 
out an anchor, without a compass, without a guiding 
star! But for the missionary seminaries and the 
influence they exert, the evil would be intensified 
tenfold. 
I take in rural Missions. Let them be prosecuted 
with all possible energy. But prosecute with equal 
zeal the city Missions; nay, if there be a difference, 
with more. For the rural districts will continue 
much as they are, if they are left to themselves, 
But the cities will not; in them all educated mind 
would. speedily harden into a bitter contempt of 
Christianity. Now is the call for action—action 


prompt, energetic, and sustained. Already the num- | 


ber is sorrowfully great, of men trained at much 
expense in Government seminaries, who, while they 
welcome the civilisation, sharply reject the religion of 
Britain; whose faith is the unhappy creed that can 
be compounded out of the old philosophies of the 
East, as interpreted by the newest infidelities of the 
West. 

I have hardly yet mentioned by name the Parsees, 
But we must not overlook them. They form an 
important element of native society ; and in so far 


as the Western Presidency differs in character from | 


the others, the difference is, in good measure, owing 
to the presence of this race, They are Zoroastrians ; 
descendants of the old fire-worshippers of Persia, who 
fled before the sword of the victorious Arabs in the 
seventh century after Christ. The educated Parsees 
eagerly profess Monotheism ; they only reverence fire, 


not worship it, they say; they have no images made | 


by men’s hands; and more important still, they do not, 
like the Hindus, ascribe any impure qualities to the 
object of worship. Their holy book, the Zendavesta, 
abounds with puerilities, but not with immoralities, 
Wholly practical in their cast of mind, they never lose 
themselves, as educated Brahmans are prone to do, in 
dreams of transcendental speculation. They have 


adopted many of the European habits of life; are 











I have already exhibited the deep interest | 
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| zealous and generous supporters of female education; 

and altogether are earnest for what seems progress 
and reform. Approximating as in many points they 
closely do to European manners and Christian modes 
of expression, one rather wonders that they do not 
come over more rapidly to the profession of the 
Gospel. But the body, though influential, is small; 
and its parts strongly cohere. The feeling of race 
is powerful; and in fact, ever since the Persian 
monarchy was restored in the third century of the 
Christian era, nationality and religion have in the 
Parsee mind been inextricably blended. When they 
; come over, they will probably do so in a body, 
| Meantime, we watch the movements of the Parseegs 
| with much of interest and hope. 


It is difficult to stop ; but I constrain myself. Alto- 
gether it is a wonderful and a magnificent transforma- 
| tion which is begun in yon far Eastern land—glorious 
as the rising of the sun; let us hope, as irresistible in its 
march, Some time ago Garibaldi spoke, with that 
noble enthusiasm which flames out in all his words, 
of ‘the awakening of the nations.” He meant the 
awakening of nations in Europe to the light and joy 
of civil liberty. We sympathise with the lion-heart 
of the patriot-soldier; we rejoice fervently in the 
freedom he has won, with his strong arm and pure 
mind, for his own loved Italy, and which he antici- 
pates for other lands. But yonder, we think, is the 
true ‘‘ awakening of the nations ;”? yonder, in the 
ancient East ; there, vast populations are shaking off 
the sleep of innumerable ages, with all the ghastly 
visions of the night, and crying aloud for the light of 
heaven : nay, it is truly a resurrection of the dead, 
and the many-peopled regions of the grave are quiver- 
| ing with new life. 

And now, what are we to do in the view of these 
things? Reform your modes of missionary action, 
say some. Well, nothing on earth is perfect; no 
agency is so, either at home or abroad ; let us go on 
improving. But the grand reform which the state of 
India and the world demands, is extension. Let our 
missionary activities be doubled, trebled, quadrupled. 
At present, as the Times newspaper lately said, “‘ for 
any purpose that can claim a shadow of duty or a 
chance of success, the nation will lavish millions; but 
as for our faith, we leave it take its chance, or fling it 
an occasional sovereign as we do a copper to a ques- 
tionable beggar.” To our task, then ; our noble, and 
| ennobling task! We have been playing at missions; 
now for steady work! For Christ, and with Christ! 
| Let us gird up our loins, not for a holiday procession, 
| but for hard work on the battle-field, and still harder 

in the trenches ! 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Thou know’st the arduous strife, the eternal laws 
To which the triumph of all good is given, — 
High sacrifice, and labour without pause 

Even to the death, 


J. Murray MitcHeEt. 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


Tue late Mr. Douglas of Cavers, in a little tract 
entitled ‘‘ The May Meetings,” ingeniously connected 
the character of the season of the year with the great 
religious gatherings that take place in the weeks of 
May. The natural Spring, he remarked, is connected 
in the Bible with the moral Spring, and the renova- 
tion of all things. When the Winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in the land, then is 
the time when the voice of the Beloved comes to 
stimulate the Church to activity — “‘ Rise up, my 
love, my fair one, and come away.” Following out 
this analogy between the natural and the spiritual, 
he thought that Christians ought to connect the open- 
ing of the season with times of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, and to hail the first milder 
breezes with the supplication of ‘ Breathe, O south 
wind !” ‘* May the spirit of life,” he added, ‘‘ breathe 
upon us and ours, upon those who are near at hand 
and those who are far off, while the vernal influences 
of the Spirit of all grace are descending around us, 
and the Sun of Righteousness is shining upon us like 
the clear shining of the sun after rain.” The May 
Meetings bringing under the notice of God’s servants 
the spiritual wants of the whole world, on the one 
hand, and the varied and struggling efforts of the 
Christian Church to supply them, on the other, con- 
stitute beyond doubt a great call to prayer, as well 
as a most appropriate occasion for recruiting the ener- 
gies, and reviving the zeal of all who long for the 
coming of the Kingdom. 

We cannot profess to give anything like an exhaus- 
tive view of these meetings, but we may advert to a 
few leading points brought out in some of the reports 
and speeches, The season for Church-gatherings is 
later in Scotland than in England or Ireland ; our 
Scottish notices will, therefore, not appear this month. 

In a former number of this Magazine, we noticed 
the difficulty which the financial question was causing, 
and the special efforts that had to be made by the 
great societies to obviate the necessity of curtailing 
their operations, It appears that for the most part 
the revenue of the societies has been at least equal to 
that of former years, but in one source of income 
there is a very noticeable and considerable decrease. 
The legacies have fallen off very greatly. The most 
considerable decrease in this source of revenue is re- 
ported by the Bible Society, whose receipts from 
legacies are less this year by no less a sum than 
£23,470. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has suffered from the same source a decrease 
of £7260. Other societies have sustained correspond- 
ing losses, The fact is not wholly discouraging. It 
would seem to indicate that people are getting more 
than formerly into the habit of devoting their money 
to the purposes of Christian philanthropy in their 
lifetime. There is less of the tendency to save every- 


thing for their own use, or to reserve everything in | 





their own custody, till the last moment, and then 


attempt to make compensation for life-long narrow- 
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ness, by a large bequest to charity. In so far as this 
may account for the lessening of legacies, it indicates 
a wholesome spirit. The duties of Christian steward- 
ship are surely better exercised by men deliberately 
and prayerfully giving from their income to Christian 
objects in which they are deeply interested, than by 
men accumulating money in a lump, and at their 
death coldly consigning it to be paid by the hands of 
aman of business into the treasury of a-society. Of 
course there may be many cases in which, after having 
intelligently and prayerfully dedicated a part of their 
income to Christian societies in life, men will feel it 
their further privilege to destine a part or the whole 
of their realised property to the same objects after 
their death. But if the revenue from legacies is to 
fall off, ought there not to be a much larger inerease 
from other sources? Mr. Gladstone adverted to a 
significant fact in the House of Commons a few weeks 
ago—that the proportionate produce of the income 
tax now is just double what it was a few years ago. 
In other words, the assessable income of Great Britain 
has doubled in afew years. It is certain that the 
benevolent outlay of the country has not increased 
in the same proportion. Does this not point to the 
absolute necessity of a more systematic culture of the 
habit of giving? The active and devoted men in our 
societies ought not to be always kept wasting their 
energies upon efforts to make ends meet, and the 
eloquent men in our societies ought not to have 
always to prepare their speeches to the tune of how 
cruel it would be to stop this rill and that of the 
stream of the water of life. Systematic giving would 
save many of the undesirable appeals that are now 
resorted to, and would probably provide the means 
for expanding the operations of our societies, accord- 
ing as Providence should open the door. 

Looking first at the reports and speeches of those 
societies whose sphere of labour is chiefly or partly 
at home, it is interesting to ask what light they throw 
upon two very important questions—the state or 
progress of ritualism or of scepticism among the more 
educated classes of England, and the relation of the 
working masses to Christianity and its ordinances. It 
is remarkable, however, that direct allusions to these 
vital topics, especially to the former, do not occur 
very often. But one or two pronounced opinions 
may be found. At the meeting of the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society, Lord Shaftesbury gave utterance to his 
feelings in the strongest terms of excitement and terror. 
He thought that on every side the people were deluded 
by those who ought to be their guides. He hurled 
the most unqualified anathemas against *‘ Ecce Homo” 
and all such books, ‘I confess,” he said, ‘I was 
perfectly aghast the other day when speaking to a 
clergyman, and asking him his opinion of that most 
pestilential book ever vomited, I think, from the jaws 


of hell, I mean ‘Ecce Homo:’ when I asked him 


what was his opinion of that book, he deliberately 
told me—he being a great professor of Evangelical 
religion—that that book had excited his deepest ad- 
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miration, and that he did not hesitate to say that it 


had conferred great benefit upon hisown soul. Why, 
if we are to have this miserable and uncertain teaching, 
if the guides to whom we look for light and help can 
approve such works as that, how can we expect that 
the mass of the people, the mass even of the educated 
middle classes who are supposed to think for them- 


selves, will not be led to wander out of the right | 
Look at the policy on which the neological | 


way ? 
party proceed. They are praising a sensuous religion. 
They hope to get rid of doctrines by sentiments. 
They hope to get rid of creeds by feelings. Take 
up the writings of the most gifted and fascinating 
among them, and you will find them conceding almost 
all that you desire. You will find that they concede 
to you the incarnation and divinity of our Lord, and 
almost everything that you could wish in the history 
of our Lord and the history of our religion. But 
when you come to the great fundamental work, when 
you come to the great turning-point of our religion, 
without which there is nothing in it worth having, 
when you come to the atonement which was made 


on the Cross, when you speak of the atoning blood of | 


our blessed Lord, there they stop short, and they re- 
fuse it to you altogether.” 
On the other hand, at the meeting of the Bible 


Society, the Earl of Harrowby remonstrated mildly | 


against the language of panic and despondency, and 
presented a more hopeful view of the state and pro- 
spects of the religious world. Referring to the report 
of the society, he said :—‘“‘I think the tone is occa- 
sionally a little too despondent. 


—too much apprehension and anxiety on account of 
the present state of the religious mind of the world. 
I cannot but think that the struggle which is now 
going on, that the reviving energies of infidelity, are 
in fact the prelude to a greater extension of true 
faith. I cannot but feel that anything is preferable 
to indifference, that anything is preferable to the state 
in which the world was a century ago, when perhaps, 
although agreed not to say much against Christianity, 
very little was done or said in its favour. The strug- 
gle of the present time kindles all our interest and all 
our affection—compels us to review the foundation of 
the faith—and thus kindles a deeper interest in the 
extension of that noble structure. I believe at this 
moment those very infidel publications which are so 
distressing and agonising, must, whether in Italy, in 
Germany, or in France, excite an interest in the 
Scriptures which has been hitherto unknown in those 
countries. I believe that many are saying, ‘‘ Who is 
this Jesus of whom we hear so much? We should 
like to hear a little more.” And that, wherever these 
abominable publications have found their way, the 
Scriptures have followed in their course, and, being 
more satisfactory to the human heart and feeling, 
have struck a deeper root than the publications which 
have previously attracted the public attention. I 
think, further, that even the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion themselves, and even many of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, have been led in some degree, by their 
apprehensions for a common faith, to look with less 
animosity upon the Scriptures and upon those who pro- 


I think it expresses | 
too muck apprehension—perhaps natural to all of us | 





—. 
| pagate them, and I believe that one of the strongest 
| testimonies of this is to be found in the great centro 
| of our neighbouring nation—in Paris itself. When 

we find a popular Roman Catholic preacher, who has 
| been attracting thousands of cultivated and literary 
men around him to hear his harangues in favour of 
the Christian faith and against infidelity—when we 
find the Archbishop of Paris coming forward to thank 
the preacher for his zeal and the sentiments which he 
| has expressed—when we find Roman Catholic priests 
joining with the Jews and Protestants in a common 
translation of the Scriptures into the French tongue, 
I think these are symptoms that, however widely 
separated, Christians have a common object, and are 
beginning to feel, and are ready to ackuowledge, the 
source of all, the Holy Scriptures, and that they can- 
not but be led in some degree to greater community 
of faith.” 

The growing interest in the Word of God and 
reverence for its inspired character referred to by 
Lord Harrowby, has been variously illustrated by 
speeches from different parts of the world. Mr, 
Stuart, of Philadelphia, spoke in the most glowing 
terms of the efforts to circulate the Scriptures that 
| had lately been made in America, and the cordial 
reception they had met with. The capacity of the 
American Bible Society to produce Bibles had been 
taxed to its utmost during the war. By its steam 
presses it could throw off twelve copies of the Bible 
every working minute, but at times during the war 
even this supply had been unequal to the demand. 
Altogether, they had circulated two million copies of 
the Word of God in the army and navy. In the 
State of Massachusetts inquiries had been instituted 
as to the character of the men who had been in the 
army, and it was reported that they had come back 
better men than they went, and that this was greatly 
due to the influence of the Bibles that had been dis- 
tributed among them. Another American gentleman 
adverted to the facilities for circulating the Scrip- 
tures which the same society continues to enjoy. In 
the Freedmen’s Schools in Riehmond, Petersburg, 
and elsewhere, the freedmen were gladly welcoming 
the Word of God, and earnestly studying it. The 
children were trying to read it, and follow its teach- 
ings ; and they were everywhere asking that as they 
are now at liberty to learn to read, the first book they 
shall have shall be the Book of books. A gentleman 
from China told of a missionary tour he had taken 
there some years ago along with a missionary, when 
the people ran after their boat along the bauks of a 
river, clamouring for gifts of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and one evening when they came to anchor, a native 
came and held a lengthened conversation with the 
| missionary, and asked for further instruction in the 
| way of life, his attentior? having been excited by & 
| stray copy of a Chinese New Testament which he had 
| received about a year before, at a distance of one 
| hundred miles. Thus, whatever in other respects 

may be the signs of the times, there seems to be 
| ample cause for believing that God is answering the 
| prayer—‘‘ that the Word of the Lord may have free 
| course and be glorified.” 
If we inguire more particularly what views are 
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expressed upon the religious state of the masses at 
home, and their relation to Christian ordinances, we 
find on the whole a somewhat hopeful tone prevailing. 
The London City Mission reports an average amount 


of results; among which, statistically stated, are— | 
the reclamation of 1102 drunkards, the closing of | 


173 shops on the Lord’s-day, and the rescue of 368 
fallen women. 
pushing forward its operations among particular sec- 
tions of the London population, and often with consi- 
derable success. Among others, it has established 
missions to public houses, and on some future occa- 
sion we may have a word to say of its operations in 


this rather repulsive, but, as the result shows, by | 
The Ragged School and | 


no means hopeless field. 
Reformatory movement advances in its benevolent 
career; and Lord Shaftesbury has had, among other 
successful cases, a most interesting one to report, 


the case of a neglected boy, which first became | 
known to the public in Mr. Greenwood’s account of | 


his visit to the Casual Ward of the Lambeth Work- 
house. ‘‘In his opinion the gentleman who wrote 
that picturesque and interesting account of the casual 
ward in which he had the courage to spend a night, 
had rendered very great service to his fellow-creatures. 
They would remember that in that account Mr. 


Greenwood—for he believed that was the gentleman’s | 
hame—described what appeared to be one of the | 


most incorrigible boys that could possibly be imagined. 


The boy, who was called ‘ Punch,’ was about sixteen | 
years of age, and he made himself remarkable as doing | 
everything and saying everything to give annoyance | 


to everybody. That he ought to be hanged or made 


away with in some other effectual way must have been | 


the opinion of all who read of him. But where did 
they think ‘Punch’ was now? In the Refuge at 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, At the supper 


This society has been vigorously | 


| The semblance of respectability made the vices aud 
| discomfort and frivolity that often characterised 
| the life of artizans the more deplorable. The labourers 
| were more accessible to Scripture-readers and other 
Christian agents, and had more frankness, more dispo- 
sition to learn, and more openness of heart. The 
navvy, for example, was quite a different man from 
what he was ten years ago. Then he was rude and 
discourteous, now he showed kindness, genial cour- 
| tesy, respect for himself and for others, and a hearty 
desire to hear the Word of God. The mind of the 
artizan class, on the contrary, reflected the sceptical 
literature with which they were conversant. They 
were notoriously inaccessible to Christian labourers, 
and the consequence was, to use a Hibernicism, that 
the worst parts of London were not the worst. There 
were now greater evils in the west parts of London 
than in the east. But even the mechanic was begin- 
ning to improve. He was beginning to care less for 
the pleasures of the tap, and to appreciate domestic 
| comfort more highly. His prejudice against the upper 
class was abating, and the conviction was gaining 
| ground that many of them were sincerely desirous of 

his good. His mind was in a peculiarly receptive 
| mood ; and on such an important topic as the dese- 
| eration of: the Sabbath Day, as Mr. Hughes had cor- 
dially testified, the great mass of the working classes 
were sound. On the whole, he believed that there 
| had been a slow and silent progress, which was more 
| hopeful than any sudden and rapid change could be. 
The change was coming as surely and as silently as an 
English Spriug, and before the soft May showers of the 
Divine blessing the verdure would burst forth in all 
its beauty. The Gospel of the Grace of God was 
| their only effectual weapon, and their only source of 
| strength. ‘They hoped all things, because all things 
| were possible with God. 


which was given some time ago to homeless boys | 


‘Punch’ attended. 


but he believed ‘ Punch’ knew him. In the course 
of conversation he (the chairman), talking with some 
gentlemen about the ‘ Amateur Casual’s’ revelations, 
mentioned the name of the boy ‘ Punch,’ when a 
voice close at hand cried out, ‘I’s here.’ The little 
fellow was told to call the next day, which he did. 
From his expressed anxiety to get an opportunity of 
improving his position, he was got into the house in 
Great Queen-street, and he was now one of the best 
boys in it—as happy as possible, and in a way to be- 
come a good subject of the Queen, and a citizen of 
the kingdom to come.” 

The most careful attempt we have met with to esti- 
mate the Christian and social standing of working 
people is in an address at the meeting of the Church 
of England Scripture-readers’ Association, by the Rev. 
Edward Garbett of Surbiton. On one point Mr. Gar- 
bett gave a very decided opinion,— that the unskilled 
labourers of London, though earning far less money, 
were in a better state morally and religiously than 
the skilled artizans, There was a strong class feeling 
among artizans, a strong love of respectability, but 
wanting the guidance of Scripture truth and the 
Spirit of God, the feeling was superficial and unreal. 


The noble earl confessed that | 
at that time he was not acquainted with ‘ Punch,’ | 











Turning to survey the Continent of Europe, as re- 
flected in the reports of the societies, there is little of 
a novel kind to attract our attention. Missions to the 
| Jews are still mainly sustained by faith, and though 
| here and there a few sounds as of the joy of harvest 
| are heard, the labourer for the most part is still sow- 
| ing in tears, The interest of Evangelistic work on the 
| Continent centres mainly in Italy ; and nothing can 
be more interesting than the glimpses we have of the 
progress of the truth in that peninsula. Prebendary 
Burgess in addressing the Tract Society, drew a strik- 
ing contrast between the past:and the present times in 
Italy. Formerly it was hardly possible to get a tract 
or a Bible across the Alps; now the whole of Italy, 
with the exception of*two small portions, was open to 
beth. Selecting Naples for special illustration, he 
said :— 

‘*If you could have visited Naples in those days 
you would have seen, as regards the character of the 
scenery, a paradise ; but, as a clever writer has said, 
it was a paradise inhabited by devils. The supersti- 
tions, the immoralities, the horrors of Naples under 
the old régime it would be impossible to describe, and 
the ‘priests of St. Januarius ‘ loved to have it so.’ But 
now, what do you see inthatcity? I have visited the 
Protestant schools in that city; I have examined 
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there the children of lazzaroni, excavated, as | may 
say, from the lowest strata of society. These children, 
when they first appeared at school, were so degraded 
as to be scarcely human in appearance ; but in the 
course of a few weeks their aspect was entirely changed, 
and intelligence beamed from their bright Italian 
eyes. I heard them read well in a rather difficult 
book, and when I asked how long they had been 
reading it, I found that twenty-eight girls had mastered 
all of it within six months. What do you think hap- 
pened last Christmas in Naples? It was a happy 
thought of some Christian ladies to collect all the 


children in the Protestant schools, and give them | 


a treat in the shape of a Christmas-tree. Imagine, 
my friends, a Christmas-treein Naples! The difficulty 
was to get a room large enough to hold them all, none 


of the school-rooms being sufficiently spacious for a | 


children’s festival. One of the Evangelists, a man of 
humble station, went to the Municipality and told 
them what we wanted. As soon as they heard the 
word children, the Municipality said, ‘‘Oh, we will 
give you aroom, if it is connected with children and edu- 
cation ;” and the result was that they placed at the 
disposal of the school-managers a magnificent room in 
which the Bourbon princes used to distribute prizes. 
Five hundred Protestant children went in procession 
through the streets of Naples, with banners displayed, 
to the place where the festival was to be held. 


texts of Scripture, and among them was this one in 
Italian, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Hymns were sung on the occasion ; the festival was 
conducted amid great joy; and the little presents 
that hung on the Christmas-tree were eagerly sought. 
Such was the scene witnessed in Naples no longer ago 
than last Christmas. ‘Where are we living ? In what 
world are we ? or in what age of the world ?’” 

In like manner at the meeting of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, the Rev. W. Arthur gave a glow- 
ing account of his recent visit to Italy. Though his 
visits had been almost quite confined to stations con- 
nected with the Wesleyan Society, and though other 
older and more extensive operations were carried on 
by other bodies, what he witnessed was extremely in- 
teresting. In the course of his tour he fell in with 
meetings and classes, more or less numerous, placards 
announcing Protestant publications, records of labours 
carried on with great success among soldiers and others, 
instances of conversion caused by reading the Scrip- 
tures, as in the case of a man, now a most active 
Evangelist, to whom an English lady at a village near 
Como had given a Bible, the feading of which had 
been the means of opening his eyes. Sometimes, too, 
he heard sermons by native preachers, which struck 
him as remarkably clear and powerful expositions of 
the way of salvation by the sacrifice of Christ. Mr. 
Arthur contented himself with a simple statement of 
facts, feeling that nothing further needed to be added 
to induce his friends té continue their efforts on be- 
half of Italy. 


When we pass from Europe to Asia, and survey the 
great fields of heathenism, a very important fact is 


In the 
room were seen in large characters several beautiful | 


borne in on our attention by the concurrent testimony 

of almost all missionaries. That fact is the decay of 
| Hinduism. ‘ The great moral iceberg,” as Mr. Birks 
remarked, ‘‘ which has been moored for thousands of 
years under a tropical sun, but which the natural sun 
| could not melt away ; seems now to be disappearing 
| under the more powerful influence of the Sun of Right- 
| eousness, and the mass of Hinduism to be giving place 
to the moral and spiritual influence of the gospel of 
Christ.” Almost at random, from the speeches of 
| missionaries, we cull a few illustrations of this decadence 
| of Hinduism. Mr. Kilner, Wesleyan missionary from 
Ceylon, says, ‘* The Hindu begins to see that there are 
| not three hundred and thirty millions of gods, but that 
| there is one true and living God, Caste is relaxing its 
| grip. The other day, at Madras, I had a request to 
attend a Hindu meeting and deliver a speech, the 
| request coming from some thirty young men and others 
| who had formed themselves into a confederation for 

the destruction of caste. I have conversed with three 
| orfour high priests, as they call themselves, who have 
told me that they must keep up the ceremonial of Hin- 
duism with all its hurtfulness, simply to maintain their 
hold on the pockets of the people. At one of our 
stations in Southern India, I lately visited a great 
temple, with no fewer than seven inclosures, in each of 
which it is said are a thousand monkeys, and in the 
centre, a shrine of the great god Brahma, My atten- 
tion was drawn to the many loose stones I saw in the 
building, and to a leak in the roof, but in calling the 
notice of a Brahmin to these things, he simply said— 
‘Who cares??” At the meeting of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, emphatic testimony to the same effect 
was borne by a well-known Christian officer, Sir Her- 
bert Edwardes. Referring to the fact that it is the 
thoughtful few who influence the opinions of the mass, 
he asks :—‘‘ Now, what are the ideas. of the educated 
natives of the day? Let us take the Hindus, for they 
are nine-tenths of the population of India ; are the 
most thoughtful race, and are doubtless the race through 
whom India will be regenerated. It may surprise many 
of you—but no one who knows the India of to-day 
will deny what I now state—that a school of thought- 
ful and proselytising reformers has sprung up, who are 
actively engaged in what they call the reformation of 
Hinduism, The points on which they mainly insist 
are,—renunciation of idolatry and polytheism, and 
adoption of a pure Deism ; abolition of caste ; aboli- 
tion of polygamy ; abolition of infant marriages ; female 
education, and general introduction of women into 
society ; purity of morals, A still more advanced 
school have a dawning consciousness that even Deism 
is but a halting place, and real reformers must push on 
to a higher faith. The centre of all this movement 
has been the association called the Brahma-Soméj, in 
Calcutta ; and what mark the vitality of their impulse, 
| is their missionary zeal. The Brahma-SomAj are most 
| active proselytisers, and have sent missionaries of their 
_ own to the other two capitals of India, to preach the 
reformation they have in hand.” 

Colonel Edwardes proceeded to give an account of a 
dinner-party at Lord Shaftesbury’s, consisting of all 
the native gentlemen that were in London, studying 
for the bar or the civil service. They all joined in the 
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English meal without one thought of caste ; and on 
being questioned as to their opinions of social life in 
England, they said that they had entirely changed, 
and they particularly dwelt on the necessity of a com- 
plete reform of domestic life in India. The Parsees 
were carrying on similar movements to the Hindus ; 
the Mohammedans were the most difficult to move, 
though even among them there were some instances of 
movement, There was even a more advanced society 
of Hindus than the Brahma-Som4j of Calcutta, or the 
Seda-Som4j of Madras ; a school that feel that Deism 
is no resting-place for the soul. They are eager to 
reform caste, yet they complain that their convictions 
are too feeble—the martyr-spirit cannot be evoked 
among them. In a remarkable article in a native 
newspaper there occurred a most touching appeal to 
England from this class, who felt, that while English 
education had robbed them of Hinduism, it had given 
them nothing instead. ‘ Very strangely,” say these 
people, ** we daily see Hindus of every caste becoming 
Christians, and ‘devoted missionaries of the Cross.’ 
(Some people say we never see this—the natives tell a 
different tale.) They make an infinitely greater per- 
sonal sacrifice than we as Hindu reformers are called 
upon to make. They give up Hinduism and their 
lives to protesting against it without any compromise ; 
and they do it in spite of every family tie, and the 
active hatred sure to be excited against themselves for 
their apostacy. But they cannot help themselves, 
Truth, or what they believe to be the truth, is dearer 
to them than all the tender sanctities of parent, hus- 
band, wife, and child—than all the happiness of life, 
than very life itself. Strange that there should be 
such a difference between men of the same race, tongue, 
and caste! We begin to recognise this difference, and 
to inquire anxiously for its cause. It is evident that 
these men, who are so brave and single minded for 
what they believe to be the truth, receive a new faith 
for the faith which education has destroyed within them. 
On the other hand, education provided by the State 
simply destroys Hinduism ; it gives nothing in its 
place. 
non-interference with religion, but in practice it is the 
negation of God in life. It is forgotten that, while 
interference in Christian countries would be a tyranny, 
in an idolatrous country education itself is interference 
with the established religion. Christians, holding a 


faith pure and rational in its essentials, may receive 
the highest education, and be only the more confirmed 
in their faith, and more tolerant of each other’s minor 
differences, But education must destroy idolatry, and 
the State education of India, benevolent in its idea, 
It leaves its victims faith- 
less, Our young men are, many of them, forced by 
it into the unhappy position of the sceptics and infidels 
Well may the reorganisation of society 
As soon 
as this is generally perceived and felt, the cry will go 
up to England, ‘Father, Father, give us faith!’ 
Knowledge alone does not suffice for men, nor material 
Prosperity, nor good government ; the things of this 
life are fleeting, the life to come is eternal ; and men 
and nations can only be happy in recognising and 


practically teaches atheism. 


of Europe. 
seem impossible under such circumstances. 


acting righteously on this Divine fact. 
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life is without an aim, death without hope, and there 
can be neither individual happiness nor national great- 
ness. If England will not hear our cry, and, indeed, 
anticipate it, then will the shriek go up to our Father 
in heaven,—‘ Father, Father, gives us faith.’ ” 

The immense interest excited by the system of 
examinations for honours at the University of Calcutta, 
unprecedented in any European university since the 
Middle Ages, is a sign of the times. The rage for 
education in the upper classesof India is unprecedented ; 
and has much to do with the breaking down of belief 
in Hinduism, 

At the meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
Mr. Robinson, a missionary from Dacca in India, bore 
similar testimony to the progress of the Hindu reform 
movement. He told of a young man in Dacca who 
| came in contact with Christian truth about a year ago, 

and, froma Bible which he obtained, became convinced 
of the truth of Christianity. He had never formally 


| renounced Brahminism, nor been baptized; but he 


called himself a Christian ; and it was his custom, 
| when he went to his native village, to call the young 
/men together, and teach them the lessons of Christ- 
ianity. He had applied for a number of Bibles to 
teach this class, of whom he said that there were two 
or three who, he was sure, had learned to love Jesus 
Christ, and trust to Him as their Saviour. Mr. Robin- 
son felt assured that there were many of the Brahmins 
| who were not far from the kingdom of heaven, though 
| they had yet made no formal avowal of Christianity. 
| Nothing but lack of space prevents us from quoting 
| similar testimonies from missionaries connected with 
| other societies. For the same reason we cannot go 
into the subject of missions in other countries. We 
should particularly have liked to copy some of Mr. 
Ellis’s remarks on Madagascar, at the meeting of the 
| London Missionary Society. 
| -We have dwelt at such length on the Meetings of 
| the Evangelical Societies at London that we can 
hardly advert to the interesting intelligence which lies 


It is founded on the benevolent principle of _ before us connected with various countries, 


| From Ireland, we have a letter in the Times from 


| Archbishop Trench, containing an account of a visit 
| to the wild region of Connemara, and a most hearty 
| testimony to the reality of the work of conversion 
| that has been going on there. The new congregations, 
formed largely of converts from Popery, and the 
schools, giving most efficient instruction, especially in 
the Holy Scriptures, are represented by Dr. Trench 
'as most flourishing ; and the impression left on his 
mind by his visit has been of the most gratifying 
nature. Dr. Trench adverts only to the congregations 
‘of the Established Church ; but much has been done 
_ by the Presbyterians also. 
At Paris, there has been held a Conference of Pro- 
testant Pastors, which has had a lively discussion. 


| This meeting has been wont to be held for upwards of 
thirty years, and its object was to unite the pastors 


and elders of the different Protestant communities. 


For several years no effort was made to exclude the 
' yationalists, but the boldness with which these have 
lately been asserting their dogmas, caused a proposal 
Without faith | to be submitted that from and after the year 1867, 
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these words should be added to the second article of 
the Constitution of the Conference :—‘* The Pastoral 
Conferences acknowledge, as the basis of their delibe- 
rations, the supreme authority of Scripture in matters 
of faith, and the Apostles’ Creed, as the summing up 
of the miraculous facts therein contained.” In the 
course of the discussion, which lasted four days, this 
motion was withdrawn, and a proposal to dissolve the 
Conference, and reconstitute it on a definite religious 
basis, supported by MM. Bersier and E. de Pressensé, 
obtained a very large majority : 162 votes being given 
in its favour. 

It appears that the course of the Bible Translation 
Society, to which reference was made in our last 
number, is not very smooth. The Monde newspaper 
continues to abuse it, and some of the ultramontane 
prelates have fulminated -against it the most terrible 
anathemas. They are indignant at it, as an attack on 
the principles and privileges of the Church, and an 
act of gratuitous folly. The consequence is, that 
most of the clergy have withdrawn from it. It is re- 
markable how easily the Romish prelates have been 
excited by a proposal which might have invested the 
Sacred Scriptures with a considerable measure of po- 
pular interest ; and it is instructive to observe how com- 
pletely the Romish priesthood in France are bereft of 
all individual liberty of action, and forced, at the sound 
of the episcopal voice, to crawl back into their shell. 

Among other items of recent intelligence from 
Paris, we are told that the Archbishop of Paris 
lately called on M. de Pressensé, the Independent 
minister, to thank him for his book, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, 
his Life and Work ;” that the Carmelite preacher, 
Hyacinthe, also called on M. de Pressensé, and on the 
family of the late Adolphe Monod, to thank them for 
books and to pray the Lord’s Prayer with them ; and 
that at the meeting in the Oratoire of the Protestant 
Bible Society, M. Guizot made a speech on the inspi- 
ration and authority of the Scriptures that filled the 
rationalist part of his audience with astonishment. 

The Pope has taken a new mode of upholding the 
influence of the Roman Church, by erecting, through 
a pontifical brief, into a permanent Jesuit College, all 
the staff of writers connected with the Civiltd Cattolica, 
—a paper conducted by Jesuits for the advancement 
of Papal interests, The members chosen by the Su- 
perior to conduct the Civilté Cattolica, or any similar 
work, ure to devote all their time and labour to com- 
posing and publishing writings for the defence of the 
[Roman] Catholic religion and the Hoty Szz. Some 
idea of the principles and pretensions of this paper 
may be got from the following extracts :— 

*¢ The Sovereign Pontiff,” says the Civiltd, ** is un- 











shakeable in the vindication of his rights. 


The whole 
world admires his courage, and the bishops conjure 


him to remain firm, The restitution of the provinces 
is a necessary condition of the pontifical sovereignty, 
If Rome remains, as we doubt not it will, in the pos- 
session of the Sovereign Pontiff, it must return to itg 
former position, and re-enter into possession of al] 
that liberalism has taken from it. But how can that 
ever be reconciled with Italian liberalism ? 

**The Papacy and liberalism are two masters ag 
contrary as Christ and Satan. It is impossible to 
serve one without separating from the other. We 
may be told that such an opinion is only true where 
liberalism is understood in its extreme and antichris- 
tian sense ; but that the effort must be made to Christ- 
ianise liberalism, and so render it acceptable to the 
Pope. Christianise liberalism! The idea is purely 
poetic. To Christianise it, you must bring it to confess 
the authority of the Encyclic: that is, to condemn the 
principle that the civil power has any right to impose 
bounds on the Church’s liberty of action ; to condemn 
civil marriages, the doctrine of fuits accomplis, the 
principle of non-intervention, of liberty of worship, 
liberty of thought, liberty of the press, separation of 
Church and State. You must bring it also to confess 
that the people have no right to revolt against their 
legitimate princes; that the Church has a right toa 
corrective power, even as regards corporal punish- 
ments ; that she has a right to preside over the in- 
struction and education of youth ; that the placet of 
the State, the appel comme d'abus, the interference in 
seminaries and pious establishments, are only so many 
usurpations of the secular power, &c. And after all 
this has been confessed, what remains of liberalism?” 

From the United States, we have great accounts of 
the celebration of the Centenary of Methodism, It 
appears that the two branches of the Methodist Church 
in the States, North and South, contain more than 
1,600,000 members, and more than 22,000 travel- 
ling and local preachers. This probably represents an 
aggregate of several millions of persons connected with 
the Methodist body. Its Sunday Schools, its publi- 
cations, aud its missions, are all on a scale of very 
great magnitude. Its missionary contributions of last 
year exceed half a million dollars; but for the cente- 
nary year, it is proposed to raise two million dollars, 
and it is confidently expected that this sum will be 
largely exceeded. A great Centenary Hall is to be 
erected, and an Institution endowed for the training 
of missionaries and pr8achers. Chief Justice Chase 
took part in the meeting at which these projects were 
announced, and the enthusiasm of the assembly, 
though not noisy, is said to have been intense. 
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IGLENFIELD| 
STARCH 


ERGLUGIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL = 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


STARCH PURVEYORS, 


TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The best proofs of the great: superiority of this SrarcH are the numerous 
distinguished marks of approval which have been accorded to it from all quarters; 
amongst which may be mentioned the following, viz.:— 


IT IS EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


D 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS says it is the Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
HONOURABLE MENTION was awarded it at the Great Exhibition in London, in 1851. 
A PRIZE MEDAL was awarded for it at the New York Exhibition in 1853; and 
| APRIZE MEDAL wasalsoawarded foritat the International Exhibition in London,1862 
| HER MAJESTY’S LACE DRESSER says that it is the best she has tried; and 
| HUNDREDS OF GROCERS, &c., say that it pleases their Customers better than any 
other; and perhaps the most striking proof of all is, that the demand for 


THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


HAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE RAPIDLY. 


The Manufacturers have every confidence in asserting, that if those 
Ladies and Laundresses who do not regularly use this STARCH would 
disregard the advice of interested dealers, who are allowed extra profits on 
inferior articles, and give it a fair trial, they would then feel satisfied with 
the very superior finish which it imparts to Laces, Linens, Muslins, &c., the 
great saving of trouble in its application, and the entire absence of disappoint- 
ment with the results; and would, for the future, like 

THE QUEENS LAUNDRESS, USE NO OTHER. 


To be had of all respectable Grocers, Druggists, Oilmen, &c., and Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 


STARCH PURVEYORS TO 


Her Royal Pighness the Princess of ales, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOTHERSPOON’S VICTORIA LOZENGES, 


WHICH WERE AWARDED 
A PRIZE MEDAL FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 


GLASGOW; AND LONDON, E.G. 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
As Inferior Kinds are often Substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 
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M'CORQUODALE AND CO., PRINTERS, ‘°° THE ARMOURY, SOUTHWARK. 
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Scottish Union 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON. EDINBURGH. DUBLIN. 
37 CORNHILL. 47 GEORGE STREET. 52 DAME STREET. 


INVESTED FUNDS. 
Accumulated Life Premium Fund (Aug. 1865) £605,210 


Proprietors’ Capital paid up . . . £207,571 
Reserve Fund . i ; ; ; . £98,374 
Amount of Life Insurances in force £3,500,000 
Total Revenue of the Company. i £205,000 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
SPECIAL NOTICE—BONUS YEAR, 1866. 


Pomel tik; next Investigation into the Life Depart- 
F | ment and Declaration of Bonus falls to be 
made as at lst AUGUST, and parties effect- 
ing Insurances on the Participation Scheme before 
that date will participate in the Division when 
ascertained. 





THE Number of Lire Pouctes issued during the four years of the 
current quinquennial period, viz. from 1st Aug. 1861, hasbeen 4057 


Insuring Sums to the amount of . , £1,841,199 


And the Division to be made at lst AUGUST NEXT will include 
the Profits realised during the period from lst August 1861 to Ist 


August 1866. 
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. Scottish Union Insurance Company. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


T HE attention of parties desirous to effect Life Assurances should 
be more especially directed to the three following points :— 


The Security offered by the Company. 
The Rates of Premium demanded. 
The Bonus or return of Profits declared upon the Policies. 


On all these points the ScorrisH Union INsuRANCE Company occupies a very favour- 
able position, and the business is conducted on principles which are brought to bear, 
in the most advantageous manner, on the interest of the Assured. 


UNQUESTIONABLE SECURITY 


is guaranteed by this Incorporation, which is composed of a numerous and influential 
body of Proprietors, having a large Subscribed Capital to meet all contingencies, and 
thus the absolute security so essential to a Life Assurance Establishment is afforded 
in its most substantial form. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Every five years each Policyholder entitled to participate receives a share of the 
Surplus in exact proportion to the Premiums paid during the five years, with accumu- 
lated interest thereon. The share of Profits so allocated is then converted into a 
Reversionary Bonus, according to the age of the party. 


BONUS YEAR, 1866. 


THE BOOKS CLOSE for the YEAR 
on Slst July 1866. 


as . 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


In this branch of the Company’s business the Revenue has increased 
upwards of 50 per cent during the last seven years, and now amounts 
to £56,000. 


Prospectuses, and all information, may be had on application at the Head 
Office, or to any of the Company's Agents. : 
Heap Office, GEORGE RAMSAY, Manager. 
paige oe apatite JAMES BARLAS, Secretary. 
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BENSON'S 
WATCHES. 


BENSON’S 4-GUINEA LONDON-MADE. 
ent Lever Watch, Capped and Jewelled, strong Silver Cases, made 
oy ee sizes, from 1} to 2 inches in diam: ter. This Watch is suitable 
for everybody, and is without doubt the best, cheapest, and most 
accurate Watch manufactured in this country. 


BENSON’S £2 10s. HORIZONTAL WATCH. 


Jewelled, &c., strong Silver Cases, 14to 2 inches in diameter, a sound 
and useful Wa 


BENSON’S 5-GUINEA LADY’S GOLD WATCH. 


Horizontal movement, Jewelled in four holes, and all the late im- 
provements, combined with a rich artistically-engraved case and dial, 
making it a model of elegance. 


J. W. BENSON, maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, 
and of the Chronograph Dial, by which was timed “The Derby” of 
1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865. Prize Medallist, Class 38, and Honourable 
Mention, Class 15. 





LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


COMPLETION OF ALTERATIONS and 
XTENSION OF PREMISES.—_JAMES SPENCE & CO. 
have great pleasure in making the above announcement to 
their numerous customers and the public, which has greatly increased 
the facilities for the transaction of their largely increasing trade. 
They beg further to intimate that the various Departments are now 
REPLETE with all the NOVEL(IES, &c., for the Season, which, in 
consequence of carly purchases, will be found to present GREAT 
ADVANTAGES. 

J. 8. & Co. beg to call SPECIAL attention to the following goods :— 

SILK DEPARTMENT.—Several lots of FANCY SILKS, new 
colours and styles, CHECKS and STRIPES, 2s, 6d., 2s. $d., and 
2s. 11d. per yard. NEW CHENIES, wide width, 3s. 6d. per yard. 
Wide width BLACK DRAP-DE-LYONS, 2s. 64d. per yard. 32-inch 
BLACK GLACES, 3s. 6d. per yard. 

MANTLE, JACKET, and SHAWL DEPARTMENT.—ALL the 
LATEST NOVELTIES and STYLES for the Season. Our GUINEA 
SILK JACKET is worthy of special attention. 

FANCY DRESS DEPARTMENT, — An extensive and choics 
STOCK of wide width PRINTED ALPACA, from 1s. 24d. Also 56-inch 
PURE ALPACAS, from 2s. 11}d., in all colours. All the new designs 
in Plain and Fancy Striped POPLINS and ALPACAS, 8s. 11d. to 31s. 6d. 

RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACE, HABERDASHERY, 
TRIMMINGS, FANCY, &c. Famity and Compiimentary Movurnina. 

Close on Saturdays at Four o'clock. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO, Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 
76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





CAUTION.—CHLORODYNE. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in 

Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor 

of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman 

was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See the Times, July 13, 1864. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the Col- 

lege of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had received 

information to the effect that the only remedy of any service 
in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.— 
Extract from Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866.—‘‘Is pre- 
scribed by scores of orthodox medical practitioners. Of course 
it would not be thus singularly popular did it not ‘supply a 
want and fill a place.’ ” 











R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


is the best and most certain remedy in coughs, colds, 
asthma, consumption, neuralgia, rheumatism, &c. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


is a certain cure in cholera, dysentery, diarrhcea, 
colies, &c. 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 





Caution.— None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis 
Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government stamp. Over- 
whelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Sole 
Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London. 

The immense demand enables the proprietors to reduce the 
price; it is now sold in bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 11s., double quantity. 








LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1838. 





The 


CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 
best Aliment for Breakfast. 


Post Free, 5 Stamps, from the Author, 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 





Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 


Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s Mark- 
Inq Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, and 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, 
Marylebone, London. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 


‘ANI ONIXUVA S.ATSSAT 





ON CONSUMPTION. 


NEW EDITION OF 


MR. GEO. THOS. CONGREVE’S 
Work, which has passed through 73 
Editions of 1000 each! 


This remarkable book treats of the causes, 
system, and progress of this fell disease, 
through all its stages, and the 


TRUE TREATMENT, 
With Interesting and Extraordinary 


CASES OF CURE. 


‘AUAHMAAAAT CIOS 














SCONSUMPTION 4,000,000 lbs, 





LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 














HOLESALE—238, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


TREATS ALSO OF ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, &e. 











RE-OPENING of the NEW and EXTENSIVE PREMISFS, 
69 & 70, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
LEXANDER & WILLIAM ALLAN have great pleasure 
in announcing to their friends, customers, and the public gene- 
rally, that their NEW PREMISES ARE RE-OPENED, with an entirely 
New and well-chosen Stock of the Best Goods in every department. 

During the re-building their buyers have visited the principal 
markets, both home and foreign, and have been unusually successful 
in completing the most advantageous purchases and arrangements for 
the future with the leading manufacturers: this gives A. & W. ALLAN 
the greatest confidence in now placing the results before their friends 
andthe public. They desire to call especial attention to the arrange- 
ments they have entered into with the eminent. and incomparable 
Mcdistes of Paris, which will justly entitle them to claim a particular 
privilege in the immediate introduction of the most approved novel- 
ties. Rapid and successive deliveries of all the Latest AND Most 
Exquisite FasuHions IN MANTLES, JACKETS, Roses, &c., &c., will be 
received direct from Paris, Spacious Rooms being devoted exclusively 
to these important departments. ’ 

A. & W. ALLAN, in gratefully expressing their sense of the obliga- 
tion conferred upon them by the owen received during the past 
years, beg to state that the same care and constant attention to all 
commands, upon their old system of moderate prices for the 
best articles, will still characterise and maintain the reputation of their 
establishment.—ALex. & WM. ALLAN, 69 & 70, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


NV RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN 

SOOTHING SYRUP.—This effica- 

cious Remedy has been in general use for 

upwards of Forty Years, and has pre- 

served numerous Children when suffering 

from Convulsions arising from painful 

Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed 

on the Guins, the Child will be relieved, 

the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 

reduced. This invaluable preparation con- 

tains no narcotic, nov any dangerous ingre- 

dient whatever. It is therefore as innocent 

as efficacious, tending to produce the 

Teeth with ease ; and so pleasant that no 

child will refuse to let its gums be rubbed 

with it. Parents should be very particular 

to ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 

notice that the names of BarcLay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street, 

London, are on the Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per 
Bottle. 
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BONUS YEAR, 1866, 


In the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


THE LARGEST WYUTVUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD, 


The Whole Profits are divided among 
the Members. 


The Extent and Profitable Result of the Society’s Business, and the prospects of its 
Policyholders, are sufficiently indicated by the following facts :— 


MAGNITUDE AND WEALTH. 





Existing Assurances, vanes Bonus additions . ; £13,'7700,000 

Invested Funds ‘ ; ‘ 4,270,000 

Annual Revenue - ; 550,000 
PUBLIC USEFULNESS. 

Claims paid since 1815 . : £5,020,000 
Claims paid in 1865 alone ; . 331,563 
PROFIT REALISED. 

Profit from 1815 to 1845, 31 years. ‘ £708,968 
Profit from 1846 to 1852, 7 years. ; ‘ > * 591,158 
Profit from 1853 to 1859, 7 years. . ° * 724,117 

Total Profit to wine : : £2,024,243 


* These enormous surplus sums of £591,158 and £724,117 yielded on the original Swms assured an average 
Bonus of £2: 5s. per cent. per annum, 
Believed to be the LARGEST BONUS declared by any Life Assurance Institution since the 
Society was founded in 1815. 


PROGRESS SINCE LAST BONUS. 


’ New Assurances. New Premiums. 
New Business 1860 . . : £380,305 £12,530 
New Business 1865 A : + £1,045,500 £35,166 


t This immense New Business DOES NOT INCLUDE ANY “RE-ASSURANCES WITH OTHER OFFICES” (as is usual in Life 
Assurance accounts), not a single Policy having been issued above the Society's limit of risk. 


The current Bonus-accumulating Period 


has been remarkable for the improved return yielded by the Investments, as well as for the unprecedented 
increase which has taken place in the New Business. It is therefore anticipated that the surplus for 
Division at 3lst December next will be an unusually large one. /” ¢hat Di vision 


Every Policy issued in 1866 will participate. 


Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses sent free of charge on application. 


HEAD OFFICE, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
9 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. J. J. P, ANDERSON, Secretary. 
DUBLIN. LONDON. GLASGOW. 
g LOWER SACKVILLE ST. 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 141 BUCHANAN STREET. 


MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. 
39 CROSS STREET, KING STREET. ORIEL CHAMBERS, WATER STREET. 
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